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MEMOIR OF HON. SAMUEL SEWALL, ESQ., 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE PROVINCE OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
[By Rev. Samcex Sewaxt, M, A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.] 


[The sources of information from which the statements in this Mgemorr have been principally derived 
though but seldom expressly referred to, have been numerous family records and papers, the Journals and 
other manuscripts of Judge Sewal!l; and particularly an Account of his family written by him in 1720 at 
the request of his son, Samuel Sewail, Esq. of Brookline, and Gorbnanibatel in a letter which is still 
preserved. All dates in this Memoir, earlier than 1752, are to be understood according to Old Style. } 


Samvuet Sewatt, the first of the three eminent jurists by the name of 
Sewall, who have held the office of Chief Justice in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts,* was descended from an ancient and highly respectable 
family in England. Their place of residence was Coventry in Warwick- 
shire. But their family connections, there is reason to believe, were not 
confined to that city or county. For several ages, the name of Sewall, 
with some variety in the spelling, has been common in other counties of 
the kingdom,? and the family arms of the subject of this Memoir were the 





* The number of Judges, whom the family of Henry Sewall of Newbury, in its several branches, has 
furnished to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and the number of years during which they have occupied 
a seat on that Bench, are worthy of remark. Samuel, his eldest son, was appointed a Judge of that Court at 
its erection in 1692, Chief Justice in 1718, and resigned in 1728; and Samuel, yroes grandsvo of Samuel, was 
appointed Judge in 1800, and Chief Justice, 1814, the year of his death, Of the descendapts of John Sewall, 
the second son of Henry, David,a grandson of John, was appointed Judge in 1777, and resigned in 1790. And 
of the descendants of Stephen Sewall, the third and youngest son of Henry, Stephen, son of Stephen, was 
appointed Judge in 1739, Chief Justice, 1752, and died 1760. Hence it appears, that during the 148 years 
which have elapsed since a Supreme Court, as such, was first established in Massachusetts, a place among 
its judges has been held 84 years collectively, (more than half of that period,) by four descendants of the 
above-mentioned patriarch of Newbury; and the office of Chief Justice by three of them during the col- 
lective term of 18 years. It may be added, moreover, that Judge David Sewall, named above, after the 
resignation of his office in this Court, was many years Judge of the District Court of the United States in 
Maine. Jonathan Sewall, likewise, a nephew of Chicf Justice Stephen, was Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts from 1767 to 1775; and Jonathan and Stephen, sons of Jonathan, (both recently deceased,) were 
respectively Chief Justice and Attorney-General of the Province of Lower Canada. 

t The name of Sewall is one of great antiquity in England, particularly in the County of Warwick. In 
Fuller’s “ Worthies of England,” and in “ Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire,” as revised, augmented 
and brought down to 1730, by Rev. W. Thomas, D. D., it is found as far back as the Mth, 13th, 12th, and 
even the Ilth century. In these authors it occurs variously spelt: as, Saswale, Sewald, Sewall, Sewalle, 
Seawall, Seawale, and Sewell. But as it is applied, in a number of instances, in two or more of these 
several forms of spelling, to members of the same family, and in some instances, to the same individual, 
the same name under all these forms is doubtless intended. From comparing the above varieties of spel- 
ling together, it may be plausibly conjectured, that the primitive name was Saswald or Seswald, (which 
would indicate it to be, like Oswald, Ethelwald, &c., of Saxon original); but that in progress of time, the 
middle (s) was dropped from it for eupbony’s sake; and the final (d) omitted, or exchanged in one instance 
for (0) to please the ear of him who bare the name, or of those who had occasion to address him by it. From 
the 5th and 6th of the above varieties it is also apparent, that in pronouncing the name, the (w) was 
originally attached to the last syllable, and not, as atthe present day,to the first. And there is not 
wanting evidence, that this continued to be the way of pronouncing it in this country so late as the close 
of the 17th century. For in a Bill of Exchange yet extant, dated Oct. 21, 1698, and drawn in favor of the 
subject of this memoir by his friend Hon. Andrew Belcher, Esq., his name is spelt “ Seamwell.” 

Of those of this name in England in ancient days, of whom eome memorials have been preserved, the 
following notices may not be uninteresting. 

1. Saswalo (or Saswald, as it may be reasonably supposed to have been originally) of Nether Eatendon, 
Warwickshire; “ whose name argues him to have been of the Old English stock, as some think.” Before 
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same as those ascribed by Fuller, in his ‘‘ Worthies of England,” to John 
Seawale, Sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire, 4 Rich. II. 1330.* 
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the Norman Conquest in 1066, Saswalo was possessed of 17 hides of land (each hide being, according to 
Bailey, “as much as one plough would cultivate in a year”) in the above mentioned village in Warwick- 
shire, where he resided, beside considerable tracts of country In the counties of Northampton, Lincoln 
and Derby. He built and endowed a church in the place of his residence ; and from the extent of his 
possessions there, Dugdale concludes him to have been a Saxon if hane. But at the ¢ onquest, all his 
possessions fell into the hands of Henry de Feriers, one of the knights doubtless of king William, and 
ancestor of the Earls of Derby of that name, (viz. de Ferrariis, or Ferrars.) its Norman lord allowed 
him however to retain his possessions at Nether Eatendon; and from him they passed down in the male 
line of his posterity to the year 1730, a period of almost 700 years; “being the only place in this County 
that glories in an uninterrupted succession of its owners for so long a tract of time.” In the inheritance 
of Nether Eatendon, there succeeded Saswalo, 1. //enry, his son, -§ a devout benefactor to the Canons of 
Kenilworth.” 2. Henry, a nephew ef Henry. 3. “ Sawald,” -* Sewall de Eatendon,.” a younger brother 
of the second Henry, and a knight. 4. //enry, son of Sawald or Sewall. D. Sewall, his son, a knight: 
whose son and heir James, removing his residence from Eatendon to Shirley in Derbyshire, where he had 
possessions, 31 Henry ILI, A. LD. 1247, changed likewise his name from Sewall to Shirley ; and by this 
name the proprietors of Nether Eatendon continued to be known in 17330. (See Dugdale’s Antiquities 
of Warwickshire, vol. i, p, 618, &c., fol.) To this family, W iam Shirley, Esq., formerly Governor of 
Massachusetts, probably belonged; his coat of arms, 0s displayed on an ancient map of Maine, dedi- 
cated to him in 1754, and now in the possession of the author of this memoir, being the same as that 
ascribed by Fuller to Ralph Shirley of Shirley in Derbyshire, Sheriff of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
: I. 1497. 

a yy Archbishop of York about 1250. “ Serall had his Nativity probably in these parts (York- 
shire.) But he was bred in Oxford, and was a Scholar to St. Edmund, who was wont to say to him, 
‘Sewald, Sewald, thou wilt have many Afflictions, and dye a Martyr.’ Nor did he miss muck of his mark 
therein, though he met with Peace and Plenty at first, when Archbishop of York. The occasion of his 
trouble was, when the Pope plenitudine potestatis, intruded one Jordan an Italian to be Dean of York, 
whose Surprised Installing Sewald stoutly opposed. Yea, at this time there were in England no fewer 
than three hundred Benefices possessed by [talians, where the People might say to them, as the Eunuch to 
Philip, ‘How can we understand without an Interpreter?’ Yea, which was far worse, they did not only 
not teach inthe Church, but misteach by their lascivious and debauched behaviour. As for our Sewald, 
Matthew Paris saith plainly, that he would not bow his Knee to Baal, so that for this his contempt, he was 
excommunicated and cursed by Bell, Book and Candle, though it was not the Bell of Aaron's Garment, 
nor Book of Scripture, nor the Candle of an Unpartiall Judgement. This brak his heart, and his Memory 
lyeth in an Intricate Posture, (peculiar almost to himself) betwixt Martyr and no Martyr, a Saint and no 
Saint. Sure it is, Sewall though dying excommunicated in the Romish, is reputed Saint in Vulgar 
Estimation; and some will maintain, that the Pope’s solemn Canonization is no more requisite to the 
making of a Saint, then the Opening of a Man’s Windows is necessary to the lustre of the Sun. Sewald 
died Ann. Dom, 1258. Bale, who assumeth liberty to himself to surname Old writers at his pleasure, is 
pleased to Addition this worthy man, ‘ Sewaldus Magnanimus,” (Puller’s Worthies, York, Saints, vol. 
1. part 3, p. 227.) It seems that he had a monument erected to his memory in the Cathedral of York; 
for about 20 years ago, a gentleman of Halifax, N. 3., who was then absent in England, wrote to his 
friends in Boston, that he had been surprised in visiting York, to find a monument in the Minster 
there to an Archbishop Sewall. 


* The arms of this John Seavale are thus described by Fuller: “S. (Sable) Cheveron betwixt 3 Gadd- 
bees Argent:” which are precisely the same with those handed down by painting, tradition, or otherwise, 
among all the Sewalls now known to reside in New England and Lower Canada, as their Family Arms ; 
and substantially the same (according to the lines subjoined) with those of this name who are resident in 
the Southern States. From this circumstance it seems no rash inference, that all of the name of Sewall 
now inthe United States or in the British American Provinces are either direct or collateral descendants 
of John Seawale, Sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1380. The addition however of a leopard’s head, 
as a crest, to the arms of the families by this name in the Southern States, denotes, it is believed, that they 
are a younger branch of the primitive stock. te 

The following lines, written by a gentleman of the name of Sewall at the South, were addressed, it is 

resumed, to Dr. Thomas Sewall, now an eminent physician in Washington, D.C., but originally from 
Maine, and a direct descendant of Henry Sewall of Newbury, the common ancestor of all the Sewalls now 
known to be living in New England. 


“ Blakely, (Alabama,) 22d February, 1820, (Washington's Birth Day.) 


“ When Cromwell ruled Old England's Isle, 
And drove the Stuarts into exile, 
Two Henry Sewalls, gallant hearts, 
From principle, took different parts: 
Your Ancestor, as poets sing, 
Join’d Oliver ; and mine, the King: 
But when the second Charles return’d, 
And Cromwell's corps was hang’d or burn’d, 
Your ancestor to Boston steer'd, 
And mine for Maryland, I’ve heard; 
Our family records say ’tis true, 
And hence these lines [ write to you. 
Three volant Bees our Arms display, 
As English heralds’ records say ; 
And for the Crest, a Leopard’s head 
Is plac’d, although the beast is dead. 
You now can tell, or bad, or good, 
If you and [ are of one blood. 


“Sir, 


“ Yours respectfully, 
“LEWIS SEWALL.”—MUS. copy. 
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Henry Sewall, his great grandfather, was a linen draper in the city of 
Coventry; ‘a prudent man,” who “ acquired a great estate,” and “ was 
more than once chosen Mayor of the city.” (1) The term of his mayoralty 
in 1607 was rendered memorable by a remarkable inundation, which is 
mentioned by Sir William Dugdale,(2) and particularly described by 
Fuller.(3) It arose April 17th, though there is no river near the city, but 
only a small brook, which no rain had recently fallen to swell; and after 
continuing three hours, and overflowing more than two hundred and fifty 
dwelling houses, to the great damage of the inhabitants, subsided at once, 
“sinking,” as Fuller expresses it, ‘* as suddenly as it did rise.” 

Henry Sewall, his grandfather, was the eldest son of the aforesaid Henry ; 
and was baptized in St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, April 8, 1576. He 
married a Mrs. Anne Hunt; and about 1623 was residing at Manchester, 
in Lancashire.(4) From dislike to the English hierarchy, he sent over 
his son Henry to New England in 16:34, to establish himself there ; and 
shortly after followed him “thither himself. He lived a while in Newbury, 
“at Old Town Green, where the first meeting house stood ;” but on the 
removal of the meeting house to where it stood in 1729, he sold his house 
and land in Newbury, and removed to Rowley, where he purchased new 
possessions, and where he died and was buried, March, 1656-7, (5) in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 

Henry Sewall, father of Samuel, was the only son of the last mentioned 
Henry ; and was born, 1614. He came to New England in 1634, plenti- 
fully provided with money and English servants, neat cattle and provisions, 
and with other things suitable for ‘the commencement of a new plantation. 
Mr. Cotton would have had him settle at Boston, where he first arrived ; 
but preferring an inland situation, on account of his cattle, he wintered at 
Ipswich, and in 1635 removed to Newbury, of which town he was one of 
the earliest settlers, and where he became the proprietor of a large estate 
in land. He was made a freeman of the Colony, May 17, 1637, at the 
Court of Election, held that year in Cambridge, whither he and others 
came for that purpose from Newbury on foot, 40 miles, that so they might 
strengthen the friends of Gov. Winthrop against Sir Henry Vane. On 
March 25th, 1646, he was married by Richard Saltonstall, Esq. to Miss 
Jane Dummer, eldest child of Mr. Stephen and Mrs. Alice Dummer of 
Newbury. But the climate not suiting his father and mother Dummer, he 
and his wife returned with them to England the winter following, and 
resided a while at Warwick, and then at Bishop Stoke and Baddesly in 
Hampshire. At the two last mentioned places, and at Tunworth, (T'am- 
worth ?) five children were born to them. During his abode at Baddesly, 
Mr. Sewal! appears to have been employed there as a preacher of the 
gospel. For when he had made one voyage to New England to visit his 
father, while his family remained behind in England, in going thither 
alone a second time in 1659, he carried with him a letter of recommenda- 
tion from Richard Cromwell, the pony, to the Governor and Assistants 
of Massachusetts, dated March 23, 1658, (1658-9,) in which he is spoken 

of as being ‘“ Minister of North Baddesly in our county of Southampton ;” 
‘‘ Jaborious and industrious in the work of the ministry, and very exemplary 





(1) Judge Sewall’s Account of his Family, &c. Records. But the Protector’s letter referred to under 
1720. his son Henry, dated March, 1658-9, makes him to 










(2) Antiquities of Warwickshire, vol.i. p. 151, fol. have been then dead about four years; and the in- 


(3) Fuller’s Worthies, part 3, p. 116. 

(4) R. Walker's deposition, 1679, in manuscripts 
of W. Gibbs, Esq. 
(5) Thomas Gage, Eaq. of Rowley, from Town 


ventory of his estate was received in Court, accor- 
ding to certificate in papers of W. Gibbs, Esq. 
March 25, 1656, 
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for his holy life and good conversation.” (6) This his last mentioned 
voyage to New England he undertook with a view to the settlement of his 
father’s estate, who had deceased in his absence from the country ; pur- 
posing to return to England again, when this business was accomplished, 
What assistance the government of Massachusetts rendered him to this 
end, (as the Protector had requested them to do, ‘that soe he [might] 
the more expeditiously returne to his said charge, where, through the 
blessing of God, his labours in the gospell [might] be further usefull and 
profittable,”) is not known. It is certain, however, that he never went 
back to England again. Changing for some reasons his original intentions 
on this head, (not improbably, on account of the unsettled state of public 
affairs in England shortly after his departure ; or of the restoration of King 
Charles II., the re-establishment of Episcopacy, and discouragement of 
Nonconformists, which followed,) he sent for his family to come to New 
England to him in 1661; and spent the remainder of his days at Newbury 
in civil life. He represented that town in the General Court in the years 
1661, 1663, 1668, 1670:(7) and died there May 16, 1700, xt. 86. Ina 
sermon from Prov. xix. 20, which Rev. Mr. Tappan, his minister, preached 
May 19th, the Sabbath after his death, he gave him the character of “a 
true Nathanael.” His widow, Mrs. Jane Sewall, did not long survive him. 
She deceased January 13, 1700-1, aged about seventy-four years. Mr. 
Henry Sewall of Newbury had three sons and five daughters ; and was the 
common ancestor of all the Sewalls now known to be either in New Eng- 
land or in the British Province of Lower Canada.* The following is a 





(6) Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. vol. i. App. No. 12. (7) Farmer’s Geneal. Register. 


* His children were as follows: viz. 

1, Hannah, born at Tunworth, (Tamworth?) Eng. May 10, 1649; baptized there by Mr. Heskins ; mar- 
ried to Mr. Jacob Tappan of Newbury, N. E., August 24, 1670; and died Nov. 12, 1699. 

2. Samuel, the subject of this Memoir. 

3. John, born at Baddesly, Hampshire, England, October 10, 1654; baptized there November 22, by Rev. 
Mr. Cox; came to New England with his mother and her other children, 1661; married to Miss Hannah 
Fessenden of Cambridge, October 27, 1674: lived with his father at Newbury, and there died before him, 
August eth, 1699. He left five sons, viz. John, Henry, Samuel, Nicholas and Thomas; and a daughter 
Hannah, afterward wife of Rev. Samuel Moodey of York; and was the common ancestor of all the 
Sewalls in the State of Maine. Of his five sons, John and Thomas died without issue; Thomas in 1716, 
while a member of Harvard College. 3. Heury resided at Newbury; and was the father of Stephen 
Sewall of Newburyport, who died about 1804. 4. Samuel lived at York, was elder of the church there, 
and died April 25, 1709, wt. 81, leaving a numerous family. Among his sons were Major Samuel Sewall 
of Bath, deceased, “ author of the invention for sinking the piers of bridges over deep rivers, and which 
has been, for many years, successfully adopted in America and Europe;” Col. Dummer Sewall of Bath, 
who died April 4, 1882, wt 95, the father of Rev. Samuel Sewali of Sumner, Me.; and Hon. David Sewall 
of York, formerly a Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and of the District Court of the United 
States for Maine, who died 1825, wt. 90. 5. Nicholas resided at York; and was the father of Stephen 
Sewall, Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages at Harvard College, who died at Cambridge 
1804; and the grandfather of Gen. Henry Sewall of Augusta; of Rev. Jotham Sewall, formerly of Chester- 
ville, the well known and venerated missionary in Maine; and of Daniel Sewall, Esq. of Kennebunk. 

4. Stephen, born at Baddesly, Aug. 19, 16575 baptized there by Mr. Cox, Sept. 24th; married Margaret, 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan Mitchel of Cambridge, June 13, 1632; resided at Salem, where he was Register 
of Deeds for the County of Essex, a Major of the militia, (whence his common title of Major Sewall,) and 
Captain of the Fort; and where he died, greatly lamented, Oct. 17, 1725. His widow survived him up- 
wards of ten years, dying at Boston, at the house of her son, Major Samuel Sewall, Jan. 20, 1735-6. He 
was the father of Chief Justice Stephen Sewall of Boston, and of Mitchel Sewall, Esq. of Salem; and the 
common ancestor of Jonathan Sewall, Attorney General of Massachusetts at the commencement of the 
Revolution; of Jonathan Mitchel Sewall, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H., the poet; and of the late Jonathan 
Sewall, Chief Justice, and Stephen Sewall, Attorney General, of the Province of Lower Canada. 

5. Jane, born at Baddesly, Oct. 25, 1659; baptized there by Mr. Cox; married to Mr. Moses Gerrish of 
Newbury, N. E., Sept. 24, 1677; and died there Jan. 29, 1716-17. 

6. Ann, born at Newbury, N. E, Sept. 3, 1662; baptized there by Rev. Thomas Parker; married 1676 
to Mr. William Longfetlow, who afterward went as Ensign in the expedition against Port Royal, and was 
drowned with others off Cape Breton, Oct. 1690. She had for her second husband Mr. Henry Short of 
Newbury; and died Dee. 18, 1706. 

7. Mehitabel, born at Newbury, May 8, 1665; baptized by Mr. Parker; married to Mr. William Moody 
of Newbury; and died Aug. 8, 1702. 

8. Dorothy, born at Newbury, Oct. 29, 1668 ; married first to Mr. Ezekiel Northend of Rowley, Sept. 10, 
17, 152, ee his death, Dec. 23, 1732, to Mr. Moses Bradstreet of Rowley, whose widow she died June 
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copy of the inscription on the grave stone of Mr. Henry Sewall in the 
burial place of Newbury, Old ‘Town :— 


“ Mr. Henry Sewars (senr spy Mr. Henry Sewart us Farner, 1n 
THE Swipe Exiza ano Dorcas, Carr. Warts, COMMANDER,) ARRIVED AT 
Boston, 1634, winrerep atv Ipswicn, BEGAN THIS PLantaTion 1635, FOR- 
NISHING Eneuisn servants, NeaTs CATTLE, AND PROVISIONS. MaRRIED 
Miss Jane J)umMMeER, Marcu 25, 1646. Diep May 16, 1700. acep 86. 

“His FRUITFUL VINE, BEING THUS DISJOINED, FELL TO THE GROUND JAN. 
13, FOLLOWING.” 


Samuet Sewatt, the subject of this Memoir, was the eldest son of 
Henry and Jane Sewall. He was born at Bishop Stoke, Hants, in Eng- 
land, March 28, 1652, and baptized in Stoke Church, May 4th, by 
Rev. Mr. Rashly, once a member of First Church, Boston, New England, 
but now returned to England, and the minister, it seems, of Bishop Stoke. 
He was taught to read “at Baddesly ; and afterward sent to a grammar 
school at Rumsey, of which a Mr. Figes was master. On his arrival at 
New England with his mother in 1661, he was immediately placed by his 
father under the tuition of ‘‘the Reverend and Excellent Mr. Thomas 
Parker,” pastor of the church in Newbury, with whom he continued six 
years, till his entrance into Harvard College. He was admitted in 1667, 
** by the very learned and pious Mr. Charles Chauncy,” then the President 
of the College ; and from him he received his first degree in 1671, being 
of the last class upon which degrees were conferred by that excellent 
President, who died the February following. He received his Master's 
degree in 1674 from President Hoar. Previously to this, it seems, he had 
been chosen a Resident Iellow of the College, and in that capacity was 
one of its ‘Tutors. 

He was originally designed by his parents for the Christian ministry ; 
and with a view to it, studied divinity, commenced preaching, and received 
encouragement to go to Woodbridge, New Jersey, a town settled by people 
from Newbury, to be their minister. But his thoughts were probably 
diverted from the sacred profession by his marriage connection, which put 
him in possession of great wealth, and means of extensive influence and 
usefulness in civil life. He was married February 28, 1675-6, by Gov. 
Bradstreet to Miss Hannah Hull, daughter and sole heir of John Hull, Esq. 
a goldsmith and principal merchant in Boston, and of Judith his wife, a 
sister of Edmund Quincy, Esq. of Braintree. Mr. Hull was he, concerning 
whom Rev. Mr. Wilson of Boston, observing his extraordinary dutifulness, 
when a youth, to his aged mother, “then weak in body, and poor in estate,’ 
foretold in the hearing of some of the family, ‘‘ I charge you to take notice 
of what I say; God will certainly bless that young man: John Hull shall 
grow rich, and live to do God good service in his generation.” (8) And 
agreeably to these words of this venerable divine, it came to pass. In 
1652, and several years afterward, Mr. Hull was, by the appointment of the 
General Court, Master of the Mint in this Colony ; ; in which capacity, he 
coined the celebrated New England sixpences and shillings; and receiving 
from the government a liberal allowance for his trouble, he acquired great 
wealth, both in money and lands. He was likewise a principal founder of 
the Old South Church, Boston; Treasurer of the Colony in 1676; and 
one of the Assistants in 1683. He died Sept. 30, 1653; leaving behind 
him that good name which is ‘better than precious ointment;” a charac- 





(8) Mem. of Wilson in Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B. ILI. 
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ter eminent for wisdom and piety, charity and uprightness. Rev. Daniel 
Gookin of Sherburne wrote a eulogy on his character in verse, which still 
exists In manus mnt 

Till 1674, there was no printing press in the Colony, except that at 
Cambridge. In May of that year, one was allowed to be set up at Boston, 
and Mr. a Foster appointed by the Court to superintend the manage- 
ment of it. At the death of Ioster, Mr. Sewall was chosen his successor 
in 1681; ool as such, had the oversight of the printing of several laws 
and acts of Court, and many books; particularly Mr. Willard’s ‘* Covenant 
Keeping, the Way to Blessedness :” Boston, 1682. But from this office, 
Mr. Sewall was discharged by the Court at his own request in 1684.(9) 

In 1635, he was captain of the South Company of militia in Boston ; but 
resigned his commission Nov. 11, 1686, on account of an order to put the 
Cross in the colors. In 1701 he was chosen captain of the Artillery Com- 
pany, and continued to be so two or three years. From both these offices 
he derived the title of ‘ Captain Sewall,” by which he was generally 
known and familiarly spoken of many years after he had resigned them 
both, and had obtained a seat on the Bench. 

Mr. Sewall was chosen one of the Assistants in 1684, and re-chosen in 
1685, 1686; in which last named year, the Colony charter having been 
vacated, the ancient government of Massachusetts was superseded by a 
President and Council. In 1688, during the oppressive administration of 
Sir Edmund Andros, as Governor, when the titles of many to their lands, 
Mr. Sewall’s among others, were drawn into question, he made a voyage 
to England. But on his return in 1689, Sir Edmund having withdrawn 
from the country, and the Old Charter government being for the present 
revived, he resumed his seat at the Board of Assistants. In the Provincial 
Charter, granted in i691, he was nominated to be of the Council; and 
afterwards, Without interruption, was annually chosen and sat at the Board 
till 1725, when being elected he declined serving, having survived, more 
than seven years, all that were appointed with him to that office in the 
Charter. 

As one of the Assistants, or Magistrates, under the Colonial Charter, 
Mr. Sewall was also ex officio a Judge of the Superior Court. Soon after 
the arrival of the Provincial Charter in 1692, but before any Courts of 
Justice had been established and organized under it, he was appointed by 
the Governor and Council one of the Judges of a Special Court of Oyer 
and ‘lerminer for the trial of persons charged with witchcraft.(10) It is 
well known, that at that time there was a firm general persuasion, not only 
in New England, but in the mother country and throughout Europe, of the 
reality of those impious compacts with Satan, into which persons accused 

of witchcraft were supposed to have entered, and of that diabolical power 
or influence by which they were believed to act. In common with the 
great majority of the community, the members of this Court, were all under 
this delusion, except Major Saltonstall of Haverhill, who declined acting. 
Hence nineteen persons, of the multitudes who were indicted and arraigned 
before them for this crime, were at different times tried, condemned, and 
in pursuance of their sentence, executed. In_ this unhappy affair, the 
judges appear to have acted conscientiously at the time; and to have had 
not only the countenance and approbation, generally, of the rulers, ministers, 





(9) Manuscripts of W. Gibbs, Esq. ernor Mr. Stoughton, Major Saltonstall, Major 
(10) The names of the Judges of this Court are Richards, Major Gedney, Mr. Wait Winthrop, 
recorded as follows in “ Lectures on Witchcraft,” Capt. Sewall, and Mr. Sargeant.” 
by Rev. Mr. Upham of Salem:—** The Lieut. Gov- 
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and people at home, but the decision of Sir Matthew Hale in the Courts 
of the mother country in similar cases, to justify them in their proceedings. 
But the delusion was soon made manifest. Judge Sewall especially became 
convinced of his error, in the part which he had taken in the Court of 
Trials; and often discovered deep regret, penitence and humiliation on 
account of it. He notes, for example, in ‘his Journal, Dec. 24, 1696, on 
occasion of his son Samuel's reciting to him in Latin a portion of the 12th 
chapter of Matthew, ‘ ‘The 7th verse did awfully bring to mind the Salem 
Tragedie.” And at a public fast, Jan. 14, 1696-7, in the order for which 
there was particular reference to the doings of that Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and when he was under much affliction on account of the recent 
death of an infant daughter and other troubles and crosses, he presented to 
Rev. Mr. Willard his minister a note, which was read in the worshipping 
assembly ; he standing up, while Mr. Willard read it, and bowing in token 
of assent when he had done. In this note, while with much delicacy he 
appears to have studiously avoided saying any thing which might seem to 
implicate the other judges, he acknowledged his own guilt in the decisions 
of that Court, asked the pardon of it both of God and man, and deprecated 
the divine judgments for the sin of him or of any other, upon himself, his 
family, or the land. 

But though he thus condemned himself for the part he had acted in the 
recent trials at Salem; yet the public confidence does not seem to have 
been impaired either in him or his associates. For at the first appointment 
of Judges of the Superior Court under the Province Charter, Dec. 6, 1692, 
(a time when a suspicion at least of delusion on the subject of the witch- 
crafts had become common, and when in consequence, the sitting of the 
Court of Oyer and ‘Terminer had been suspended,) Mr. Sewall was chosen 
one. The others were William Stoughton, Esq., Chief Justice, Thomas 
Danforth, Esq., Major John Richards, and Major General Waitstill 
Winthrop; all of whom had been on the bench with Mr. Sewall in the 
trials for witchcraft, except Mr. Danforth. In 1718, April 16th, he was 
appointed to succeed Major General Winthrop, as Chief Justice. And 
although from various causes there were numerous changes in that Court 
in his day, yet he still retained his seat on its bench till 1728; when in 
consequence of his advanced years and increasing infirmities, he resigned 
it; having survived more than ten years all those who had been members 
of that Court from the beginning; and after having officiated in this 
capacity under the Colonial and Provincial Governments upwards of forty 

ears. At the same time also he resigned his commission as Judge of 
Probate for the County of Suffolk, to which he had been appointed by 
Lieut. Governor Tailer in 1715. 

Chief Justice Sewall was an eminently devout man; very constant and 
exemplary in his attendance on the worship of God both in the family, and 
in the public assembly. When prevented by sickness or other necessary 
cause from going to the house of God on the Sabbath, or on other occasions 
of public religious service, he often mentions it in his Journals, as a matter 
of grief to him and humiliating reflection. And how diligent a hearer 
of the word of God he was when there, a number of manuscript volumes 
still remaining, containing the texts and general outline of sermons and 
lectures which he heard both at home and abroad, abundantly testify. He 
was received into the South Church in Boston, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Thomas Thacher, March 30, i677; and was regarded afterward, as 
one of its principal pillars and ornaments. Shortly before he entered into 
church fellowship, he became a member of a private society for prayer and 
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speaking to passages of Scripture, to which his father-in-law, Mr. Hull, 
belonged before him, and the records of the exercises of which remain to 
this day ; and the meetings of this society, which’ were ordinarily held 
weekly, he continued to attend with great constancy, when circumstances 
permitted, through life. When extraordinary providences (of which he 
was a diligent observer) called, he loved to meet his friends at their houses 
or his own, and spend a day in supplications conducted by some of the 
ministers of the town, and in listening to preaching suited to the occasion 
on which they had convened. Often too would he devote a whole day in 
the week time to fasting, reading the Scriptures, and communion with God 
in secret: at which seasons, his Journals signify, that he would not only 
be abundant in prayer for himself, family, and near connections; but would 
likewise frequently pour out his enlarged heart in copious intercessions 
(minutely enumerated in many instances in his manuscripts) on behalf of 
the college, the churches, the town, province and land in which he dwelt ; 
the aboriginal Indians, especially those at Natick; the African slaves; for 
the conversion of Jews and the heathen; for the restraint and downfall of 
papal tyranny, superstitions and usurpations; the peace, purity and pros- 
perity of the Christian Zion; the cause of the oppressed and persecuted 
throughout the world. Nor were these his habits of secret devotion practised 
only when at home, but cherished when abroad. This is particularly 
apparent in his wonted observance of his birth day. As the Courts were 
arranged a part of the time he was on the Bench, that day commonly fell 
when he was on the Plymouth Circuit at Plymouth: in which case, rising 
early on the morning of that day, or of one as near to it as possible, he 
would leave the inn where he lodged, and retire to the meeting-house for 
private devotion. ‘1705. March 23. I got up betimes, and begun my 
birth day in the meeting-house. Finished y? Court y* day.” “1711. 
March 27. Open the Court. Martii 28 mihi natali, diluculo in AS%dem 
intravi, et ibidem Prieces effudi.” 

He was a zealous maintainer of the divine institution of the Christian 
Sabbath ; scrupulously observed from evening to evening (as our fathers 
were accustomed) its sacred rest himself; and often exerted his influence 
and authority, as a magistrate, to prevent or punish illegal and scandalous 
violations of it by others. 

He was a diligent student of the Holy Scriptures, which he was skilkful 
to read in their inspired originals. ‘The prophetic portions of the Sacred 
Volume he perused with an inquisitive mind, and held some opinions 
respecting the events predicted in them, which would be accounted singular 
at the present day. IHlis researches into the prophecies led him to believe 
that America, and particularly the Spanish Province of Mexico, would be 
the seat of the New Jerusalem, described Rev. chap. 2lst; that the 
slaughter of the two witnesses, predicted in the Revelation, was near at 
hand, if not actually accomplished in certain specified events of that day, 
&c. &c. Upon these and kindred topics he took a deep interest in con- 
versing or corresponding with the Boston clergy generally, and with such 
men abroad as Rev. Messrs. Higginson and Noyes of Salem, Wise of 
Ipswich, Torrey of Weymouth, Brimsmead of Marlborough, Walter of 
Roxbury, Stoddard of Northampton, and Clap of Newport; with President 
Wadsworth of Harvard College, and Rector Williams of Yale; Gov. 
Saltonstall of Connecticut, and Gov. Burnet of New York, afterward of 
Massachusetts: and fragments of his conversations, or copies of his corres- 
pondence with most of these gentlemen on these subjects do yet remain. 
In 1697 he published a work, dedicated to Sir William Ashurst and Lieut. 
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Governor Stoughton, and entitled, ‘‘ Phenomena Quedam Apocalyptica,” 
of which there was a second edition in 1727; and in 1713 he published 
another work, styled. ‘‘ Proposals touching the Accomplishment of the 
Prophecies.” Both these productions of his pen were to appearance con- 
siderably read in his time, though they have now become quite obsolete. 
And however whimsical or fanciful some of the interpretations of the 
prophecies advanced in them may now be justly accounted ; still they were 
in accordance with the spirit and sentiments of many of his day, and 
were received by numbers of learned individuals at their publication with 
expressions of respect and approbation. 

Judge Sewall’s principles in religion were strictly Calvinistic and Con- 
gregational. He was warmly attached to that system of faith, and to those 
forms of worship and government in the church, which were embraced 
and practised by the Puritan settlers of New England. Occasionally he 
employed his pen in their illustration and defence ;(11) and was strongly 
oppoved to all innovations in doctrine, as well as very jealous of any cere- 
monies or usages in divine service, that savored of prelacy, or were of 
human invention. And yet he abhorred persecution; did not confine 
religion or his charity to persons of his own devomination; and could be 
candid and forbearing to men, who while they conformed to the generally 
received standards of Congregationalism both in doctrine and church 
government, manifested occasionally some difference of religious sentiment; 
or who, on account of some novelties in their modes of worship and dis- 
cipline, were regarded, for a season at least, with aversion and suspicion by 
the great body of the people. With many Episcopalians, for instance, he 
lived on terms of intim: icy and friendship, though from conscientious objec- 
tions to the burial office, he would seldom if ever enter the church at their 
funerals. And though he had a strong dislike to prelacy and the book of 
common prayer ; yet he would speak of individual bishops in terms of great 
respect and commendation, and held portions of that standard of conformity 
in public worship in high reverence and esteem. Among the last authors 
whom he appears to have read or consulted, were Bishops Jewell and 
Pearson ; (12) and one of his last efforts on his dying bed was to repeat 
that favorite formula of belief in the Episcopal service, the Apostles’ Creed. 

As he was a firm believer in the Christian revelation himself, so he dis- 
covered a hearty zeal for its universal reception and practical influence 
among his fellow men. Ile was ever ready to contribute his aid towards 
the preaching of the gospel in destitute places, and the encouragement of 
pious yet needy ministers. For example, he gave for these ends a farm at 
Kingston, R. 1., which was many years in the occupation of Rev. Samuel 
Niles, (afterward of Braintree, ) while he ministered in that place; and 
which is still helpful, it is believed, to the support of the gospel there. And 
he manifested a particular interest in the spiritual condition of the abori- 
ginal natives of New England, whom he believed, with his revered friend, 
the Apostle Eliot, to be descendants of the ten captive tribes of Israel; 
and therefore approved himself not only a decided steady advocate of their 
political interests, but a hearty friend to their religious instruction and 
eternal well-being. For the promotion of these great ends, he cheerfully 
devoted much time and pains, freely offered both his prayers and his 
alms. ‘T'o encourage the praying Indians at Natick, he occasionally gave 
them his snmgney in their worship ; and was always ready to afford them, 





(11) Copy of Letter to Rev. N. Stone, . een Excelleney’s, and carry’d home his Excellency’s 
Feb. 25, 1714-15. Jewell, &c.——I receiv’d Dr. Pearson un the Creed 


(12) “1798, Feria tertia, Oct. 22. I wenttohis of the Rev. Mr. Gee.” Journal. 
VOL. XIII. 32 
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what they frequently asked, his counsel and aid. For those at Sandwich, 
he contributed liberally to the building of a meeting house. And from 
Dr. Mather’s Magnalia it appears, that for some Indian congregation he 
erected a house of worship entirely at his own expense ; which gave those 
Indians cause, Mather observes, ‘‘to pray for him under that character, 
* he loveth our nation, for he hath built us a synagogue.’ (13) 

This his zeal on behalf of the Indian natives, led to the choice of him in 
1699, as one of the Commissioners of the honorable Society in England 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England and parts adjacent ; 
and shortly after, as their Secretary and ‘Treasurer. ‘These latter offices 
he laid down in 1724, when the infirmities of old age had crept upon him, 
having discharged their highly responsible duties with acknowledged dili- 
gence and fidelity. But his place, as one of the Commissioners, he still 
retained; and continued to exert himself for the spiritual good of the 
Indians therein.(14) 

He was a proficient in classical learning himself; and a friend of learning 
and learned men. Such was the confidence reposed in his wisdom and 
discernment by the founders and trustees of Yale College, that he was em- 
ployed by them in 1701, together with Hon. Isaac Addington, to draw up 
Statutes for the regulation of that infant seminary. He gave five hundred 
acres of land in the Narraganset territory, R. I., for the support of a school 
at Kingston in that State ; and to Harvard College, of which he was some- 
time a resident Fellow, and afterward, as a member of the Provincial 
Council, one of the Board of Overseers for many years, he made a dona- 
tion of five hundred acres more in the same territory, as a monument of 
his good will. 

In his judicial capacity, he manifested habitually a firm purpose to min- 
ister the laws of the land with justice and impartiality, mingled with clem- 
ency, in the fear of God. Even in the part he took in condemning the 
unhappy persons accused of witchcraft, although he afterwards charged 
himself with guilt, and publicly asked the pardon both of God and man ; 
yet it was never doubted by others, that he acted with entire conscientious- 
ness, and with an upright regard to apparent duty at the time. 

Finally, he was a person of eminent humility and meekness, benevolence 
and charity: patient under occasional unmerited abuse or neglect; slow 
to resent injuries and affronts, quick to forgive them; and extending to 
men of all descriptions and conditions, as there was opportunity, his good 
offices and his good will. THis house was a seat of hospitality, ever open to 
all good men. ‘The learned found him an intelligent companion ; the min- 
isters of the Gospel, a liberal patron and friend. He visited the fatherless 
and the widow in their afiliction, and gave much alms to the needy, 
especially to indigent ministers, or their bereaved families. Even the 
friendless negroes found in him an advocate. For many years he enter- 
tained a thorough dislike of enslaving them ; and about 1700, he published 
an Essay against the practice, entitled, ‘‘ Selling of Joseph,” which he 
presented to the Council and Assembly. ‘This Tract was extensively cir- 
culated at that day; but it is not known whether a copy of it be now 
extant. 

This excellent person, when he had for a long course of years served his 
generation according (it is believed) to the will of God, at length retired 
from the world and its busy scenes, and in the bosom of his family spent 





(13) Magnalia, Vol.I. Pt. If. p.518. Memoirof (14) Letter to Isaac Simon, &c. of the Church 
Eliot. at Mashpaw (Marshpee?) Oct. 8, 1728; Copy of 
in Letter Book. 
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the remainder of his days in domestic endearments, intercourse with his 
particular friends, communion with God, and preparation for a better state. 
He did not cease however from his eflorts to do good in the world, though 
he had withdrawn from its cares and pursuits. During the last year of his 
life especially, he made a business of purchasing at the bookstores pub- 
lished sermons and treatises of piety and practical religion, and giving 
them to his neighbors, and to his friends and their families far and near; 
thus virtually performing the office of a Tract distributor. In this way, he 
distributed in the course of the year 1729, previously to his being seized 
with his last sickness, four hundred distinct copies of such publications as 
Mitchel on the Glory of Heaven, Walter on the Holiness of Heaven, Lee’s 
Triumph of Mercy, Lee’s Triumph of Faith, Mather’s Mighty Saviour, 
Mather’s Glory of Christ, Higginson’s Legacy of Peace, Loring on the 
New Birth, The Strait Gate (by Mr. Gee?); Faith and Fervency in 
Prayer, Gibbs’s Sermon to Little Children, &c. &c. as is particularly 
noted in his Almanac for that year. 

His last illness was of about a month’s continuance. During this in- 
terval, though it was remarked by some that he ordinarily said but little ; 
yet he exhibited a pattern of Christian patience and submission ; and was 
enabled at times to signify his faith in the Gospel of Jesus, his love for the 
Saviour, his desire to follow him even to the end, a strong sense of the 
necessity and efficacy of Christ’s mediation, and his comfortable hope of 
obtaining through him immortal life and glory beyond the grave. He died 
on the morning of January 1, 1729-30, in his seventy-eighth year, revered 
and beloved by all good men, and much lamented at his death. He was 
honorably interred January 7th; and the next day, January 8th, at the 
Boston Thursday Lecture, Rev. Mr. Prince preached a Funeral discourse 
on his account from 1 Samuel, vii. 156 —17. ‘* And Samucl judged Israel 
all the days of his life,’ &c. ‘This discourse was published. And ap- 
pended to it was an “ Account of the deceased from the Weekly News 
Letter, No.. 158, corrected.” It may not be amiss to exhibit here the fol- 
lowing extracts from both these publications. Having spoken of the early 
piety, education and conduct of Judge Sewall, Rev. Mr. Prince proceeds 


thus: 


‘«¢ And now, Let us All lift up our Eyes and behold, with what Appro- 
bation and Pleasure The God of Heaven looks down upon him in all his 
lovely Advances of Life; And how the kind Decrees break forth, and 
show what He has a mind to do for the Youth that Honours Him. 

«“ Tho’ at first design’d and trained up for the Seryice of the Christian 
Tabernacle ; yet being by the call of Providence diverted from it, He is 
put into the early Possession of secular Wealth and Dignity: Nor this as 
into a Snare to ruin his Soul, or make an empty show in the World; but 
as into a larger Sphere and Power of employing his Talents for the Glory 
of God, and the Advantage of Men. 

“ Being in a great Measure adorn’d with the early Endowments of 
Samuel, especially cordial Love to his Country, eminent knowledge of the 
Laws of God, Zeal to observe them, and promote their observance in 
others, Humility, Prudence and a blameless Life; He is about the same 
Age, advanced by Heaven and the Choice of the People, as Ile, to be a 
Principal Councillour, Judge and Ruler among them, 

‘‘ And now, Let us see how He rises and moves in this exalted Orb: 
How his humble Mind remains the same, and therein shows itself superior 
to sublunary Greatness; but his Piety, Goodness and Wisdom, not only 
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continue but grow, until [Te gains a distinguishing Crown of Glory, as the 
Wise Man styles it, to his Hoary Head, in the Course of Righteousness. 

‘“‘ Let us look into the Council Chamber ; and see his great Concern for 
the Honour of God; the Reputation of Government; and the Welfare of 
his Country, in their continued Liberty, Learning, Peace, good Order, 
Religion ; and especially their perpetual Adherence to the inspired Seri 
tures, as the perfect Rule of Faith of Life and Worship, and the F'unda- 
mental Purpose of this Plantation..... And there, behold his Thought- 
fulness, Moderation, Prudence, Caution, Faithfulness, and Zeal and 
Courage on proper occasions, tho’ his Constitution chiefly inclin’d him to 
great Gentleness. . 

“As He goes out to the Gate thro’ the City, when Ie prepares his Seat 
in the Street, both the young and the aged arise and stand up. He puts 
on Righteousness and it cloaths Him: Jlis Judgment is as a Robe and 
Diadem. He is Eyes to the Blind, and Feet to the Lame: a Father to 
the Poor,—to the Poor Indians I might especially say, for whom He has 
the tenderest Compassions; and the Cause which He knows not He 
searches out: He breaks the Jaws of the Wicked, and plucks the Spoil 
out of their ‘l'eeth. 

“‘ Let us enter into the Courts of Justice ; and see Him solemn, patient, 
grave and fixed in his Attachment to the Laws of God; a Terror to the 
Children of Belial ; Defending the Poor and the Fatherless, doing Justice 
to the afilicted and needy ; delivering the Poor and the needy, and ridding 
them out of the Hand of the Wicked. And while with an awful Brow He 
condemns the flagitious Criminal to Bodily Pains; his Bowels yearn and 
his Lips speak Life to the precious Soul. 

“See how his Appearance raises in every Mind an Expectation of Jus- 
tice: and his snowy Locks like Samuel’s adorn the Bench, attract every 
Eye to look on the more venerable ace they Crown, and make us wish 
his Place might never miss him. 

‘‘ Let us go into the Religious Assemblies; and there we see his seat 
constantly filled, with the Bible before Him to try every Doctrine. See 
how He admires and delights in the Beauty of every Divine Institution. 
And there let us view and be like Him, in his reverent and careful Atten- 
tion, his humble and devout Behaviour, and the gentle Fervour of his pious 
Soul within, raising up a silent Light in his Countenance. 

‘* Let us visit his family ; and there behold the strict and still Religion, 
the grave and comely Order. How every Sabbath is kept from Evening to 
Evening in a sacred manner; and every Day, Morning and Evening, the 
Scriptures read, and his Prayers with his Household go up as Incense to 
Heaven. How he instructs and councils those under his Care, and makes 
them easy and wise together. How free his Table to the learned and pious ; 
How welcome is every Minister as an Ambassador of Christ ; every Scholar 
treated with learned and entertaining Conversation, especially on the 
Holy Scriptures in their Originals; every Comer with Freedom and 
Courtesy ; and every Poor with wise Advice and Alms. 

** Let us follow Him into Every Place and Company ; and there admire 
and imitate the same continual Vein of unaffected Piety, of condescending 
Kindness, of innocent and decent Alacrity ; and of such engaging Meek- 
ness and Freedom of Speech, as make his Presence the Satisfaction of all 
about Him, the Loveliness of Piety visible, and the Ways thereof appear to 
be the ways of Wisdom and Pleasantness. 

“Let us now behold Him gently Descending the Stage of Life; as his 
Age grows on him, first contracting his Circuit, then laying down one 
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Public Office after another, and at length retiring to his House like 
Samuel ; that he might be gradually loosened from his earthly Cares, and 
have the greater Leisure to entertain Himself with the opening Views of 
that glorious Life which begins to dawn and rise upon Him, and will never 
decline. 

** Lastly, Let us attend on his Death Bed side ; and view his exemplary 
Patience, Submission, Resignation, Faith ; and the same humble, heavenly, 
and unrufiled Calmness of Mind as were usual with Him in the Days of 
his Health. How precious were the Tho’ts and Discourse of the Re- 
deemer still to Him: How He composes Himself to Die, as if He were 
only to sleep or rest in His gracious Arms. And when his Eyes were 
closed and his Speech had fail’d Him, his Hands still constantly rising at 
every devout Meditation, till his Soul retires by undiscernible Degrees 
from every Organ of Life, that it might take its Flight to the Blessed 
Abodes: And then with what wonderful Ease and Gentleness it leaves 
them without so much as a parting Groan or the least Intimation of 
Sorrow. 

“‘ Thus liv’d and died this venerable Judge of our Country, whom the 
God of our Fathers was pleased to raise up and continue to the present 
Generation, as a memorable Instance of our primitive Glory,” &c. &c. 


The Weekly News Letter Account sums up the character of Judge 
Sewall in the following terms : 


“For his Character ....I shall sum it up in this Epitome .... That 
He was universally and greatly reverenc’d, esteemed and beloved among 
us for his eminent Piety, Learning, and Wisdom ; his grave and venerable 
Aspect and Carriage ;_ his instructive, affable and chearful Conversation ; 
his strict Integrity and regard to Justice; his extraordinary tender and 
compassionate Heart ; his neglect of the World ; his abundant Liberality ; 
his catholick and publick Spirit; his critical Acquaintance with the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew Languages, the Latin Poets, and above all the Holy 
Scriptures in their Inspir’d Originals; his Zeal for the Purity of Insti- 
tuted Worship; his constant, diligent and reverent Attendance on it, both 
in the Church and Family; his Love for the Churches, People and Minis- 
ters, the civil and religious Interests of this Country ; his tender Concern 
for the aboriginal Natives; and as the Crown of all, his Moderation, 
Peaceableness and Humility; which being all united in the same Person, 
and in an high Degree and Station, rende ‘red Him one of the most shining 
Lights and Honours of the Age and Land wherein he lived, and worthy of 
very distinguishing regard in the New English Histories.” 


Chief Justice Sew all was thrice married : viz. 

1. February 28, 1675-6, to Miss Hannah Hull, daughter and sole heir 
of John Hull, Esq. who was born February 14, 1657-8, and died October 
19, 1717, aged 60. 

2. October 29, 1719, to Mrs. Abigail Tilley, widow; who died sud- 
denly, May 26, 1720, aged 54, 

3. March 2 9, 1722, to Mrs. Mary Gibbs, widow, who survived him, and 
died at Newton, July 17, 1746, aged 79. 

He had issue by his first wife only, viz. seven sons and seven daughters. 
Of these fourteen children, only six lived to mature age; and only three 
survived him. ‘These six were 
1. Samuel, born June 11, 1678; married Sept. 15, 1702, to Miss Re- 
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bekah Dudley, daughter of Joseph Dudley, Esq. Governor of Massachu- 
setts ; resided principally at Brookline ; received the commission of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace Jan. 24, 1722-23; and died at Brookline of a paralytic 
shock Feb. 27, 1750-51, aged 73 Ile was proprietor of a large landed 
estate in Brookline, de sewed principally from his grandfather Hull, and 
called to this day, ‘‘the Sewall Farm.” ‘The well known ‘* Sewall’ s 
Point” was part of it, taking its name from him. Of seven children, only 
one lived to maturity: viz. 

Henry Sewall, born at Brookline, March 8, 1719-20; graduated at 
Harvard College, 1738: married Aug. 18, 1743, to Miss Ann White of 
Brookline ; pursued an agricultural life ; was a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Suffolk ; and died May 29, 1771. The following character of 
him appeared in the Massachusetts Gazette, or Boston Weekly News Let- 
ter of June 6, 1771. “On the 29th inst. (ult.) died at Brookline in the 
52d year of his age, Henry Sewall, Esq. ; The worthy Descendant of an 
antient and honorable amily. He had a natural aversion to the noise and 
vanity of the World, and preferred the silent Walks of private and retired 
Life; where he exhibited with an amiable Lustre, the Virtues of the 
Father, friend and Neighbour. He was cheerful in his Disposition ; gay 
without Levity; rich without Pride; and without Ostentation an honest 
Man.” Ilis children that arrived to mature years, were 

Hull Sewall, born April 9, 1744 ; graduated at Harvard College, 1761 ; 
married Miss Abigail Sparhawk of Litthe Cambridge, now Brighton ; pur- 
sued no profession ; and died Nov. 27, 1767. 

Samuel, born Dec. 31, 1745; graduated at Harvard College, 1761; 
lived unmarried ; studied the profession of the Law; was one of the many 
gentlemen of the Bar, who addressed a letter of condolence to Gov. Hutch- 
inson on his sailing for England, and another of congratulation to Gov. 
Gage on his arrival to take the government of the Province, in 1774; left 
his | country as a Refugee in 1776, by which he forfeited a large estate that 
he inherited by right “of his mother in Brookline ; and died at Bristol, 
England, in May, ISI!. 

Henry, born Jan. 19, 1749, at Brookline ; graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege, 1763; and died, unmarried, Oct. 17, 1772 

Hannah, born at Brookline Sept. 2, 1751, married to Mr. Edward Wol- 
cott of Brookline, and died, a widow, at her daughter’s, Mrs. Ridgway of 
Darchetiee, about the beginning of the year 1832, aged 81. 

Hannah, born Feb. 3, 1679-80, and died, unmarried, Aug. 16, 1724, 
aa 45. 

3. Elisabeth, born Dec. 29, 1681; married to Mr. Grove Hirst, mer- 
chant of Boston, Oct. 17, 1700; died July 10, 1716; leaving one son and 
four daughters, viz. 

Mary, born Jan. 31, 1703-4; and married Feb. 21, 1722-3, to Capt. 
William Pepperell of Kittery, afterward Sir William Coonan. 

Samuel, born Oct. 23, 1705, and graduated at Harvard College, 1723. 
Being suddenly seized with a fit at Boston, Jan. 14, 1726-7, he was taken 
up for dead, and buried on the I8th, in the family tomb. But (lamentable 
to think of) there was afterward reason to fear, as tradition says, that he 
had been buried alive. 

Elisabeth, who was married May 9, 1728, to Rev. Charles Chauncy, col- 
league pastor of First Church, Boston ; and died in her 31st year, May 13, 
1737, leaving a son and two daughters. 

Hannah, who was married to Mr. Nathanael Balston, June 22, 1727. 

Jane, married Dec. 23, 1729, to Mr. Addington Davenport, eldest son 
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of Hon. Judge Davenport, and presumed to be Rev. Mr. Addington 
Davenport, of the class of 1719, at Harvard College, and minister of one 
of the Episcopal Churches in Boston. 

4. Joseph, born Aug. 15, 1688; graduated at Harvard College, 1707 ; 
ordained colleague pastor with Rev. Ebenezer Pe mberton of the Old South 
Church, Boston, Sept. 16, 1713; married to Miss Elisabeth Walley, 
daughter of Hon. John Walley deceased, and a sister of Rev. Dr. Chauncy’s 
mother, Oct. 29, 1713; was honored with the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
by the University of Glasgow in 1731; and died June 27, 1769, in the 
Sist year of his age, and 56th of his ministry, having followed one senior 
and two junior colleagues to the grave, and witnessed the installation, and 
the close, of the pastoral services of a third. He left one son only, viz. 

Samuel, born May 2, 1715; graduated at Harvard College, 1733; 
married, May 18, 1749, to Miss Elisabeth Quincy, daughter of Edmund 
Quincy, Esq. ; was a merchant in Boston, one of the selectmen of the town 
several years, viz. 1762, 1763, &c. to 1768 ; ; a Justice of the Peace, and a 
deacon of the Old South Church, of which his father was a pastor; and 
died suddenly of an apoplectic fit at the house of Rev. Mr. Prentiss in Hol- 
liston, Jan. 19, 1771, leaving two sons and five daughters, viz. 

Elisabeth, born March 12, 1749-50; married to 8 Samuel Salisbury, Esq. 
deacon of the Old South Church, Boston, Sept. 29, 1768 ; and died March 
25, 1789. 

Hannah, born March 15, 1753; married, 1771, to Mr. James Hill of 
Boston, and died July 4, 1827. 

Sarah, born Jan. 14, 1756, died unmarried at Cambridge, Sept. 14, 1780, 
and was buried there in the tomb of Prof. W igglesworth. 

Samuel: born Dec. 11, 1757; graduated at Harvard College, 1776; 
studied Law with Hon. Francis Dana (afterward Chief Justice) at Cam- 
bridge ;_ established himself in the practice of that profession at Marble- 
head about 1780; was married to Miss Abigail Devereux, only daughter of 
Dr. Humphrey Devereux of Marblehead, Dec. 8, 1781; chosen a repre- 
sentative of Essex South District in Congress, 1796 and 1798; appointed 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 1800, and Chief Justice 
of the same, as successor of Chief Justice Parsons, Jan. 1814; and died 
suddenly at Wiscasset, the day after he had opened Court, June 8, 1814, 
aged 57. His remains were afterward conveyed to Marblehead for inter- 
ment; but the gentlemen of the Bar, as a token of their respect and 
affection for him, erected a monument to his memory at Wiscasset. Fort 
Sewall at Marblehead was so called, in honor of him, at the recommenda- 
tion probably of Major Tousard, the engineer who superintended its re- 
pairs in 1798. 

Dorothy, born Dec. 23, 1758; married to Col. Joseph May, of Boston, 
Dec. 28, 1784; and died Oct. 31, 1825 

Katharine, born June 5, 1760; married to Mr. Henry Gallison, of Mar- 
blehead, May 24, 1787; and died Oct. 24, 1788. She was the mother of 
the late lamented John Gallison, Esq. of Boston. 

Joseph, born March 9, 1762; and married to Miss Mary Robie, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Robie, Esq. ‘of Salem, deceased, Sept. 21, 17¢8: a 
merchant in Boston, late Treasurer of the Commonwealth, and the oldest 
survivor in this branch = the descendants of Henry Sewall of Newbury. 

5. Mary, born Oct. 28, 1691; married Aug. 24, 1709, to Mr. Samuel 
Gerrish, bookseller in Boston, and son of Rev. Joseph Gerrish of Wen- 
ham ; and died Nov. 17, 1710, leaving a daughter only, Hannah, who 
died April 23, 1711. 
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6. Judith, born Jan. 2, 1701-2; married to Rev. William Cooper, col- 
league pastor with Rev. Dr. Colman of Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
May 12, 1720; and died Dec. 23, 1740; leaving two children, viz. 

William, the venerable ‘Town Clerk of Boston for many years; born at 
Brookline at his uncle Sewall’s, (to whose house his mother had retired on 
account of the small pox then prevalent in Boston,) Oct. 1, 1721; and 
died at Boston about the year 1810. 

Samuel, born March 28, 1725; graduated at Harvard College, 1743; 
ordained over Brattle Street Church, Boston, May 25, 1746, as successor of 
his father, and colleague pastor with Rev. Dr. Colman ; and died Dec. 23, 
1783. He was many years a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege ; and was honored with the Degree of Doctor in Divinity by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Judge Sewall left behind him numerous volumes of manuscripts, &c. 
as monuments of his industry and attentive observation. Among them, 
beside several small volumes of a miscellaneous character, are 

1. A Journal of occurrences, &c. from Dec. 1673 to July 1677. This 
was destroyed by a fire at Boston in 1824: but a copy of it had been pre- 
viously taken, which yet remains. 

2. Three volumes of Journals from Feb. 1684-5 to Oct. 1729, within 
three months of his death. Also a small volume, being a Journal of his 
Voyage to England, &c. in 168s. 

3. A Letter Book, containing copies of his letters to his correspondents, 
and in some instances, of theirs to him; from Feb. 1685-6 to Sept. 1729. 

4. A Common Place Book in quarto, containing extracts from authors 
in English and Latin, on various subjects which he had read. 

5. Five volumes in I2mo., containing sketches of Sermons and Lec- 
tures which he heard at home and abroad. 





SIR MATTHEW HALE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


Morning. 1. To lift up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for renewing my 
life. 2. To renew my covenant with God in Christ, by renewed acts of faith 
receiving Christ, and rejoicing in the height of that relation, and by resolution 
of being one of his people, doing him allegiance. 3. Adoration and prayer. 
4. Setting a watch over my own infirmities and passions, over the snares laid 
in our way. 

Day Employment. There must be an employment of two kinds. 1. Our 
ordinary calling: to serve God in it. It is a service to Christ, though ever so 
mean. (Col. iii.) Here, faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not to overlay 
myself with more business than I can bear. 2. Our spiritual employments: 
mingle somewhat of God’s immediate service in this day. 

Refreshments. 1. Meat and drink: moderation, seasoned with somewhat of 
God. 2. Recreations: 1. Not our business. 2. Suitable. No games, if given 
to covetousness or passion. 

Ifalone. 1. Beware of wandering, vain, and lustful thoughts ; fly from thy- 
self rather than entertain these. 2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable ; 
view the evidences of thy salvation; the state of thy soul; the coming of 
Christ; thy own mortality ; it will make thee humble and watchful. 

Company. Do good to them. Use God’s name reverently. Beware of leay- 
ing an ill impression by ill example. Receive good from them if more know- 
ing. 7 

Evening. Cast up the accounts of the day. If aught be amiss beg pardon. 
Gather resolution of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy and grace of God 
that hath supported thee. 
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NOTES——-LINCOLN COUNTY, ME. 


NOTES. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 


This County was established at the same time with Cumberland, June 19, 1760. It 
embraced at that time the easterly part, and much the greater portion of the State; ex- 
tending westerly to the Androscoggin, and thence northerly to Lower Canada. There 
have been formed out of this territory, since that period, at successive dates, the Counties 
of Hancock, Washington, Kennebec, Somerset, Penobscot, Waldo, part of Franklin, 
Piscataquis, and Aroostook. 

The County of Lincoln contains within its present limits 31 towns, in 16 of which, as 
seen in the preceding tabular view, there has been settled a Congregational ministry. 
There has been a Congregational church formed at Bremen, formerly part of Bristol; 
but it has never had a settled pastor, though sustaining the ordinances of religion 
uniformly a part of the year.—The population of the County, at the census of 1837, was 
60,226. 


Auna, once the north part of Pownalborough, was incorporated, under the name of 
New Milford, June 25, 1794. It took its present name, Feb. 28, 1811. 

“ The church in Alna, then New Milford, was organized with five members, Sept. 27, 
1796. On the following day, the Rev. Jonathan Ward was ordained to the pastoral care 
of the newly constituted church. His ministry continued nearly twenty-two years. He 
was dismissed, by advice of council, July 6, 1818. During his ministry, 41 members 
were received to the church. Previously to the resettlement of the stated ministry, two 
other members were added to the church. The Rev. Samuel Johnson was ordained to 
the pastoral care of the church, Nov. 24, 1818; and the pastoral relation dissolved, May 
24, 1828. His ministry continued nine years and nine months; within which time, 37 
members were received into the church. The church remained without a pastor, some- 
thing more than two years. The Rev. Moses T. Harris took the pastoral care of the 
church, by ordination, Sept. 28, 1830; and the pastoral relation was dissolved, June 28, 
1832. During his ministry, 19 were added to the church. Three other members were 
added, while the church was destitute of a pastor. The present pastor of the church 
commenced his ministry here, in Nov. 1832; and was installed Oct. 8, 1834. During his 
ministry, 30 members have been received into the church.”—MS. letter of Rev. Enos 
Merrill, present Pastor of the church at Alina. 


Batu.—* Bath was originally a part of Georgetown; and was incorporated as its 
second parish in May, 1753, then containing about 200 inhabitants. The first meeting- 
house, in this parish, was commenced in 1760; and although soon occupied, was not 
finished till several years afterwards. In 1825, it was taken down, and made into shops 
and dwellings. Bath was incorporated as a town in 1781, and made a port of entry, and 
with the other towns on the Kennebec, was constituted a collection district. Two small 
vessels had been built, previous to 1755, which were employed in the coasting trade, 
At the present time (1840,) the district has registered 51,646 tons of shipping. 

“‘ The original proprietor and first settler of what is now called Bath, was a minister of 
the gospel, by the name of Gutch, who came from Salem, Ms. about the year 1660; and 
officiated in a church, which stood on the east side of the Kennebec, at the upper end 
of Arousic Island. He was drowned about twenty years afterwards, in attempting to 
cross the river. 

“The first account of any stated preaching in Bath, was in 1755, while it was the 
second parish of Georgetown, when Rev. Mr. Merriam was ‘invited to settle,’ but 
declined. Between 1759 and 1765, three gentlemen were severally invited, by the 
parish, to become their stated minister, but neither of them accepted the invitation. 

** In 1765, a church, consisting of Joshua Philbrook and six others, was organized by 
Rev. Mr. Miller of Brunswick, and had the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered 
to them once. But very soon doubts arose, whether they were organized according to 
gospel order, and they gave up the connection. Several persons were employed as 
preachers, between 1765 and 1767, but none were invited to ‘settle.’ 

‘‘In 1767, the Rev. Francis Winter was ordained as the pastor of the second church 
and parish in Georgetown; the church having been formed by the council which 
ordained him. He continued in his pastoral relation twenty years; and his connection 
with his people was then dissolved, ‘by an agreement between him and his parish.’ 
The church became virtually extinct, shortly after his dismission in 1787; and no records 
or papers respecting it, are now known to exist. 
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‘From 1787 to 1792, Rev. Messrs. Abraham Cummings, Otis Crosby, and John 
Webber, were employed to preach, but the supply was very irregular, and in 1793, an 
indictment was filed against the town, for neglecting to procure a gospel minister, 
according to the statute then in force in the Commonwealth. 

“© In 1795, the Rev. Hugh Wallis preached as a candidate, and in July of that year, 
‘ was invited to settle.’ Having consented to be ordained, a council assembled for the 
purpose, on Dec, 8th of the same year, who, finding a remnant of Mr. Winter’s church, 
consisting of two male members, whose religious sentiments and evidence of piety they 
approved, united with them thirteen others, in a church state, with a new covenant, and 
articles of faith. This was the first organization of the North Church, now styled the 
First Church in Bath. The next day, Dec. 9, 1795, Mr. Wallis was ordained as its 
pastor. The parish, then consisting of the whole town, were greatly divided in senti- 
ment, which caused the ministry of Mr. Wallis to be full of trials and perplexities. His 

astoral relation was dissolved in July, 1800, by the advice of a mutual council. 

“ After the dismission of Mr. Wallis, this church still continued its connection with the 
town, till the year 1802; and in the mean time, several clergymen were employed. 
Finding however, that difficulties were continually arising out of its parochial relations 
with the whole town, the leading members of the church, with such as chose to be 
associated with them, applied to the Legislature, for an act of incorporation, as a religious 
society, and were incorporated soon after, by the name of ‘ The Congregational Society 
of Bath ;’ and the same year, they erected the North Meeting House. No minister was 
settled over this Society, till 1806, when the Rev. Asa Lyman was installed pastor of 
the church and society ; but was disinissed, in consequence of ill health, in the year 
1808. From this time till 1812, this church had a regular supply of preaching, although 
it had no settled minister. On the 4th of November of this year, the Rev. John W. 
Ellingwood was ordained as its pastor, the church then consisting of 75 members, of 
whoin only 26 now (1840) remain, all the rest having deceased or moved away. During 
the ministry of the present pastor, 320 persons have been added to this church ; 271 by 
profession, and 49 from other churches. The present number of the church is 234, 
During the period under consideration, there have been seven distinct revivals of religion, 
some of them partial, others more general, but all of them glorious seasons of divine 
power and grace ; and by them 215 were added to the church, aking an average of a 
little more than 30 to each revival. Fifty-six other cases of hopeful conversion, and 
addition to the church, have occurred in the intervals between these revivals, making 
the aggregate of 271, before mentioned.”” Mr, Ellingwood received in 1824 the degree 
Master of Arts at Bowdoin College. 

** After the incorporation of the ‘ Congregational Society of Bath,’ in connection with 
the First Church, the rest of the inhabitants of the town, which constituted the First or 
original Parish, remained without any settled minister, or any church establishment, 
until Dec. 26, 1805, when the Rev. William Jenks was ordained ; at which time a church 
was organized by the ordaining council, which is now denominated the *‘ Second Church,’ 
of Bath. From 1810 to 18)}2, Dr. Jenks officiated as minister both of the First and 
Second Churches; and preached alternately in the North and South meeting houses. 
At the close of 1812, he was elected Professor of Oriental Languages in Bowdoin College, 
and occupied the chair of that professorship for three years. ‘The contract with his people 
was dissolved in 1817, when he removed to Boston, to take charge of a select school, in 
which city he now resides, as pastor of the Church in Green Street. After his removal to 
Boston, his people remained destitute of a minister for six years ; and the greater part of the 
church and society worshipped with the congregation in the North meeting house during 
that period. His connection with his church was not formally dissolved till Sept. 10, 
1823, when Rev. Seneca White was ordained his successor. Mr. White’s connection 
with the church and society was dissolved in 1830, by mutual consent. 

* After Mr. White’s dismission, the church and society again continued without stated 
preaching, and the greater part of the people again worshipped in the North meeting 
house, with the First Church, during a period of five years ; at the end of which period, 
they employed the Rev. Ray Palmer as a candidate. Soon after Mr. Palmer commenced 
his labors, a new church was organized, to which a considerable portion of the Second 
Church became subsequently united. This church is styled the ‘ Third Church in 
Bath ;’ and on the 23d day of August, 1835, Mr. Palmer was ordained its pastor, and 
now sustains that office. The Second Church still has a nominal existence, but has no 
minister, nor any distinct religious meetings.”—MS. Lelter of Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, 
present Pastor of the First Church, Bath. 


BooTusay, previously a plantation by the name of Townsend, was incorporated Nov. 
8, 1764. The church was organized in the early part of 1767, when the Rev. John 
Murray, from Ireland, took the pastoral charge of it. Mr. Murray ministered to the 
people somewhat more than a dozen years, when he removed to Newburyport, and suc- 
ceeded Rev. Jonathan Parsons, as pastor of a church in that town. His ministry at 
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Boothbay was very euccessful ; as also in the adjoining towns, where he labored abun- 
dantly. There were three other ministers, (Rev. Messrs. Merrill, Gould, and Chapin,) 
who succeeded Mr. Murray in the ministry at Boothbay, neither of whom was settled. 
In Oct. 1798, Rev. John Sawyer, formerly minister in Orford, N. H. was installed their 
pastor. He remained about ten years. Rev. Jabez P. Fisher succeeded him, as pastor, 
in June, 1809, and remained a litte more than seven years. In June, 1818, Rev. Isaac 
Weston was ordained pastor of the church. He remained about twelve years; and then 
was settled in Cumberland. The ministry of Mr. Weston was prosperous, there being a 
revival of religion, at the time of his settlement, and some “ seasons of refreshing ”’ after- 
ward. Rev. Charles L. Cook was ordained in Oct. 1830, and deposed about two years 
after. His ministry was disastrous. The present pastor, Rev. David Cushman, was 
ordained Feb. 7, 1838, and has been blessed, in the course of the year past, with an 
extended revival of religion. 


BristoL. This town was incorporated in 1765. The church was organized in 1767; 
but no minister ordained, till July 4, 1773, when Rev. Alexander M’Lean became their 
pastor. Rev. William Riddel was ordained his colleague, in June, 1796, and was dismissed 
by mutual consent, in 1804. Mr. M’Lean deceased in 1808. Rev. Jonathan Belden, 
formerly minister at Winthrop, was installed, Aug. 12, 1807, and continued about ten 
vears, when he was dismissed, by mutual consent. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman succeeded 

im, and was ordained Sept. 15, 1824, and dismissed Feb. 7, 1833. Rev. Samuel L. 
Gould, the present pastor, was ordained Oct. 23, 1839. 


Drespen. This town, which was incorporated June 25, 1794, was previously the 
West Precinct of Pownalborough. The church was organized Sept. 1, 1801, and the 
day following, Rev. Freeman Parker was ordained pastor, 


“ EpcecomsB, which took its name probably from Sir Richard Edgecomb of Great 
Britain, was incorporated March 8, 1774. The Congregational church was organized in 
1783; but the records are lost. The minister of the town first settled was the Rev. 
Benjamin Chapman. He was ordained March 4, 1801, and died July 13, 1804; having 
labored in the gospel ministry, in different places, eighteen years. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Samuel Sewall, who was ordained pastor of the church Sept. 30, 1807. In 
May, 1814, he removed from Edgecomb; but the relation between him and the church 
was not dissolved until his death, which took place March 16,1826. Mr. Sewall removed 
from Edgecomb to Georgetown, and from thence to Phipsburg, where he preached to 
the churches in those towns, and also at Harpswell, after the death of Rev. Mr. Eaton of 
that place. In 1824, he removed to the Isle of Shoals, being employed by a benevolent 
society, in Newburyport and vicinity, as a missionary ; and continued in this employment 
until the time of his death. He died in Rye, N. H., where he had gone on business, 
after being sick one week of a pulmonary fever. After Mr. Sewall left Edgecomb, 
there followed a scene of moral darkness and death. In 1818, there was a revival, as 
the fruits of which, 17 were added to the church. About this time, they were occasion- 
ally supplied with preaching, by the Rev. Jabez P. Fisher, who had been dismissed from 
Boothbay, and also by Rev. Jonathan Belden. In 1820, Rev. Amasa Smith, who had 
been dismissed from Cumberland, preached three or four months. During his labors, 
the cause of religion received an impulse, not soon to subside. From that time to the 

resent, almost uninterruptedly have the ordinances of the gospel been sustained. The 
Rev. Thomas Simpson supplied during a part of the years 1821-2. Rev. Daniel Ken- 
drick commenced his labors in Edgecomb in 1822, and continued them until 1833. In 
1827, there was a revival of religion, and a goodly number were subsequently added to 
the church. There was also a revival in 1831, which afforded another accession to the 
church. After Mr. Kendrick left, the pulpit was supplied by Rev. Freeman Parker, 
and Rev. Jotham Sewall. In May, 1834, Rev. Ephraim Fobes commenced preaching 
here, was ordained Oct. 22, 1834, and dismissed Feb. 2, 1836.”—AMS. Letter of Rev. 
Josiah T. Hawes, stated supply at Edgecomb. 


New Castie.—This town was incorporated the 19th of June, 1753; and was called 
by this name, as is supposed, in compliment to the Duke of New Castle, the king’s prin- 
cipal secretary at that time, and a friend to the American Colonies. There is no record 
of the organization of a church till 1776; though the Rev. Alexander Boyd was ordained 
their minister in 1754. It is possible a church may have been organized and become 
extinct. In July of 1776, Rev. Thurston Whiting was ordained, a church having been 
organized, at the same time, by the ordaining council. Mr. Whiting continued with 
them about six years. He was succeeded by Rev. Kiah Bailey, who was ordained Oct. 
4,1797. At this time, the church was re-organized. Mr. Bailey ministered to them 
about 26 years; and was succeeded by Rev. Jotham Sewall, Jr. Nov. 23, 1824. Mr. 
Sewall left them the beginning of the present year, and was succeeded in the pastoral 
office by Rev. Edwin Seabury, June 18, 1840. 
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PuipssurG, formerly a part of Georgetown, was organized Jan. 26,1814. It contains 
the main land on the West side of the Kennebec River, belonging to the original town ; 
leaving the opposite islands in the river, as a town under the former name. Georgetown 
was the first corporation in the County of Lincoln. Phipsburg was so called,in memory 
of Sir William Phips; and “here the earliest Colony was located, that was ever at- 
tempted to be planted in Maine.” Preaching statedly was sustained as early as 1738 ; 
and with little interruption till July 1, 1765, when a church was organized. Two days 
after this, Rev. Ezekiel Emerson was ordained pastor. ‘* Soon after the settlement of 
Mr. Emerson, there was a great revival of religion; many were added to the church, 
and for several years, there were more than 100 communicants.” At the time of his 
ordination there were but eight male members. Mr. Emerson continued pastor during 
life. His decease was on the 15th of Nov. 1815, at the age of 79 years. His succes- 
sor, Rev. John Boynton, was ordained Sept. 19, 1827; and dismissed the beginning of 
the present year, (1840.) The church is now destitute of a pastor, but has a stated 


supply. 


THOMASTON.—This town was first a plantation under the name of Georgeckeag, and 
incorporated with its present name, March 20,1777. The church was organized May, 
1809; and July 15th of the same year, Rev. John Lord was ordained pastor. He was 
dismissed April, 1811. Rev. John H. Ingraham succeeded him in the pastoral office, 
Oct. 15, 1817; and continued about a dozen years. The present pastor, Rev. Richard 
Woodhull, was ordained July 7, 1830, 

A second church was formed in the eastern part of this town, March 8, 1838; and on 
the 20th of May following, Rev. Samuel C. Fessenden was ordained its pastor. Both the 
churches are now in a flourishing situation. 


TopsHAmM was so called, while a plantation ; taking its name from a town in England. 
It was incorporated as a town, Jan. 31, 1764. The church was formed in 1771; and re- 
organized in Sept. 1789; when Rev. Jonathan Ellis was ordained its pastor. He 
remained about 20 years. Rev. Jacob C. Goss was the next pastor. He was ordained 
Dec. 8, 1824, and remained about ten years. Rev. Thomas N. Lord, the present pastor, 
was ordained Aug. 10, 1837. A revival of religion, during the year past, has made con- 
siderable additions to the church. It now contains 103 members. 


Union was incorporated as a town in 1786. The church was organized in 1803, and 
the Rev. Henry True was ordained to its pastoral care Sept. 1806. He was dismissed, 
March, 1820. A second church was formed July, 1809; but both were united in one 
about ten years after. The second pastor was the Rev. Oren Sikes, who was ordained 
June 8, 1831, and dismissed June, 1832. The people have often had preaching by stated 
supplies ; but have generally been in a broken and feeble state. Their prospects are 
now brightening. They have lately erected a new meeting-house, and are in expecta- 
tion of the re-settlement of the ministry. The church contains 48 members. 


WaLposporoven, a part of the Waldo Patent, was incorporated June 29, 1773. It 
was originally settled by Germans. The Congregational church was organized Aug. 
1807; and at the same time Rev. John R. Cutting was ordained pastor. He continued 
about five years, and then became an Episcopalian. The present pastor, Rev. David M. 
Mitchell was ordained June 19, 1816. Within the last 20 years there have been several 
revivals of religion, and the church has been in a prosperous state. It contains 175 
members. 


WARREN.—This town was so styled, in memory of Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at 
the battle of Bunker Hill; and was incorporated Nov. 7, 1776. Their first minister, 
Rev. John Urquhart, was ordained in 1775; when, it is supposed, a church was em- 
bodied, though there is no record of it. He was dismissed in 1783. The church, if ever 
gathered, became extinct. Rev. Jonathan Huse was ordained Aug. 19, 1795, a new 
church being embodied at the time. Mr. Huse still resides in the place, though his 
pastoral relation has been dissolved. The church is few and feeble, and does not sustain 
the ordinances of worship. 

*‘The second Congregational church in Warren was organized Feb. 27, 1828. The 
original number was 23. It now contains 115 members. Its present situation and future 
prospects are far more encouraging and auspicious than its early members dared to an- 
ticipate. A convenient and handsome sanctuary has been erected, and the regular min- 
istrations of the gospel are maintained. This church has been favored with preaching, 
for a very large part of the time, since its organization. Rev. Messrs. Chapman, Goss, 
Sheldon and others, have labored with them for longer or shorter periods. The first pas- 
tor was Rev. Samuel Stone, who was installed over the church, Dec. 2, 1829. His 
Jabors were closed in about a year, though the pastoral relation between him and the 
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church was not dissolved, till May 7, 1833. The present pastor was ordained May 8, 
1833.” —MS. Letter of Rev. Edward F. Cutter, present Pastor of the Second Church, 
Warren. 


WasHINGTON, lying partly in the Plymouth and partly in the Waldo Patent, and 
formerly a plantation by the name of Putnam, was incorporated as a town, Feb. 27,1811. 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy was installed pastor of the church in June, 1829; though he had 
ministered to them several years before. He died Oct. 11, 1833. Rev. Josiah G. Mer- 
rill, the present pastor, was installed Jan. 9, 1839. The church contains 54 members. 


WiscassetT.—This town was formerly a part of Pownalborough, and was called Wis- 
casset Point. Pownalborough was incorporated Feb. 13, 1760. When Dresden and 
Alna were set off, the remaining portion of it assumed the name of Wiscasset. * The 
first church was formed in 1773, and at the same time, Rev. Thomas Moore was ordained 
its pastor. Rev. Alden Bradford was ordained in 1793, and dismissed on account of ill 
health, Sept. 21, 1801. Soon after, Mr. Bradford was appointed Clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, which office he held for ten years and then removed to 
Boston, and was appointed Secretary of State. Rev. Hezekiah Packard was installed 
Sept. 8, 1802, and dismissed Aug. 5, 1830. A second church was formed in this place 
Oct. 8, 1828, and Rev. Elisha G. Babcock was ordained pastor April 16, 1829, and dis- 
missed in the autumn of 1830. The two churches were subsequently united in one, and 
Rev. Seneca White was installed pastor April 18, 1832. He was dismissed July 19, 
1837. The present pastor succeeded him, and was installed July 11, 1838.” Mr. Mather 
had been previously Agent of the American Education Society for five years.— MS. Let- 
ter of Rev. William L. Mather, present Pastor of the church, Wiscasset. 


Woo.twicHn.—* The town of Woolwich was incorporated in the year 1759. The 
Congregational church was organized, consisting of five male members, June 12, 1765; 
at which time Rev. Josiah Winship was ordained pastor. He retained his pastoral rela- 
tion till his death, Sept. 29, 1824. Rev. Jonathan Adams was ordained his colleague 
Feb. 26, 1817. There were at this time nine male members in the church. Mr. Adams 
was dismissed Oct. 20, 1829. The present pastor of the church was installed Aug. 26, 
1835. The church now contains 65 members. With the blessing of God, the cause of 
the church and religion will be sustained.” —MS. Letter of Rev. Jacob C. Goss, present 
Pastor of the Church, Woolwich. 


HANCOCK COUNTY. 


This County, and also the county of Washington, were established June 25, 1789. 
They embraced what was before the easterly part of Lincoln county. They both had a 
portion of seacoast, and both were bounded north, “ by the utmost northern limits” of 
the State. Hancock adjoins what is now Lincoln, on the east. It contained, at the census 
of 1837, 28,120 inhabitants. Ten towns, within its limits, have had a settled Congrega- 
tional ministry. There was also a small church organized in 1801 in Sullivan, which 


has never had a pastor. 


AvurorA.—This town was incorporated, after the separation of Maine from Massachu- 
setts, and first called Hampton, but since changed for the present name. It is situated 
at the head of Union river. A church was formed in Aurora and the adjoining town. of 
Amherst, (which were then a part of the plantation of Mariaville,) on the 14th of Sept. 
1830, and the Rev. Sylvester Clapp ordained its pastor the following day. Mr. Clapp 
left them some years since ; but they have not yet re-settled the ministry, though they 
have sometimes had a stated supply. The church is small, containing 17 members. 


BLvUEHILL was incorporated in Oct. 1788. A Congregational church was organized 
in Oct. 1772; the first in this region. It consisted of 14 members. They had preach- 
ing, most of the time, for several years, by various clergymen, some candidates for set- 
tlement and some missionaries; but no pastor till July 13, 1796; when Rev. Jonathan 
Fisher was ordained over them. He labored with them about 40 years, and still resides 
in the place. During his ministry the church was blessed with several revivals of reli- 
gion, and became enlarged. He was succeeded in the pastoral office by Rev. Albert 
Cole, who was ordained Oct. 24, 1837, and is the present minister. The church now 
contains 170 members. 


BrooKsvILLE.—This town was incorporated June 13, 1817, and was taken from 
Sedgwick, Penobscot and Castine. A church was embodied Jan. 4, 1826; and at the 
same time Rev. Manning Ellis was ordained pastor. Mr. Ellis was dismissed March 10, 
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1835. Rev. George W. Adams succeeded him in the pastoral office Oct. 26, 1837, and 
was dismissed in 1339. The church is now destitute. There is another church within 
the limits of this town, styled the ‘Sedgwick church;’’ first organized in that place. 


See Sedgwick. 


Bucxsport.—This town was organized June 27, 1792, under the name of Bucks- 
town. Itassumed the present name June 12, 1817. In 1803, a church was gathered 
and the Rev. Mighill Blood was ordained. He is still their pastor. The church, situated 
in a growing village, has always sustained the ordinances of worship, and is now in a 
prosperous state. It contains 102 members. 


Castinx is pleasantly situated on a point of land, east side of the Penobscot river, and 
was, at the establishment of the county the shire town. It continued so almost to the 
present time. Castine was incorporated Feb. 10, 1796. A church was organized in 
Oct. 1793, and Rev. William Mason ordained pastor. He remained with them about 40 
years, and then removed to Bangor. The church has become Unitarian; has a stated 
supply but no settled pastor. 

A second church was formed in Castine, styled the Trinity Church, in 1820. Rev. 
John Crosby was ordained pastor June 11, 1828, and continued four years. Rev. Woos- 
ter Parker was ordained Sept. 20, 1832, and continued five years. The present pastor, 
Rev. Baruch B. Beckwith, was ordained May 24, 1837. The church contains 77 mem- 


bers. 


Deer Is_te.—A town of this name was incorporated Jan. 30, 1789; including Deer 
Island, Little Deer Island, and the Isle of Holt. It was so named from the abundance of 
deer anciently found in its forests. A church was formed here as early as 1773, and 
Rev. Peter Powers was installed its pastor in 1785. The ministry of Mr. Powers was 
successful, and he retained his pastoral relation till his death, in 1799. Rev. Joseph 
Brown succeeded him, and was installed in 1809, and died Sept. 1819. The church has 
generally been supplied with preaching, but has had but two settled pastors. It contains 
206 members, and has abundant means for the support of religious worship. 


ELLswortTh, situated on both sides of Union river, was incorporated Feb. 26, 1800, 
and is now the shire town of the county. In Sept. 1812, a church was formed, and Rev. 
Peter Nourse ordained pastor. There is no record of a church earlier than this date, 
though they had preaching many years before. Mr. Nourse continued till Nov. 11, 
1835, when the present pastor, Rev. Sewall Tenney was installed. The church contains 
100 members. 


Mount Desert, which embraces part of an Island of this name, was incorporated 
Feb. 17, 1789. The Island is joined to the main land by a bridge. In June of 1798, 
Rev. Peter Powers of Deer Isle visited the people, and in the course of the season spent 
several Sabbaths with them. His ministrations were abundantly blest, and between 30 
and 40 were added to the little church which was embodied a short time previous to 
this. Mr. Ebenezer Eaton, who was a member of the church, and a zealous and faithful 
member, was licensed, and preached to them for several years with great success. Mr. 
Eaton never took the pastoral care of the church. Indeed, they never had any except 
their present pastor, who was ordained in 1834. The church contains 142 members. 


Penosscot, which originally embraced Castine also, was incorporated in Feb. 1787. 
A church was organized June 17, 1795; and on the 26th of August following, Rev. 
Jonathan Powers, son of Rev. Peter Powers of Deer Isle, was ordained pastor. Mr. 
Powers labored with them till his decease, which was Nov. 8, 1807. Rev. Philip 
Spaulding succeeded Mr. Powers in the pastoral office Nov. 22, 1809, and was dismissed 
in Aug. 1813. After Mr. Spaulding’s removal, the church gradually diminished, and 
ultimately became extinct. But a portion of the members residing in Brooksville were 
subsequently organized into a new church in that town. See Brooksville. 


SEDGWICK was incorporated as a town in Jan. 1789. A church was organized, and 
Rev. Daniel Merrill ordained its pastor Sept. 17, 1793. A great revival of religion was 
enjoyed both before and a little subsequent to his ordination. Mr. Merrill labored with 
them about a dozen years. In the latter part of this time, he became a Baptist. On 
the 15th of May, 1805, he was immersed and the greater portion of the church with 
him ; and at the same time he was re-ordained over them. The remainder still continued 
as a Congregational church. They have never re-settled the ministry, but have at 
present, and generally have had, a stated supply. They are now situated in Brooks- 
ville, which was taken in part from this town, but still called the “ Sedgwick Church.” 
See Brooksville. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


This County was established June 25, 1789, and at the census of 1837 contained 28,495 
i inhabitants. It is the eastern border of the State, separated from the British Province of 
New Brunswick by the Schoodiec river, It originally extended from the Atlantic coast 
to the Canada line; but the County of Aroostook, lately organized, now occupies the 
northern portion of it. There are ten towns within its limits, as seen in the preceding 
: table, where there has been a settled ministry. There have also been six churches em- 
! bodied, which have not yet had pastors. These are the church in Cooper, organized 
Feb. 22, 1826; in Whiting, Nov. 1833; in Pembroke, 1835; church in Northfield and 

é " Second church in Machias, 1836 ; and the church in Jonesborough, April 24, 1840. 


CALaAts was incorporated June 16, 1809. It lies upon the Schoodic river, and is the 

most northerly town of any considerable importance in the county. A church was or- 
ganized Aug. 27, 1825; and Rev. Aaron B. Church was installed pastor Oct. 1, 1828, 
He was dismissed March 19, 1834; and his successor, Rev. Eber Child, was installed 
December 31st of the same year. Mr. Child was dismissed March 22, 1837, and was 
succeeded by the present pastor, Rev. Seth H. Keeler, formerly minister in South Ber- 
wick, on the 20th of Nov. 1839. The church has lately witnessed a revival of religion, 
and now contains 106 members. 





CHERRYFIELD, situated on both sides of the Narraguagus river, was incorporated 
Feb. 9, 1816. A Congregational church was formed here in Nov. 1833; a few of the 
members living at that time in the adjoining town of Steuben. Rev. Horatio Ilsley was 
ordained their pastor Oct. 26, 1837. Mr. Ilsley continued with them not quite two years, 
and they have never had any other pastor, though they have enjoyed occasionally the 
ministrations of religion. {t has always been a feeble church, and now contains but 13 
members. 


DENNYSVILLE, situated on Denny’s river, and bordering on the Atlantic, was incor- 
porated Feb. 13, 1817. It was granted by the State, as was Perry also in the same 
County, to ** Benjamin Lincoln and others.” The church was organized Oct. 27, 1805, 
and the present pastor, Rev. Robert Crossett, ordained Nov. 3, 1830. It was originally 
feeble, and received missionary aid for a few years after the settlement of the ministry ; 
but a revival of religion multiplied its numbers and increased its strength; and during 
the last five years, it has sustained the ordinances of religion, and is in a prosperous state. 
The number of members in the church is 77. 


Eastport, which was formerly called Moose Island, was incorporated as a town in 
1798. It is connected to the main land by a bridge. Itis bounded on the line that sepa- 
rates Maine from New Brunswick. Indeed, it has been sometimes on one side of the 
line and sometimes on the other, just as the fortune of war or the conditions of peace 
chanced to place it. It has been considered important to both nations asa place well 
situated for trade and navigation. A church was formed Feb. 8, 1819, consisting of 11 
members. Rev. Wakefield Gale was installed pastor Feb. 19, 1829, and dismissed Nov. 
24, 1835. Rev. Moses P. Stickney succeeded him as pastor er 10, 1837, and was dis- 
missed June 9, 1840. The church has been, of late years, in a flourishing situation, and 
now contains 66 members. It has no pastor, but sustains constantly the ordinances of 
worship. 





Lvusec, three miles distant from Eastport, and separated from it by water, was incor- 
. porated June 21,1811. It derived its name from Lubec, one of the Hanseatic towns of 
. Germany. During the late war, when the British had possession of Eastport, many of 
the inhabitants removed on to the main, and the public offices were established at Lubec 
Point. Achurch was embodied here in 1818; and Rev. Jonathan Bigelow ordained 
pastor July 11, 1821. Mr. Bigelow continued about five years; since which time they 
have been destitute of a pastor, but have enjoyed, a portion of every year, the ministra- 
tions of religion. The church is small, numbering 26. 








Macurias was incorporated June 23, 1784. It was the first municipal corporation 
established, between the rivers Penobscot and St. Croix, (or Passamaquoddy, or 
Schoodic. ) 

“In the year 1771, and very soon after the settlement of Machias, the gospel ministry 
was established, and with one or two slight interruptions, has been maintained to the 
present time. The church was organized in 1782, or about eleven years after the 
Rev. James Lyon, its first pastor, commenced his ministry in the town. 

«* Mr. Lyon is remembered with respect and affection, as a faithful pastor, by his former 
parishioners. The aged still recount the sufferings and hardships which he endured in 
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common with them during the stormy period of the Revolution. The lumbering trade 
on which his people chiefly depended for subsistence, was for a season almost suspended, 
and they were sometimes reduced to extremity for want of provisions. The pastor might 
then be often seen forsaking his study, and his half written sermon, and going to fish and 
dig clams to furnish food for his children, During his lifetime he published a sinall 
manual of devotion, a few copies of which are still preserved, and serve to give a favor- 
able impression of his piety and talents. 

“‘ After the death of Mr. Lyon, in 1794, the church was in a broken and divided state 
for several years. The Rev. Clark Brown, who was ordained at Boston in 1795, pas- 
tor of the church, had embraced the sentiments then called Arminian. Under his ad- 
ministration the articles and covenant of the church were abrogated, and new ones 
adopted, from which the doctrines of the trinity and of the entire depravity of man were 
excluded, and members were admitted to commune without being required to give 
evidence of having been born of the Spirit. About one half of the church not approving 
of these changes, and doubting the piety of their new pastor, refused to unite with the 
church in its new form, and were in consequence suspended from its privileges. 

“In 1800, the Rev. Marshfield Steele was ordained pastor of the church. Mr. Steele 
was 2 man of respectable literary attainments, of sound orthodox sentiments, remarkable 
for the purity and innocence of his life, and for his uniform and fervent piety. The 
church was now again revolutionized. A_ strictly orthodox and evangelical creed was 
adopted, and candidates for admission into the church were required to give evidence that 
they had been regenerated by the Holy Spirit. Under the ministry of Mr. Steele and 
that of the Rev. Abraham Jackson, who was ordained colleague pastor in 1821, the 
church was refreshed and enlarged by several outpourings of the Spirit, but no very 
powerful and general revival occurred until the autumn of 1825. 

“ The chief instrument employed in producing the great revival which then took place, 
was Mr. Chauncey Whittlesey of New Haven, Ct. This young gentleman was a 
graduate of Yale College, and was a member of the first class that was formed in the 
Theological Seminary connected with that college. He commenced his labors as a 

reacher of the gospel with the ardor and zeal of a Brainerd. Soon after he was 

Reneed to preach, he came to that part of the State for the benefit of his declining 
health. Perceiving that his strength was wasting away, and his disease evidently 
hastening to a fatal termination, instead of diminishing, he rather increased his efforts to 
promote the cause of Christ, willing to run the hazard of bringing to a speedier close 
that little remnant of life which remained, and which he was now convinced no human 
means could protract much longer. In this state of health, and with a heart burning 
with love to that Saviour into whose presence he was soon to be ushered, he came to 
Machias. His countenance tinged with the hectic flush, his emaciated form, his eye 
beaming with unearthly lustre, the impression which possessed his own heart and the 
hearts of his hearers that he was standing on the threshold of eternity, his fervent and 
impassioned delivery, which resulted from clear and vivid conceptions of eternal realities, 
gave an almost irresistible power and pathos to the truths which fell from his pallid lips, 
The youthful preacher returned to his anxious friends, and soon rested in the arms of 
Jesus. But the flame which he kindled has not yet ceased to burn. There are now 
many pilgrims on their way to the eternal City, who revere his memory, and regard him 
as their spiritual father, and many others have already made a triumphant exit, and are 
with him in glory. About 149 were gathered into the church as the fruits of this revival. 
The old town of Machias has been divided into three towns, called Machias, Mechisses, 
(lately E. Machias,) and Machias Port. Until May, 1826, the church had remained 
undivided, and enjoyed the services of the same pastors. But having now received such 
a large addition, a division was deemed expedient. Accordingly 79 members were dis- 
missed, and formed into a church in Mechisses. They soon settled a minister, and have 
enjoyed the ministrations of the gospel ever since. 

“In Dec. 1830, 25 members were dismissed and formed into a church in Machias 
Port. They also soon after settled a minister who is still laboring among them. 

** In 1836, a second Congregational church was formed in the present town of Machias, 
at a new settlement four miles from the village. They have not as yet been able to 
settle a minister. 

“The churches in Northfield and Cooper also trace their origin to the Machias church, 
since they were originally composed chiefly of members of that church who had settled 
in those towns. 

“‘ Thus it appears that within the limits of the old town of Machias, in which 14 years 
ago there was but one church, and but one minister, there are now four churches con- 
containing an aggregate of about 400 members, and three settled ministers, besides two 
Baptist churches, and two Methodist societies. 

‘* The cause of religion was never more prosperous than at the present time. Within 
a few months past a very powerful religious excitement has pervaded these three towns. 
It is thought that more than 300 have been converted. Surely we have abundant reason 
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to praise the Lord for his great goodness and mercy.”—.MS. Letter of the Rev. Stephen 
D. Ward, present Pastor of the Chh. in Machias. 


MACHIASPORT, formerly a part of Machias, is situated, as its name indicates, on the 
sea coast. A Congregational church was organized Dec. 1830; and Rev. Gilman Bachel- 
ler, its present pastor, was ordained June 15, 183i. The church has 63 members. 


Mecutisses, formerly East Machias, had a church organized within its limits, in May, 
1826 ; and Rev. Wales Lewis ordained pastor on the 27th of September following. He 
was dismissed June 9, 1831. The present pastor, Rev. Thomas T. Stone, formerly min- 
ister at Andover, was installed May 15, 1833. The church contains 119 members. 


Perry, so named in honor of Commodore O. H. Perry, was incorporated Feb. 12, 
1818. Pleasant Point, within the limits of this town, is the residence of the Passama- 
quoddy Indians. It is the next town north of Eastport, and borders east and south upon 
the Passamaquoddy waters. Rev. Elijah Kellogg, first pastor of the Second Church, 
Portland, was several years a missionary in this place, and instructer in the Indian School. 
His labors, as a preacher, were abundantly blest to the people ; and he was instrumental 
in building them a meeting house, and organizing a church. On the 7th of Oct. 1822, 
the church was embodied. Rev. Bennett Roberts, formerly minister at Durham, was 
installed their pastor in January, 1850, and remained a little nore than four years. Rev. 
William Davenport, the present pastor, succeeded him, on the 19th of October, 1836. 
There never has been a church of any other denomination in town. They have been 
very harmonious, and very successful, in their religious concerns. There was a great 
outpouring of the Spirit the beginning of the present year, (1840,) the fruits of which are 
judged to be a hundred converts ; about half of whom have already joined the church. 


RosBINsTON was incorporated Feb. 18,1811. It derived its name from the Hon. 
Edward Hutchinson Robbins, once Speaker of the House of Representatives in Massa- 
chusetts, and afterwards Lieut. Governor of the State ; to whom, and Nathaniel J. Rob- 
bins, the township was granted by the State, in Oct. 1786. It borders on the Schoodic 
waters, opposite to St. Andrews in New Brunswick. 

A Congregational church was embodied here Nov. 24, 1811; and Sept. 8, 1818, Rev. 
Daniel Lovejoy was installed to the pastoral charge of it. Mr. Lovejoy left, the following 

ear, and was subsequently installed pastor of the four churches in Windsor, Washington, 

nity and Albion, dividing his labors between them. Rev. Calvin White succeeded Mr, 
Lovejoy at Robbinston, and was ordained Oct. 28, 1829, and dismissed July 19, 1832. 
Since that date, they have not had a settled ministry, but have generally sustained the 
ordinances of worship. The church contains at the present time, 62 members. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


This County was established Feb. 20, 1799. It is an interior county, situated on both 
sides of the Kennebec river, and for agriculture, surpassed by no other portion of the 
State. Hallowell, Augusta, and Gardiner, the Kennebec being navigable to these points, 
are considerable places of trade and navigation. Thirteen towns in the County, as may 
be seen in the tabular view, have had a settled Congregational ministry. 


A.sron, formerly the plantation of Freetown, was incorporated March 9, 1804, under 
the name of Fairfax ; which was afterwards changed for Lygonia, and then for its present 
style. 

5 church was embodied here in September, 1803. Rev. Daniel Lovejoy was installed 
its pastor on the 6th of June, 1829, and deceased Aug. 11, 1833. Though they have 
generally had preaching, more or less constantly, from year to year since the organization 
of the church, they have had no other settled minister. 


AUGUSTA was incorporated Feb. 20, 1796, under the name of Harrington, and changed 
to its present style, the 9th of June following. It was taken from Hallowell, embracing 
the northerly part and the greater portion of that town. It is situated on both sides of 
the Kennebec, the line dividing the two towns running east and west, intersecting the 
river at right angles. The United States’ Arsenal, and the State Insane Hospital, on 
the east side of the river, and the State House and County buildings on the west, all on 
elevated sites, with many other elegantly built public and private edifices, give to the 
town a very fine appearance. This is established as the seat of government for the 
State, and the Legislature has met here since 1832. It was made a shire town when 
the County was erected. A bridge was built across the river at Augusta, in 1797, con- 
necting the two parts of the village, at the expense of $26,000. 

‘‘ A meeting house was first built in what is now Augusta, on the west side of the 
river, nearly opposite to Fort Western, about the year 1780; but was not finished for 
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several years. In the year 1786, a Congregational church was organized, and the Rev. 
Isaac Foster, son of a clergyman in Connecticut, was ordained Oct. 11th of that year, as 
its pastor. The ordaining clergymen were, the Rev. Mr. M’Lean of Bristol, Rev. Mr. 
Winter of Path, Rev. Mr. Eaton of Harpswell, Rev. Mr. Moore of East Pownalborough, 
(Wiscasset,) and Rev. Mr. Brown of Stroudwater, (Westbrook.) In September, 1789, 
Mr. Foster was dismissed for immoral conduct. After his departure, there were no 
church records to be found. 

“In October, 1794, a new church was organized, consisting of 14 members; 9 males 
and 5 females. In Oct. 1795, Rev. Daniel Stone was ordained as its pastor. He con- 
tinued in office till June, 1809, when he was honorably dismissed. He died in May, 
1834, aged 68, from ossification of the heart. In Oct. 1809, a new meeting house, ele- 
gant and spacious, costing $16,000, was finished and dedicated ; and the old one, removed 
to another spot, is now used as a town house. In Oct. 1811, the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 
(son of Rev. David Tappan, D. D., Professor of Divinity in Harvard College,) was 
settled as successor to Mr. Stone. He still retains the pastoral care, and the church now 
consists of 180 members. In 1829, was formed a second Congregational church, in the 
north part of the town, on the eastern side of the Kennebec. By that church, and the 
society connected with it, a convenient meeting house has been erected. In Feb. 1832, 
Rev. Joseph Underwood was installed pastor; who continued about a year, and was 
then honorably dismissed. Since his dismission, they have been without a settled min- 
ister. The church now contains about 50 members. 

“ There are now in the village of Augusta, a Methodist church, a Baptist, Unitarian, 
Universalist, Free Will Baptist, and Episcopalian.”—AS. Letter of Rev. Dr. Tappan, 
present Pastor of the First Church in Augusta. 


CurnToN, situated on both sides of the Sebasticook river, an eastern branch of the 
Kennebec, was incorporated in 1795. The church was organized in 1827. On the 19th 
of Novembér, 1828, Rev. Nelson Bishop was ordained its pastor, and continued about six 
years. His successor, Rev. Prince Hawes, was installed Feb. 24, 1835, and continued 
about two years. They have not since had a settled pastor. 


FAYETTE was incorporated in 1795. The Congregational church was organized 
Dec. 19, 1835. Rev. Daniel Sewall was ordained pastor March 15, 1837; and continued 
till the present year, 1840. Mr. Sewall also took the pastoral charge of the church in 
Chesterville, supplying in both places. Mr. Sewall is now settled in Scarborough. The 
church in Fayette has never had any other pastor. It is a feeble establishment, the 
church numbering but 15 members. 


GARDINER.—This town was taken from Pittston, embracing that portion of it lying on 
the west side of the Kennebec. It was incorporated Feb. 17, 1803, and derived its name 
from Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, to whom the township was granted by the Plymouth 
Company. 

The Congregational church was organized July 28, 1835; and its first pastor, Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, ordained Nov. 23, 1856. Mr. Sweetser was dismissed Nov. 8, 1838 ; and 
was subsequently installed pastor of a church in Worcester, Ms. The present pastor, 
Rev. Aaron C. Adams, was ordained July 10, 1839. The church was originally few and 
feeble, but has been prospered, and now numbers 47 members. 


HALLowELL, originally a town of ten miles square, lying in equal portions on each 
side of the Kennebec, was incorporated April 26, 1771. It took its name from the Hal- 
lowell family, who were among the Plymouth proprietors. In 1796, Augusta was set 
otf from it, taking the northerly part, and about two thirds of the territory. Hallowell 
Village is situated on the west side of the river, containing about two hundred dwelling 
houses, and nearly the same number of warehouses, stores and shops. The streets, 
parallel with the river, and rising one above another, in the distance from it, give to the 
place an inviting aspect. 

The Congregational church in this town was formed July 25, 1790; the original 
members mostly living in what is now Augusta. Rev. Eliphalet Gillett was ordained 
its pastor, August 12,1795. The church then consisted of 12 members; but two of 
whom resided in this village. One of these was more than 90 years old, and of course 
has long since deceased ; the other was about 30, and is now one of the deacons of the 
church, approaching to fourscore years. In the year 1828, Feb. 12th, Rev. George 
Shepard was ordained second pastor of the church. At this time the first pastor was 
dismissed ; though he had, the year previous, entered upon the duties of General Agent 
of the Maine Missionary Society. The church contained, at the time of the ordination of 
Mr. Shepard, a little more than 150 members. In 1836, he was dismissed, and accepted 
the office of the professorship of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Seminary at Bangor. 
The present pastor, Rev. Eli Thurston, was ordained Jan. 3, 1838. The church has 
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been frequently blest with revivals of religion, and is now the largest in the County, 
containing 233 members. 


LircHFIEeLp.—A Congregational church was formed here June 6, 1811. There had 
been a revival of religion under the preaching of missionaries a little before this. Rev. 
David Starrett, previously minister at Weld, was installed its pastor Oct. 21, 1828, and 
continued about five years. The present pastor, Rev. Timothy Davis, was installed Nov, 
1, 1837. The church now contains 78 members. 


Pittston, formerly including Gardiner, was incorporated in 1779, and lies on the 
east side of the Kennebec. A Congregational church was formed here Nov. 17, 1812, 
and the day following, Rev. Daniel Kendrick was ordained their pastor. He continued 
about eight years; since that time, though they have generally had preaching, they 
have been without a settled ministry. Number of members in the church, 42. 


READFIELD, taken from Winthrop, was incorporated in 1791. The church was em- 
bodied Feb. 20, 1835; and their first and only pastor, Rev. George C. Hyde, ordained 
July 14, 1836. He remained pastor about two years. It is a small establishment, 
though in a flourishing and important village. The church contains 19 members. 


SipNEy was incorporated in 1792; taken from Vassalborough, and embracing that 
portion of the original town lying on the west side of the Kennebec. A small Congre- 
ational church was formed here in 1831; and on the 23d of November of that year, 
ev. Henry Richardson was ordained its pastor, He continued about two years. Since 
he left them, the church has been gradually diminishing, and may be considered now 
nearly extinct. 


V ASSALBOROUGH was incorporated in 1771, embracing a territory of ten miles square, 
lying on both sides of the Kennebec. The western half of it has since been set off as a 
town under the name of Sidney. A Congregational church was organized July 28, 1818, 
and Rev. Thomas Adams ordained in August following. Mr. Adams continued about 11 
years. Subsequent to his dismission the church was divided into two, styled the First 
Church, and the South Church. Rev. Seth Hardy was ordained over the South church 
July 12, 1837, and dismissed April 2, 1839. This present year, by advice of an Ecclesi- 
astical council, the two churches have been re-united, and have now a hope of the re- 
settlement of the gospel ministry. 


WATERVILLE, pleasantly situated on the western bank of the Kennebec, and at the 
head of boatable navigation ; was incorporated in 1802. It was previously the western 
part of the town of Winslow. The church was embodied in 1827, and Rev. Thomas 
Adams, formerly minister at Vassalborough, was installed pastor Sept. 27, 1836. Mr. 
Adams continued about two years, and then accepted the General Agency of the Maine 
Temperance Union, and is now Editor of the Maine Temperance Gazette. Rev. Calvin 
E. Park succeeded Mr, Adams, and was ordained pastor Oct. 31, 1838. The church con- 
tains 70 members. 


Winpsor, the plantation of New Waterford; was incorporated March 3, 1809, under 
the name of Malta. This name was changed afterwards to Gerry, and still later to its 
present style. Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, on the 6th of June, 1829, was installed pastor of 
the church which was organized several years before. Mr. Lovejoy supplied them one 
fourth of the time, (having the pastoral charge of three other churches,) till his death, 
Oct. 11, 1833. Though they have generally had preaching a portion of the time in suc- 
cessive years, they have had no other pastor. The church is small, numbering 33 members, 


Winstow, on the east side of the Kennebec, and originally embracing what is now 
Waterville, was incorporated in 1771. The church was organized Aug. 27, 1828, and 
Rev. William May was ordained pastor the following day. Mr. May was dismissed Oct. 
30, 1832. The Rev. Henry C. Jewett, formerly minister at Westbrook, was installed 
July 15, 1835. The church contains 56 members. 


WintHrop.—*“ The first permanent settlement of white persons made in this town 
was in the year 1766, by Capt. Timothy Foster. Early in the next year another family 
took up their residence here, Squier Bishop’s. Settlers came in very slowly for several 
years. In five years however, there were so many that they obtained from the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts an act of incorporation. 

** Sept 4, 1776, an Ecclesiastical council from the churches of Harpswell, Pownal- 
borough and Newcastle, (the pastors were Rev. Messrs. Eaton, Moore and Whiting) 
assembled and organized a church comprising 27 members, 16 males and 11 females, 
The members say in the covenant, which they then subscribed, ‘ We do declare our con- 
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sent to the doctrines of religion, as held forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith, or. 
Shorter Catechism, apprehending in our judgment and consciences that they are agree- 

able to the Holy Scripture.’’ It thus appears that the church was constituted on prin- 

ciples strictly Evangelical. This was probably the first church of any denomination 

gathered in the region included in the counties of Kennebec, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 

Somerset, Franklin and Oxford. 

« On the 22d of the same month, the church invited Mr. Jeremiah Shaw to become 
their pastor. For reasons not known to the writer, Mr. Shaw declined to accept their 
call, and was afterwards settled in Moultonboro’, N. H. On the 13th of Oct. 1777, the 
church and town, including what is now Readfield, unanimously invited Mr. Zaccheus 
Colby to settle with them in the work of the gospel ministry. (Town Records.) When 
will a similar record be truly entered in a town book? Mr. Colby informed the writer, 
some thirty-four years after, that he returned a negative answer to their request on 
account of his youth and inexperience. He was afterwards settled in Pembroke, N. H. 
During the four following years they remained destitute of a pastor, and what portion of 
the time they enjoyed the ministrations of the gospel cannot now be ascertained. Oct. 
17th, 1781, the church unanimously made choice of Rev. David Jewett for their pastor. 
Nov. 19, he signified his acceptance of their call. The same day the church chose a 
council to instal Mr. Jewett and requested them to meet for the purpose the first 
Wednesday in January next. In about fourteen months after his installation, Jan. 2, 
1782, God was pleased to remove their pastor by death, February or March, 1783. 
From Nov. 1781 to 1800 no record of any act of the church or any baptism can be found. 
During this long period of nineteen years, they were without a pastor and much of the 
time destitute of a preached gospel. From the records of the town, it appears that in 
Sept. 1786, they extended an invitation to Mr. Jacob Cram to become their pastor, but 
he did not accept their proposal. This season of destitution of the stated ministrations of 
the gospel was one of great trial and deep affliction to Zion. Some of the members of the 
church joined themselves to other denominations, some removed toa great distance, 
and numbers went to their long home. ‘The ways of Zion did mourn.” A few 
‘wept and made supplication.” They ‘ besought God to look down from heaven, to 
behold and visit this vine.’ 

“In March, 1791, the town was divided and the northerly part was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts into a town by the name of Readfield. The land granted 
by the Plymouth Company for the support of the ministry in Winthrop was sold by 
authority of the Legislature and the avails divided between the two towns, and the inter- 
est was to be appropriated to the same purpose for which the land had been given. This 
money has been the occasion of much trouble and difficulty. The interest is now, by 
leave obtained from the Legislature of Maine, appropriated to the support of town schools. 
In the latter part of the year 1779, Mr. Jonathan Belden, a candidate for the gospel min- 
istry, commenced his labors among the people attended by the Holy Spirit’s influences. 
A precious revival of religion ensued, and a considerable number were gathered into the 
kingdom of Christ. May 10, 1800, Mr. Belden received the unanimous call of the 
church to become their pastor. The town had become so much divided in sentiment as 
no longer to be able to act in that capacity on ecclesiastical subjects. Such as favored 
the Congregational order having been incorporated by the Legislature into a poll parish 
concurred with the call of the church to Mr. Belden. He acceded to their proposals 
and was ordained their pastor Aug. 27, 1800. The precise number belonging to the 
church at this time cannot be ascertained ; probably, however, less than 20, though more 
than 40 had been members. About 40 were admitted during Mr. Belden’s ministry.— 
Sept. 10, 1805, a mutual council called by the pastor and the church unanimously ad- 
vised, that the ‘pastoral connection between Rev. Mr. Belden and the church and So- 
ciety under his care be dissolved, in compliance with his and their wishes.’ The con- 
nection was accordingly dissolved, and their late pastor was fully and ‘ most cheerfully 
recommended.’ 

** The Poll Parish corporation was dissolved early in 1806. The Baptists in town had 
been incorporated into a Society with others in Readfield, Oct. 10,1806. Rev. David Thurs- 
ton, who had been preaching with them generally from May previous, received the unan- 
imous request of the church to settle with them in the ministry. The town united in 
this request. Feb. 18,1807, he was solemnly constituted their pastor by an Ecclesias- 
tical council. The church then consisted of about 53 members.—The year 1810 com- 
menced favorably to Zion. Hopes were raised that God was about to refresh his thirsty 
heritage with a rich shower of grace. But in the course ofa few months the attention of 
the people was withdrawn from the great concerns of salvation to the mode and subjects 
of baptism. Several who had been anxious for their souls gradually lost their impres- 
sions and became indifferent. Twelve were admitted to the church, as the first of that 
work of mercy. In 1817, there were a number of hopeful conversions ; and 14 were 
admitted to the church by profession. 1820 was a year rich in mercy. A very pleasant 
and precious revival took place. In that and the following year 31 united with the 
church from the world, principally the fruit of this work of grace. The most extensive 
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work of conversion was in 1824; 39 were added by profession and 10 the year following. 
1831 and ’32 were seasons of more than usual interest, during which 21 were received. 
Twelve members were, at their request, dismissed to be organized into a church in 
Readfield. 

“Since the ordination of the present pastor, 8 members of the church have become 
pastors of other churches, one of whom has deceased ; the others still retain the pastoral 
relation. The church within the last twenty years, has supplied five pastors of churches 
with wives.”—MS. Letter of Rev. David Thurston, present Pastor of the Church in 
Winthrop. 





SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


FROM 1620 To 1820. 





[By Jacon B. Moors, Esq. Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Societies. ] 





SAMUEL ADAMS. 


[Governor of Massachusetts from 1794 to 1797.] 


Samvuet ApvaAms, one of the most remarkable men of the Revolution, and Governor 
of Massachusetts from 1794 to 1797, was born in Boston, on the 27th of September, 
1722. The family from which he descended, was one of those which early came to 
New England, and commenced the settlement of the colony. His father was a man of 
considerable wealth, of estimable character, a magistrate of Boston, and member of the 
House of Assembly for many years under the colonial government. Having resolved 
to give his son a public education, Samuel Adams was placed under the tuition of Mr, 
Lovell, a celebrated teacher of the grammar school in Boston. Under his instruction, 
young Adams was fitted for admission to Harvard University, at an early age, and 
received the Bachelor’s degree in 1740, when only eighteen years of age. Two years 
afterward, he received the Master’s degree ; and his early bias in favor of liberty and 
equality, may be inferred from the question which he selected for public discussion on 
taking this degree. He proposed, and maintained with great ability, “ the lawfulness 
of resisting the supreme magistracy, if the commonwealth could not be otherwise pre- 
served.’ In his preparatory course, and throughout his college term, he was a sedate 
youth, remarkable for his assiduity in attending to his studies, and punctuality in per- 
forming his collegiate duties. He exhibited also another trait worthy of imitation. He 
practised frugality, and without incurring the reproaches of his comrades, actually 
saved from the regular stipend allowed him by his father, a sum sufficient to defray the 
expense of publishing a political pamphlet, entitled “ Englishmen’s Rights.’ His 
father intended to have him educated for the profession of law; but this purpose 
was relinquished, whether at the instance of the father or son, is not known, and he 
entered the counting-house of Thomas Cushing, a distinguished merchant of Boston, to 
become qualified for mercantile pursuits. He seems, however, not to have been partial 
to these pursuits. His feelings were running in opposite directions, and the field of 
politics to him opened brighter prospects of fame and usefulness. Even while in 
college, his mind had become engrossed in public affairs, and to their consideration 
he devoted much attention. He was favorably known as a political writer during the 
administration of Gov. Shirley, whom he opposed on the ground of his exercise both 
of the civil and military power. 

After leaving the house of Cushing, he commenced business as a merchant, on a 
considerable capital furnished by his father. But the attention he had given to politics 
during the period of his apprenticeship, had of course drawn his mind from the proper 
consideration of business, and he was indifferently qualified to manage a mercantile 
establishment. His enterprise totally failed of success, and he was reduced to very 
narrow circumstances. His father died, when he was but twenty-five years of age, and 
on him, as the eldest son, devolved the care of the family, and settlement of the estate. 

His attention now became directed almost continually to the proceedings of the 
parental government. He discerned in the signs of the times, presages of a coming 


conflict. He was vigilant himself, and he employed much time, in endeavoring to 


excite in others a similar vigilance. He was indefatigable in maintaining the rights of 
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the people ; and when, in a later period, the aspect of affairs became more threatening, 
they naturally turned to him as a leader. His popularity was unbounded. ; 

When the intelligence reached Boston, in 1763, of a design to tax the colonies, and 
place the revenue at the disposal of parliament, Adams at once took a decided stand 
in opposition to the measure. At that period, when the towns met to choose their rep- 
resentatives to the general assembly, it was the custom to instruct them respecting their 
levislative duties. At the first town meeting in Boston, after that intelligence reached 
them, the people placed Mr. Adams on the committee to draw up instructions. As 
chairman of that committee, it became his duty to draft them. The instrument is still 
preserved in his hand-writing ; and in that manuscript is found the first public denial of 
the right of the British parliament to tar the colonies without their consent—the first denial 
of parliamentary supremacy—and the first public suggestion of an union on the part of 
all the colonies, to protect themselves against British aggression. _ 

Mr. Adams commenced his public life asa legislator in 1765, having been chosen 
representative in the general assembly fiom Boston. He very soon became distin- 

uished in that body for his intelligence, sagacity, and ardent support of popular rights, 

lis commanding intluence, and sturdy opposition to the encroachments of power, soon 
attracted the attention of the agents of parliament. Overtures were made to him by 
Gov. Hutchinson, but they were promptly rejected; and Hutchinson remarked in a 
letter to a friend, that *‘ such is the obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, that 
he can never be conciliated by any oflice or gift whatever.” No language could have 
paid a higher tribute to his integrity and patriotism. 

Soon after he took his seat in the assembly, he was made clerk of that body. With 
him originated the suggestion of assembling the first congress, which subsequently met 
at New York—an event which led, at a later period, to the continental congress, to the 
confederation, and that great chain of events connected with the war of independence. 

During the angry contention which lasted for several years between the citizens and 
the military force quartered in Boston, and which came to its crisis in the massacre of 
the 5th March, 1770, Samuel Adams bore a distinguished part, with his associates, John 
Adams, Hancock, and others, in the efforts made to effect their removal from the town. 
On the morning after the outrage was committed, a public meeting was held, and 
Samuel Adams was placed at the head of a committee to wait on the acting governor 
Hutchinson, and demand the immediate removal of the troops. Hutchinson at first 
evaded the request, on some frivolous plea; but the people remaining in session, di- 
rected their committee again to wait on the governor; and, on being told by Mr. Adams 
that the consequences of his refusal must rest upon his own head, in the excited state of 
the public mind, he at last promised compliance with their demands. 

Governor Hutchinson, having refused to receive his salary from the province, and 
being paid by the crown, was imade independent of the people, who looked upon this 
measure as a dangerous innovation. They remonstrated with the governor, but their 
representations were treated with indifference and contempt. On the 2nd November, 
1772, at the instance of Samuel Adams, a large committee of citizens was appointed 
‘to state the rights of the colonists, and of this province in particular,as Men, as Chris- 
tians. and as Subjects ; to communicate and publish the same to the several towns in 
this Province and to the world, as the sense of this town, with the infringements and 
violations thereof that have been, or from time to time may be made ; also requesting 
of each town a free communication of their sentiments on this subject.”” This commit- 
tee of correspondence, says the American Annalist, was the basis of the subsequent 
union of the colonies. 

Governor Gage arrived at Boston in May, 1774, and presuming upon the truth of the 
maxim, that “every man has his price,” made overtures through Colonel Fenton, his 
agent, to Samuel Adams. These men had a lesson to learn, that there is such a thing 
as patriotism, which is proof against venality and corruption. The celebrated answer 
of Mr. Adams, returned to Gage through Fenton, left no room to doubt. “ J trust,” 
said he, “ that I have long since made my peace with the King of kings. No personal con- 
sideration shall induce me to abandon the righteous cause of my country. ‘Tell Governor 
Gage, it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him, no longer to insult the feelings of an 
exasperated people.”’ 

The governor having negatived no less than thirteen counsellors, chosen by the people 
in May, 1774, and adjourned the General Court to Salem, the Assembly at length ad- 
vised a congress of the colonies at Philadelphia in September. Five delegates were 
appointed from Massachusetts, of whom Samuel Adams was one. On the 5th Sept. the 
first continental congress assembled, delegates from eleven colonies being in atten- 
dance. Mr. Adams was indefatigable and earnest in his labors, devoting his constant 
efforts to the cause. In the committees of congress, and in the associations of the “ sons 
of liberty,” at Boston, he was the soul of their movements. When, on the morning of 
the 19th April, 1775, the volleys of fire-arms from the British troops at Lexington, an- 
nounced to Samuel Adains and his companions, that the great battle for liberty had 
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begun, he threw up his arms, and exclaimed, in a burst of patriotic rapture, “ Oh! 
what a glorious morning is this!” 

Five days before the battle of Bunker’s Hill, Governor Gage published his proclama- 
tion of pardon to all who should lay down their arms, excepting Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock. This honorable exclusion operated powerfully to bind the hearts of the 
people to these their heroic defenders, and no event could have happened better adapted 
to enhance their popularity in that community, for the support of whose dearest 
interests they had become obnoxious to the royal vengeance. 

The exasperation of Governor Gage towards Samuel Adams, had been increased by 
the bold and decided measures of the latter in the assembly at Salem. He there pro- 
posed the measure of a continental congress at Philadelphia, at atime when men’s 
minds were not maturely decided as to the expediency of the measure, and by his per- 
severance obtained a majority to act with him; and then, in secret session, the five 
delegates, as before stated, were elected, notwithstanding the governor issued his official 
injunction to stay their proceedings, and dissolve the assembly. Jn this transaction, the 
authority of the governor was set at defiance, and the door of their hall bolted against 
his entrance. His secretary, who was sent with a commission to dissolve the assembly, 
was refused admittance and remained on the steps of the door outside, while the key 
was safely lodged in Samuel Adams’s pocket. 

Mr. Adams took his seat in the first continental congress on the 5th September, 1774, 
and continued an active and efficient member of that great national assembly until 
1781, exhibiting a devotion and perseverance in the cause, scarcely ever paralleled. 
Another instance of his enthusiasm may be mentioned. On the Sth May, 1776, while 
congress was in session at Philadelphia, the sound of heavy artillery was heard down 
the Delaware. It was soon known to proceed from gun-boats that had been sent to 
protect the river from the British cruisers. Hitherto no sound of actual war had reached 
that section of country, whose inhabitants were rather more pacific in their tone than 
suited the ardor and exasperation of New England. As the sound of the first gun burst 
upon the ear of congress, Samuel Adams sprung upon his feet, and cried out with exul- 
tation, to the infinite dismay of some timid members, who sat near him, ‘* Thank God ! 
the game's begun—none can stop it now.” His name is found among the signers to 
the Declaration of Independence. Daring his whole congressional life, he was active] 
engaged in the revolutionary cause. The journals of congress, during that ae a | 
show his name on almost all important committees appointed by that body. During the 
most trying and gloomy periods of the war, when others were desponding, he always 
kept up a cheerful spirit, gently reproving others for their fears, and expressing his 
unwavering reliance upon the protection of an over-ruling Providence, who he had felt 
assured, from the first, would conduct the country through all its trials to deliverance 
and peace. ‘“ He trusted in God, and was not confounded.” 

In 1731, Mr. Adams retired from congress, with the desire, in the near prospect of 
peace, to be relieved from further public labors. He looked upon the victory as already 
won, and hoped to pass the remainder of his life tn private tranquillity. But his fellow- 
citizens repeatedly called his services to their aid. He was a member of the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of Massachusetts, and of the committee which 
drafted it. He was successively a member of the senate, president of that body, and 
member of the convention which adopted the federal constitution. In 1779, he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor, in which office he continued until 1794, when he suc- 
ceeded John Hancock, as Governor of the State. ‘To this office he was annually elected 
until 1797, when his age and increasing infirmities induced him to retire from public 
life altogether. He died on the 3d October, 1503, in the eighty-second year of his age. 

Samuel Adams was the last of the Puritans—a class of men, says Gov. Everett, * to 
whom the cause of civil and religious liberty, on both sides of the Atlantic, is mainly 
indebted, for the great progress which it has made for the last two hundred years; and 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed, that dispensation might be con- 
sidered as brought toa close. At a time when the new order of things was inducing 
laxity of manners and a departure from the ancient strictness, Samuel Adams clung 
with greater tenacity to the wholesome discipline of the fathers. His only relaxation 
from the business and cares of life was in the indulgence of a taste for sacred music, 
for which he was qualified by the possession of a most angelic voice, and a soul solemnly 
impressed with religious sentiment. Resistance to oppression was his vocation.” 

He was a Christian. He was at an early age imbued with piety, and the purity of 
his character and life attested the sincerity of his profession. The last production of 
his pen is said to have been in favor of Christian truth. A short period before his 
death, he addressed a letter to the celebrated Thomas Paine, strongly expressing his 
disapprobation of that man’s publications against the Christian Religion. 

He received the highest honors of the first literary institutions of his country, and the 
general homage of his countrymen. When the intelligence of his death reached Wash- 
ington, the House of Representatives, then in session, resolved unanimously, “ That 
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this House is penetrated with a full sense of the eminent services rendered to his 
country, in the most arduous times, by the late SamurL. ApaAms, deceased, and that 
the members thereof wear crape on the left arm for one month, in testimony of the 
national gratitude and reverence towards the memory of that undaunted and illustrious 
patriot.” 

Governor Adams had one son, Samuel, who was born at Boston, 27th October, 1751, 

raduated at Harvard College in 1770, studied the medical profession under Doctor 
Sasoul Warren, and served his country, as a surgeon, from the commencement of hos- 
tilities at Lexington, until the close of the war. He died 17th January, 178s. 


SAMUEL ALLEN. 
[Governor of New Hampshire from 1692 to 1698. | 


Samver Atcen, the first governor of the province of New Hampshire, after its re- 
establishment as a separate government, in 1692, was a native of London, where he was 
born in 1635, and bred to the occupation of a merchant, in which he was successful. 
He is represented to have been a man of moderate abilities, somewhat reserved in his 
manners, but possessing considerable industry and enterprise in business. John Tufton 
Mason, having died without issue, the title to the province of New Hampshire, under 
the original grant to John Mason, descended to Robert Tufton Mason. Tired of the 
controversy about the title, which had existed for some years, or, what is more probable, 
anxious to realize some immediate benefit from this legacy of a province, young Mason 
cast about for a purchaser, and after a long negotiation, conveyed to Samuel Allen, on 
the 27th April, 1691, his title to New Hampshire, for the sum of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

After the deposition of Governor Andros, in April, 1689, by the people of Boston, 
who had been provoked to open resistance, the inhabitants of New Hampshire, finding 
themselves without a government, again sought the protection of Massachusetts. On 
the 12th March, 1690, a temporary union took place, to subsist until the pleasure of the 
King should be made known. In the following year, the people held a convention of 
deputies, and petitioned the King to be re-annexed to Massachusetts, from which they 
had been reluctantly separated. But the new proprietor, Allen, vigilant in fortifying 
his claim to the province, in the mean time had applied to the King to recognize his 
title, and to confer upon him the appointment of Governor of the province. ‘The agents 
of Massachusetts, who were at that time in England soliciting a new charter, earnestly 
requested that New Hampshire might be included, agreeably to the petitions of its 
inhabitants. But such were the exertions of Allen, and the influence which he was 
enabled to bring to his aid, that he obtained his appointment, and New Hampshire was 
again established as a separate government. Allen’s commission was dated Ist March, 
1692; but he did not repair to his government for several years. He procured the 
appointment of his son-in-law, John Usher, as lieutenant governor, with full power to 
execute the office in the absence of the governor. The appointment of Allen was not 
acceptable to the people, who from the first were resolved not to hold their estates 
under proprietary leases, and spurned the idea of being the mere tenants of the soil they 
cultivated. The transfer of the proprietary claim from Mason to Allen, they regarded 
as only a change of names, and anticipated a renewal of all their former vexations under 
the new claimant. Nor was the appointment of Usher any more acceptable. He had 
been an active agent under Andros, and was looked upon as a person regardless of the 
interests of the people. Usher arrived and published his commission at Portsmouth, 
13th August, 1692, and entered at once upon his public duties. One of his first acts 
was to secure the records and files of the Superior Court, including all the papers 
relating to Mason's claim. He succeeded, but in doing so, greatly irritated the people. 
Still further to promote the interests of Allen, he suspended several members of the 
council, who were active opponents of the proprietary claim. Disappointed in not 
receiving the salary which Allen had stipulated, Usher made applications from time to 
time to the Assembly for grants of meney ; but they steadily evaded his request, gen- 
erally on the plea of poverty. Allen having added to these vexations, by suffering his 
bills to come back protested, Usher, in 1695, requested Allen to come over and take 
personal charge of his government. Usher was about this time unexpectedly removed, 
and his place supplied as lieutenant governor by William Partridge, a popular ship- 
wright of Portsmouth. In 1697, the Earl of Bellomont received the appointment of 
Governor of New York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, but remained in England. 

Governor Allen now began to see that it was time to look in person to his interests in 
New Hampshire. He embarked in the summer of 1698, for the province, and arrived 
at Portsmouth onthe 15th September. He met with a cold reception. The people were 
aware that the Earl of Bellomont had been appointed governor, but until his arrival, it 
was undeniable that Allen’s commission was in force. Allen assumed the government ; 
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and Usher, who had been deeply chagrined at his removal in 1695, now took his seat 
in the council, as lieutenant governor, to the exclusion of Partridge. This proceeding, 
which was countenanced by Allen, gave great umbrage to the people. Both the 
council and assembly regarded it as illegal, and most of the old counsellors refused to 
sit with Usher. A new assembly met on the 5th January, 1009. They voted to con- 
tinue the impost and excise, but ordered the money to be kept in the treasury until the 
arrival of the Earl of Bellomont; which so irritated the governor, that he forthwith 
dissolved the assembly. This violent measure was one of the closing acts of Allen’s 
administration, which terminated on the 3lst July following, on the arrival of the Earl. 

Allen now caused suits to be commenced for recovering possession of the lands he 
claimed in New Hampshire. The courts uniformly decided against him, and when he 
claimed an appeal to the King in council, this was denied. He next petitioned the 
King for liberty to appeal, which request was granted. It is worthy of remark, that the 
chief reliance of the opponents of Allen in his suits, was the famous Wheelwright 
deed, since proved to be a forgery. 

While the suits of Allen were pending, William III. died, and Queen Anne came to 
the throne. On the trial of the appeals before the Queen in council, the former judg- 
ments were affirmed, on the ground that Allen had not proved that Mason was ever in 

ossession of the lands. He had permission, however, to commence his actions anew 
in the courts of New Hampshire, to try his title. In December, 1703, Allen entered 
upon and took possession of all the common lands within the several townships, and 
commenced his actions anew to determine his title to the improved lands. The courts 
again decided against him, and he again appealed to the Queen in council. Both 
parties growing tired of this continued litigation, overtures were made by Allen for an 
adjustment of the controversy. On the 3rd May, 1705, a convention of delegates from 
the several towns met at Portsmouth, to agree upon terms with Allen. A settlement 
had nearly been concluded, when Allen suddenly fell sick, and died at New Castle, on 
the 5th May, in the 70th year of his age. 

Gov. Allen, in his deportment and character, was exemplary. He was a member of 
the Church of England, but constantly attended divine worship in the congregation at 
New Castle, and was a strict observer of the Christian Sabbath. He left one son, 
Thomas, whom the Queen permitted to renew the suits, but who died in 1715, before a 
final decision could be had ; and four daughters, Elizabeth, who married John Usher ; 
Jane, who married a Steele; Fanny, who married a Walton, and had sons, George, 
Shadrach and Samuel; and Anne, who married ‘Thomas Locklin, 


SIR EDMUND ANDROS. 


[Governor of New York from 1674 to 1683; of New England from 1686 to 1689; and of Virginia from 1692 
to 169s. ] 


Sir Epmunp Anpros, “ Seigneur of Sausmares,” as he styled himself, and “a poor 
knight of Guernsey,” as he is called by Oldmixon, was a native of Guernsey, where he 
was born in 1632. His family is represented to have been of wealthy and respectable 
connections, and Edmund was secured a commission in the army, and rose to the rank 
of major. After the peace of 1674, which restored to the Duke of York the possession 
of his American territories, he obtained from Charles Il. a renewal of his patent, and 
immediately appointed Major Andros Governor of his territories in America. On the 
Blst October, 1674, Andros arrived at New York, received the surrender of the territory 
from the Dutch authorities, and re-established the former government of the Duke. 
The territory conferred on the Duke comprehended not only New York, but the greater 
portion of the whole coast to the north. The charter sanctioned whatever ordinance 
the Duke of York, or his agents, might establish, and in regard to justice and legisla- 
tion, (says Bancroft,) Andros, the governor, was left to his own conscience and his 
employer. He claimed the submission of the inhabitants of Long Island, and of the 
whole country west of Connecticut river. ‘The people of the eastern part of Long 
Island at first resisted his demand, but finally submitted. The people of Connecticut 
stubbornly resolved to maintain their independence of the Duke of York; and on 
receiving intimations in the year following that Andros was about to invade the colony, 
took measures to resist his forces. Captain Bull, at the head of the Hartford militia, 
proceeded down the Connecticut, and just as they arrived at Saybrook fort, Andros 
appeared, and hoisting the King’s flag, demanded the surrender of the fort. Imme- 
diately the English colors were raised within the fortress. Despairing of success, by a 
resort to force, Andros attempted persuasion. He ordered the Duke's patent and his 
own commission to be read. Bull, in the King’s name, commanded him to desist. 
The clerk still proceeding, Bull repeated his interdict with such energy of voice and 
manner, as silenced him; and Andros, overawed by the Connecticut militia, abandoned 
his enterprise, and returned to New York. 

Andros, acting in the spirit of his master, discouraged even the mention of an assem- 
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bly, and proceeded to levy customs, and establish ordinances, without the consent of 
the people. The Puritans of Long Island, however, were so unanimous in opposition, 
claiming a representation as an inalienable birthright, that Andros advised the Duke of 
York to concede to them legislative franchises. ‘The reply of James was as follows : 
“| cannot but suspect assemblies would be of dangerous consequence ; nothing being 
more known than the aptness of such bodies to assume to themselves many privileges, 
which prove destructive to, or very often disturb, the peace of government, when they 
are allowed.” : 

During the year 1675, Philip Carteret, as the deputy of Sir George Carteret, resumed 
the government of East Jersey. He was a popular chief magistrate. He encouraged 
a direct trade with England, unincumbered with the customs exacted by Andros at 
New York. The commerce of New York was thus placed in jeopardy; and Andros, 
disregarding the patent of the Duke of York to Sir George, claimed that the ships of 
New Jersey should pay tribute at New York. The people of New Jersey resisted, and 
Carteret was imprisoned by order of Andros ; but finally released by the verdict of a 
jury. Andros then attempted to intimidate the government of New Jersey by the royal 
patent to the Duke. But the firmness of the legislature preserved her independence. 
While this controversy was going on, Andros had been to England and returned. The 
rights of New Jersey had been confirmed by the English tribunals ; and New York, 
presenting for the time, the spectacle of free trade, was left without a revenue. Andros 
returned to England, and was succeeded in the government of New York by Thomas 
Dongan, in November, 1633. 

The Duke of York succeeded to the throne in Feb. 165, under the title of James IT. ; 
and on the 3rd June, 16°%6, appointed Sir Edmund Andros, who had been knighted on 
his return from the government of New York, as Governor of all the New England 
colonies, including Plymouth. Chalmers says “ there was a great new seal appointed 
for New England under the administration of Andros, which was honored with a remark- 
able motto: .Vunquam libertas gratior extat.”” Hume, speaking of the colonies, says, 
“King James recalled the charters, by which their liberties were secured ; and he sent 
over governors vested with absolute power.”’ 

Governor Andros arrived at Boston, on the 20th December, and published his com- 
mission. ‘* He was received,’ says Chalmers, “ with a satisfaction in proportion only 
as he was less dreaded than Kirke.”* Andros held his first council on the 30th De- 
cember, and cominenced with fair professions; but soon violated them, and proved 
himself a fit and willing instrument of tyranny. He was authorized to appoint and 
remove the members of his council; and with their consent, to make laws, impose 
taxes, and control the militia of the country. Although the council at first consisted 
of forty or more, after a short time few acted with the governor, and seven being suffi- 
cient fora board, he selected such as were his most devoted adherents. A series of 
despotic measures ensued. ‘The press was placed under the censorship of the notorious 
Randolph. Liberty of conscience was infringed. Religious institutions were impaired. 
Personal liberty was disregarded. None were permitted to leave the colony without 
license from the governor. Magistrates alone were permitted to solemnize marriages ; 
and no marriages were allowed, until bonds with sureties were executed to the gov- 
ernor, to be forfeited if any lawful impediment should afterwards appear. The fees 
of office were enormously increased, particularly in matters of probate; even a clerk of 
the secretary Randolph amassed £1,000 sterling per annum fiom these fees. The 
people were only allowed to vote for municipal officers. The vote by ballot was 
abolished. And when the people of Lynn remonstrated, Andros told them plainly, 
“ There is no such thing as a town in the whole country.”’ He gave out that all titles 
to land were annulled ; and when Indian deeds were produced, he declared them “ no 
better than the scratch of a bear's paw.’ Landholders were obliged again to pay for 
Jands which they had held for thirty or forty years. A tax of a penny in the pound, 
and a poll-tax of twenty pence was laid. The towns generally resisted its payment, 
and the people of Ipswich published a protest against the exaction, as contrary to law, 
for which the most conspicuous among them were imprisoned, and fined, among whom 
was the intrepid John Wise, the minister of the town, who was suspended from his 
ministerial functions, fined £50, and compelled to give a bond of £1,000 for good 
behavior. 

On the 12th January, 1687, Andros published his commission at Providence, dissolved 
the government of Rhode Island, broke its seal, and assumed the administration. Con- 
necticut evaded his demands. On the 13th June, 1687, he sent his secretary, Ran- 
dolph, to Connecticut, with a threatening message, which that government disregard- 
ing, Andros, with his suite, and some sixty regular troops, repaired in October to 





* Colonel Kirke, afterwards so infamously distinguished by the cruelties which he practised upon the 
adherents of the ili-fated Duke of Monmouth, had actually been appointed in June, 1684, by Charles IL., 
as Governor of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and Plymouth ; but the death of the King annulled 
the appointment. 
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Hartford, where the assembly was in session. Appearing before that body, he declared 
the government to be dissolved, and demanded the charter. The assembly, slow and 
reluctant to surrender or produce the cherished patent, kept up the debate until the 
shades of evening had descended; when the parchment was brought and placed upon 
the table. The lights were all at once extinguished, though no disorder or confusion 
prevailed ; and when re-lighted, the charter had disappeared. William Wadsworth of 
Hartford, stealing noiselessly through the crowd, had concealed the patent in the hollow 
of an oak, which is yet standing to confirm the tale. Sir Edmund assumed the govern- 
ment, and calling for the records of the colony, wrote the word “‘ Finis” at the close of 
the proceedings. 

Returning to Boston, Governor Andros continued his course of arbitrary measures 
there, and directed the rapacity of his secretary to the settlements in Maine, but they 
had already been subjected to official pillage. In the spring of 1Ges, Andros at the 
head of a body of seven hundred men, proceeded to the Penobscot, against the Eastern 
Indians, who retired on his approach, and his only trophy was the plunder of the house 
and fort of the Baron de St. Castine. 

In March, 1683, a new commission was issued by the king, adding New York and 
the Jerseys to the jurisdiction of Andros, and on the 25th July, the order to Governor 
Dongan of New York to deliver up the seal of the province to Andros, was read in the 
provincial council, and placed upon the records. 

The news of the landing of the prince of Orange in England, reached Boston on the 
4th April, 1689. Andros imprisoned the bearer of the news. The patience of the 
people had long since been exhausted. ‘They now resolved on striking a decisive blow. 
On the morning of the 1sth April, the town was in arms, and the people from the 
country poured in to the assistance of the capital. The governor, with such of his 
council and others as had been most active in obnoxious measures were seized and im- 
prisoned. A declaration, defending the insurrection, was publicly read ; the old magis- 
trates were reinstated as a council of safety; and the venerable Governor Bradstreet 
was made their president. On the 29th May, William and Mary were proclaimed king 
and queen at Boston. 

Andros and his accomplices, in the meantime remained in confinement, until the 
leasure of the king and queen should be made known. On the 30th July, William 
II. issued an order for the immediate conveyance of Andros, Randolph and others to 

England, “ to answer what may be objected against them.”” They were sent home to 
England ; but in considering their case, the king was placed in an awkward dilemma, 
If he condemned the conduct of Andros, and sanctioned the proceedings of the colonists, 
it might be used as an argument and precedent in favor of future insurrections. On 
the other hand, to approve the course of Andros, and censure the acts of the people, 
would be condemning the very same course which had produced the revolution in Eng- 
land. The case was therefore summarily disposed of. The colonists were confirmed in 
their rights. Andros was released, and though generally regarded as a bad man and 
magistrate, still retained his influence at home. In February, 162, a little more than 
two years after his disgrace at Boston, he was appointed by William III. governor of 
the province of Virginia, in which office he remained until he was superseded by 
Nicholson, in 1698. Whether he found a people whose opinions were more congenial 
with his own, or had learned wisdom from misfortune, it is certain that few governors 
of Virginia were more generally beloved. He returned to London, where he died in 
February, 1714, Douglass says, “‘at a very advanced age.”” He was 2&2, at the time of 
his death. His wife died at Boston, according to Sewall, in February, 1008. 

History has done no more than justice to Andros, in stamping him with the character 
ofa tyrant. Oldmixon, in 1741, said “ He was a Man of as mean a Character as For- 
tune,” and that it was a matter of amazement that such a man should have been con- 
tinued in office after the Revolution. The family of Andros is one of the most ancient 
upon the island, and the descendants were living at Guernsey and Alderney, as late as 
1798. John Andros, the ancestor of Governor Andros, was, from 1522 to 1607, one of 
the twelve jurats, or judges, who, with the Bailiff, composed the Royal Court of the 
Island—an office which continued in some of the family name down to as late a period 
as 1765. Amice Andros, the father of Sir Edmund, was Bailiff of the Island from 1660 
to his death, on the 7th of April, 1674, et. 64. In the inscription upon a mural monu- 
ment in the church of St. Martin’s, Guernsey, over the remains of Amice Andros, Esq., 
he is styled ‘‘ Seigneur of Sausmares and lerbourg, Hereditary Steward of the Island, 
Lieutenant of Ceremonies in the Courts of Charles I. and IJ., Judge of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, and Major General of the Forces of the Isle,” &c. After his death, 
the office of Bailiff was filled by his son, Edmund Andros, until his departure for New 
York in August, 1674. The Seigniory or Lordship of Sausmares, is of Norman origin 
and great antiquity in the island. The fief became vested in the family of Andros, by 
intermarriage with that of Sausmares. The late Gen. Brock, who fell in the battle of 
Queer:stown, U. C., Oct. 13, 1812, was a descendant of the Andros family. 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
{Governor of Rhode Island from 1657 to 1660 ; from 1662 to 1666 ; from 1669 to 1672; and from 1677 to 1679.] 


Benepict Arnon, who was at different periods for the space of thirteen years 
chief magistrate of Rhode Island, was born in England, 2lst Dec. 1615. He was the son 
of William Arnold, who followed Roger Williams to his new settlement at Providence, 
and was one of the first twelve members of the first Baptist church in the country, 
founded in March, 1638-9. After Williams had purchased his plantation of the Indians, 
he offered to share the lands he had obtained with such of his friends at Boston and else- 
where, as chose to join him, Ina short time, the little colony increased by emigrants 
from Massachusetts and Europe. Benedict Arnold removed to Providence in 1638, and 
settled on a tract of twelve acres conveyed to him by Williams. The year following, 
with several others, he removed to Pawtuxet, south of Providence, and within the terri- 
tory ceded to Williams. 

In 1642, Samuel Gorton, who had been expelled from Plymouth, and afterwards from 
Newport, on account of his heretical principles and “ abuse of the magistrates,” pur- 
chased lands at Pawtuxet, and was soon joined by a number who had been disfranchised 
at Newport, on account of their attachment to him. Disturbances of a violent character 
soon arose between Gorton’s friends and the former inhabitants. In this exigency, 
application was made to the government of Massachusetts for aid. A memorial was 
drawn up by Benedict Arnold, and signed by him and twelve others, in which they 
charged Gorton with “ having foully abused high and low at Aquetneck, and bewitch- 
ing and bemadding poor Providence.’ Massachusetts replied to them, that Pawtuxet 
was not within her jurisdiction, and that until they submitted themselves either to the 
government of Massachusetts or of Plymouth, no interference could be offered in their 
contentions. The proposition thus made, by a minority of Pawtuxet, to submit to the 
dominion of Massachusetts, did not meet with a very cordial response from the inhabi- 
tants; but in September, four of the most conspicuous, Benedict Arnold, his father 
William Arnold, and two others, proceeded to Boston, and placed themselves under the 
protection of Massachusetts. This act led to the assumption of authority by this latter 
colony over the whole of Rhode Island. The consequences were excessively annoying 
to the majority of the inhabitants. The general assembly at Warwick, in May, 1649, 
ordered * letters to be sent to Benedict Arnold and his father, and the restof Pawtuxet, 
about their subjecting to the colony of Rhode Island.” Still these men preferred to 
remain under Massachusetts. 

In April, 1651, William Coddington of Pawtuxet, who went to England in 1649, 
obtained a charter for Rhode Island, Canonicut, &c. constituting him the governor 
thereof. This gave great offence, and the people, nearly unanimous in their opinions 
on this point, refused to submit to his government. They sent out Roger Williams 
and John Clarke to procure a revocation of Coddington’s patent, which they effected. 
On the 12th of September, 1654, Williams was chosen president agreeably to the char- 
ter and laws of the colony, and continued in office until 1657. During this year Ben- 
edict Arnold and William Coddington purchased of the Narraganset sachems, the island 
of Quononoquot, now Jamestown. 

In February, 1657, William Harris, for turbulent and seditious conduct, became ob- 
noxious to Governor Williams, who issued a warrant for his arrest and imprisonment. 
This proceeding was objected to on the part of Benedict Arnold and others, as an im- 

roper use of power, and the people seem to have sustained the objection; for in the 
sc May, Governor Williams was left out of office, and Benedict Arnold chosen 
president. He was re-elected in the two following years. 

The persecution of the Quakers commenced soon after the arrival of the first of that 
sect in 1656. Sanguinary laws were adopted against them by all the united New 
England colonies, except Rhode Island, and were enforced with rigor, until an order 
from Charles II., in 1061, put an end to the proceedings. Governor Arnold, during 
this persecution, took a decided stand in favor of religious freedom. Commissioners 
from the other colonies endeavored to prevail on Rhode Island to unite with them, in 
extirpating the new sect. But she remained true to her principles. The general 
assembly, in March, 1657, declared the platform on which their charter rested, to be 
liberty of conscience, and sent this declaration to the commissioners. They again 
pressed the governor and assembly to unite with the other colonies, but with no better 
success. ‘The answer returned in October following, by the assembly, was drawn up 
by Governor Arnold, and signed by him, as president—and while expressly disapproving 
the heresies of the Quakers, it adheres to the doctrine of toleration. The other colonies 
were incensed, at the inflexible adherence of Rhode Island to the principles of her 
founder: and they again sent commissioners, requiring that colony to unite in a general 
persecution, under the penalty of being herself placed under the ban of excommunica- 
tion from all intercourse with the rest of the colonies. This roused the spirit of Rhode 
Island. She determined to resist the demand—and did resist. She appealed to the 
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king ; and in 1661, the royal mandamus directed to the government of New England, 
put an end to the further persecution of the Quakers. 

On the eth July, 1663, the agent of Rhode Island, Mr. Clarke, obtained from Charles 
Il. a new charter, which, to the present day, continues to be the fundamental law of 
the State. Benedict Arnold was created by the charter the first governor, and Roger 
Williams was one of the assistants. Arnold was annually re-elected until 1672, and 
afterwards from 1677 to 1679. He died in office, at the close of the year 1678, aged 62. 
He was a man of exceedingly popular manners, of great energy of character, and devoted 
to the interests of his constituents. He is ofien mentioned by Winthrop in his History, 
as “a great friend of Massachusetts, especially in negotiations with the Indians,”’ with 
whose language he was familiar, and who had great confidence in his integrity. 


WALTER BAREFOOTE. 
[Governor of New Hampshire for a short period in 1685.] 


Watrter Bareroote, who was deputy governor and president of the council of 
New Hampshire, during the administration of Governor Cranfield, and exercised the 
office of governor for a short time after Cranfield left the province, was a native of 
England, and born in 1635. We find him in active business as a merchant in Great 
Island, (New Castle,) near Portsmouth, N. H., as early as 1660. After the death of 
Charles II., Edmund Randolph, the creature of Cranfield and Andros, was appointed 
collector of the customs for New England. Looking about for a suitable agent in New 
Hampshire, he appointed Walter Barefoote his deputy at Portsmouth. Randolph was 
in bad odor throughout the province, and his new deputy very soon earned a similar 
distinction. On receiving his appointment, Barefoote published an advertisement, 
requiring that all vessels should be entered and cleared with him. His orders were 
peremptorily resisted, and for attempting to execute an office not derived from the con- 
stituted authorities of the province, he was arraigned before the president and council, 
24th March, 1680, found guilty on the trial, and sentenced to pay a fine of £10. The 
indictment charges him with “ having in a high and presumptuous manner set up his 
majesty’s office of customs without leave from the president and council; with dis- 
turbing and obstructing his majesty’s subjects, in passing from harbor to harbor, and 
town to town; and with insolence, in making no other answer to any question pro- 
pounded to him, but ‘My name is Walter,’” &c. Barefoote continued his petty 
annoyances, and on the 10th of March, 1682, seized a vessel at Portsmouth, for a pre- 
tended violation of the laws of trade. He was again prosecuted ; pleaded his deputation 
from Randolph before the council, in justification; but was nevertheless convicted, and 
sentenced to pay £20, and two of his assistants £5 each. This affair was carried by 
appeal before the king, but the issue is not mentioned. 

On the 9th of May, 1682, Barefoote was named as one of the counsellors of the 
province, in Governor Cranfield’s commission. On the 20th of January, 1683, he was 
appointed captain of the fort, in place of Capt. Elias Stileman, who had given some 
offence to Cranfield. During the same year, Barefoote was made a judge, and Randolph 
attorney general, both proving themselves the willing instruments of Cranfield’s 
rapacity. Barefoote, in his capacity as judge, promoted the persecution of Moodey, 
and other protestant clergymen, who had refused obedience to the mandates of Cran- 
field. In June, 1685, Barefoote was appointed deputy governor. Articles of complaint 
against the administration of Cranfield had already been preferred by the agent of the 
province to the king; and when Cranfield learned, through private correspondence, 
that the decision was against him, he secretly left the province. 

Walter Barefoote was now the acting governor of the province: but his administration 
was a short and unquiet one. Dudley succeeded him in May, 1686. Barefoote, however, 
during his stay in office, contrary to the injunctions of the Lords of Trade, who ordered 
the proceedings to be suspended, suffered executions in favor of Mason, recovered in 
Cranfield’s courts, to be extended, and persons to be imprisoned. The excitement 
among the people rose toa high pitch. Barefoote was derided and insulted whenever 
he appeared in public; and a new complaint was forwarded to the king, by Nathaniel 
Weare, as agent for the province. 

One or ‘two incidents will serve to show the estimation in which Barefoote, Mason, 
and others, were at this time held. An attempt having been made to levy one of the 
executions at Dover, the officer was resisted, and driven off. Warrants were issued 
for the arrest of the rioters, and the sheriff with his attendants attempted to seize them 
while engaged in divine service. This produced an uproar in the congregation, when 
a young heroine knocked down the officer with her Bible, and his assistants were all so 
roughly handled that they were glad to escape with their lives. A short time after, two 
men of the names of Nutter and Wiggin, who had been members of assembly, came 
to Barefoote’s house at New Castle, and entering into conversation with the governor 
and Mason, who was there, about their proceedings, used such provoking language, that 
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Mason, seizing Wiggin, attempted to thrust him from the house. But Wiggin, being 
the stronger man, seized him by the cravat, and threw him into the fire, where his 
clothes and one of his legs were badly burned. Barefoote, attempting to help him, 
shared the same fate, and liad two ribs broken and one of his teeth beaten out in the 
struggle. The affidavits of Mason and Barefoote, detailing the particulars of this 
singular encounter, and open contempt of authority, are published in 2 N. H. Hist. 
Coll. pp. 195—199. The government of Dudley went into operation on the 25th of 
May, when Barefoote returned to that obscurity from which he originally emerged as 
the active agent of tyranny. He died at New Castle, in 1082, at the age of 53. 


JOSIAH BARTLETT. 
{Governor of New Hampshire from 1790 to 1794.] 


Josian Barteiett, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and first 
governor of New Hampshire after the adoption of the State Constitution, was born in 
Amesbury, Ms. 2ist November, 1720. He was the fourth son of Stephen Bartlett, whose 
ancestors were among the first settlers of Newbury. He had not the advantages of a 
collegiate education, but having a taste for reading, sought, and was readily admitted to 
the privilege of the private libraries of gentlemen in the vicinity. At the age of sixteen, 
he commenced the study of medicine, with Dr. Ordway, a respectable physician, and 
family connection, and at the end of five years, having well qualified himself for its 
duties, commenced the practice of his profession, in 1750, at Kingston, N.H. He 
became a skilful and distinguished practitioner. To him is ascribed the first application 
of Peruvian bark in cases of canker, which before, was considered an inflammatory, in- 
stead of a putrid disease, and as such had been unsuccessfully treated. 

This disease, which was called the throat distemper, appeared at Kingston, in the 
spring of 1735. It was of a very fatal character, and for a time seemed to bafile the 
skill of the physicians. Dr. Bartlett at once came to the conclusion that former theories 
respecting diseases of this kind were erroneous, and after deep study and investigation, 
adopted a new course of practice on his own child, who was attacked, with signal 
success. He applied it to others, was eminently successful, and his fame as a physician 
was established. Nothing will nore endear a man to his fellow citizens, than a success- 
ful practice of physic, in cases of peril, where other physicians have failed. And a 
man of the distinguished powers of Dr. Bartlett, and of his decision and integrity, was 
not likely long to remain unnoticed, in times which tried men’s souls. The public 
attention was soon directed to him, as a gentleman in whom confidence might be 
reposed, and whose duties, whatever they might be, would be discharged with prompt- 
ness and fidelity. 

He early received the commission of a magistrate, and the command of a regiment 
of militia. In the year 1765, he was elected to the legislature of the province of New 
Hampshire, from the town of Kingston. In his legislative capacity, he soon found 
occasion to oppose the mercenary views of the royal governor. He would not become 
subservient to the will of a man whose object, next to the display of his own authority, 
was the subjection of the people to the authority of the British administration. 

The controversy between Great Britain and her colonies, was now beginning to 
assume a serious aspect. The opposition which was abroad in America against the 
British government, and which continued to gather strength until the year 1774, had 
made equal progress in the province of New Hampshire. At this time, a committee of 
correspondence, agreeably to the recommendation and example of other colonies, was 
appointed by the house of representatives. For this act, the governor immediately 
dissolved the assembly. But the committee of correspondence soon after re-assembled 
the representatives, by whom circulars were addressed to the several towns, to send 
delegates to a convention, to be held at Exeter, for the purpose of selecting deputies to 
the continental congress, which was to meet at Philadelphia in the ensuing September. 

In this convention, Dr. Bartlett, and John Pickering, a lawyer, of Portsmouth, were 
appointed delegates to congress. The former of these having a little previously lost 
his house by fire, was under the necessity of declining the honor. The latter gentleman 
wishing also to be excused, other gentlemen were elected in their stead. 

Dr. Bartlett, however, retained his scat in the house of representatives of the province. 
Here, as in other colonies, the collisions between the royal governor and the people con- 
tinued to increase. The former beeame more arbitrary in his proceedings; the latter 
better understood their rights, and were more independent. ‘The conspicuous part 
which Dr. Bartlett took on the patriotic side, the firmness with which he resisted the 
royal exactions, rendered him highly obnoxious to the governor, by whom he was 
deprived of his commission as justice of the peace, and Jaconically dismissed from his 
command in the militia. 

From this time, the political difficulties in New Hampshire greatly increased. At 
length, Governor Wentworth found it necessary for his personal safety to retire on board 

a British man-of-war, then lying in the harbor of Portsmouth. From this he went to 
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Boston, and thence to the Isle of Shoals, where he issued his proclamation, adjourning 
the assembly till the following April. This act, however, terminated the royal govern- 
ment in the province of New Hampshire. 

In September, 1775, Dr. Bartlett, who had been elected to the continental congress, 
took his seat ih that body. In this new situation, he acted with his accustomed energy, 
and rendered important services to his country. At this time, congress met at nine in 
the morning, and continued its session until four o’clock in the afternoon. The state 
of the country required this incessant application of the members. But anxiety and 
fatigue they could endure without repining. ‘The lives and fortunes of themselves and 
families, and fellow citizens, were in jeopardy. Liberty, too, was in jeopardy. Like 
faithful sentinels, therefore, they sustained with chocefelands their laborious task; and, 
when occasion required, could dispense with the repose of nights. In this unwearied 
devotion to business, Dr. Bartlett largely participated; in consequence of which, his 
bealth and spirits were for a time considerably affected. 

In a second election, on the 23d of January, 1776, Dr. Bartlett was again chosen a 
delegate to the continental congress. He was present on the memorable occasion of 
taking the vote on the question of a declaration of independence. On putting the 
question, it was agreed to begin with the northernmost colony. Dr. Bartlett, therefore, 
had the honor of being called upon for an expression of his opinion, and of being the 
first after John Hancock to place his name upon the Declaration. 

On the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, in 1778, Congress, which had for 
some time heid its sessions at Yorktown, adjourned to meet at the former place, within 
three days, that is, on the 2d day of July. The delegates now left Yorktown, and in 
different companies proceeded to the place of adjournment. On reaching Philadelphia, 
it was obvious from the condition of the city, that an enemy had been there. In a letter 
to a friend, Dr. Bartlett describes the alterations and ravages which had been made. 
‘* Congress,” he says, “ was obliged to hold its sessions in the college hall, the state- 
house having been left by the enemy in a condition which could scarcely be described. 
— of the finest houses were converted into stables; parlor floors cut through, and 
the dung shovelled through into the cellars. Through the country, north of the city, 
for many miles, the hand of desolation had marked its way. Houses had been con- 
sumed, fences carried off, gardens and orchards destroyed. Even the great roads were 
scarcely to be discovered, amidst the confusion and desolation which prevailed.” 

On the 19th of August, 1778, a new election took place in New Hampshire, when 
Dr. Bartlett was again chosen a delegate to Congress; he continued, however, at 
Phiiadelphia but an inconsiderable part of the session, his domestic concerns requiring 
his attention. In the early part of the year 1779, in a letter to one of the delegates in 
Congress, Dr. Bartlett gives a deplorable account of the difficulties and sufferings of the 
people in New Hampshire. The money of the country had become much depreciated, 
and provisions were scarce and high. Indian corn was sold at ten dollars a bushel. 
Other things were in the same proportion. The soldiers of the army could scarcely 
subsist on their pay, and the officers, at times, found it difficult to keep them together. 

Soon after his return from Philadelphia, he was appointed a member of the committee 
of safety, and remained an active and influential member until 1721. In 1779, he was 
appointed chief justice of the court of common pleas; and on the I4th November, 1762, 
he became an associate justice of the supreme court, and in 1788, he was advanced to 
the head of the bench. In the course of this latter year, the present Constitution was 
presented to the several States, for their consideration. Of the convention in New 
Hampshire which adopted it. Dr. Bartlett was a member, and by his zeal was instramen- 
tal in its ratification. In 1789, he was elected a senator to Congress ; but the infirmities 
of age induced him to decline the office. In June, 1790, he was elected president of New 
Hampshire, and continued in the office until the new constitution went into operation, 
in June, 1793, when he was elected first governor of the State. He filled this office 
until January 29, 1794, when the infirm state of his health obliged him to resign the 
chief magistracy, and to retire wholly from public life. 

Governor Bartlett died at Kingston, on the 19th of May, 1795, in the 65th year of 
his age. The Rev. Dr. Thayer paid the following just tribute to his memory: “ His 
mind was quick and penetrating, his memory tenacious, his jadgment sound, his natural 
temper was open, humane and compassionate. In all his dealings he was scrupulously 
just, and faithful in the performance of all his engagements. Few persons, by their own 
merits, without the influence of family or party connections, have risen from one degree 
of honor and confidence to another, as he did; and fewer still have been the instances, 
in which a succession of honorable and important offices, even to the highest, have 
been held by any man with less envy, or executed with more general approbation.” 
Gov. Bartlett married Mary Bartlett, a lady of Kingston, who died in 1789. They had 
eleven children, the only survivor being the Hon. Ezra Bartietr, born Sept. 13, 
1770, who resides at Haverhill, N. H. 


[Sketches to be continued. ] 
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NOTES—-CALEDONIA COUNTY, VT. 


NOTES. 


CALEDONIA COUNTY 


Lies in the northeasterly quarter of the State of Vermont, on Connecticut river, 
between the county of Orange on the south, and the counties of Orleans and Essex on 
the north and northeast. It comprises 17 towns; in three of which, however, no Congre- 
gational church has ever existed; viz. Newark, Ryegate, and Sheffield. And though in 
the towns of Wheelock and Sutton very small churches were once formed, in the former 
about 35, and in the latter about I1 years ago, they were soon diminished by removals, 
and other causes, until, in the course of a few years, they ceased to exist in an organized 
state. The towns of Barnet and Ryegate in this county, were originally settled princi- 
pally by Scotch Presbyterians, mostly of the Anti-Burgher and Cameronian denomina- 
tions, of each of which churches were early formed, which still exist with a respectable 
number of communicants. It may be proper to observe, too, that in all those towns 
where Congregational churches do exist, there is one church or society, or more, of some 
different denomination ; so that only part, and, in most cases, much the smaller part of 
the population, has any connection with Congregationalism. 


Barnet.—More than twelve years prior to the formation of the present Cogregational 
church in this place, one had been gathered, consisting of members, some of whom 
resided in Barnet, and others in Lyman, N. H. But, by removals, and other unfavorable 
circumstances, it had fallen into such a state that it was deemed expedient that a new 
church should be constituted. This was effected, October 21, 1829, the day of Mr. 
Govan’s ordination. It then consisted of only three members; though it was understood 
that a number more would unite with it immediately, and it was considerably increased 
in a few days. Some farther addition was made to its number during the short ministry 
of its only pastor; particularly by a litle revival, which commenced in 1831, and resulted 
in an accession of more than 20. Probably its number has never exceeded about 60. 
It is now 46. Mr. Govan prepared for the ministry in Glasgow, Scot.; whence he came 
tu this country. Since he left Barnet, he has labored at Lancaster and Kingston, N. H. 
and is now at Rowe in Massachusetts. ; 


BurKke.—This church was formed March 1, 1807, consisting of eleven members. It 
has never been favored with large accessions, and has always been small and feeble. 
Its present number is 56; and this it has never much exceeded at any one time. Mr. 
Duncan studied divinity with Rev. E. P. Bradford. He had preached half the time in 
Burke three or four years before his installation ; previously to which he had been settled 
at Post Mills, Thetford. 


Casot.—The church in this place, consisting of 15 members, was organized Oct. 25, 
1801. Though it was destitute of a pastor about twenty-two years, it was favored with 
considerable missionary, and some other ministerial labor. One of its deacons has pre- 
served a list of 38 missionaries, most of them from Connecticut, who lodged at his house, 
and labored more or less in the place. Its pious and faithful deacons, too, watched over 
the interests of the church with exemplary and unceasing care, and it was favored with 
repeated seasons of some revival, by which a considerable number were gathered in. 
In 1826, too, when it was again without a pastor, and after a season of great declension, 
dissension, and alienation, a remarkable season of revival was enjoyed, which resulted in 
an addition of 92 members. There was some revival again in 1831, by which a number 
were added. The whole number received is 276. Present number 160. One fact in 
the history of this church, which seems worth recording, is, that on one occasion, the 
children of five families, in all 28, were collected together, and received baptism by a 
missionary, all but one of whom have since become professors of religion, and four of 
them are now preachers of the gospel.—Mr. Ingalls and Mr. Jones both went into the 
State of New York. 


DanviLuie.—This church was formed while the town was yet in its infancy, Aug. 9, 
1792, consisting of only six members. Its number was not greatly increased before the 
ordination of its first pastor, in the succeeding year; and during his whole ministry of 
almost twenty-three years, though some small additions were received, from time to time, 
its number continued to be rather small. But, about the time of his dismission, the Lord 
was pleased to appear in his glory to build up Zion in Danville. A revival then com- 
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menced, as the result of which, in 1817, 110 hopeful converts were added to the church. 
A little revival was also enjoyed in 1829, when 19 were added. And in 183l,a year 
long to be remembered for many signal displays of divine grace in Vermont, and in other 
places in this country, this church shared largely in’ the blessing so extensively be- 
stowed, and an addition of 121 was received. The whole number admitted to this church, 
from its first establi-hment, by profession and by letter, is 412. [ts present number, 202. 
Mr. Fitch, the first pastor of this church, studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Emmons. He 
was much esteemed up to the very time of his dismission. Yet that event took place, 
and he retired fiom the ministry, under lamentable circumstances, which, when after- 
wards they became public, were peculiarly adapted to enforce the apostolic admonition, 
«Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” By a prompt humbte con- 
fession, he regained the fellowship of the church, though he did not attempt to resume 
the duties of the ministry for several years; but was employed, a considerable part of 
the time, as a preceptor in the Academy at Thetford, Vt. Towards the close of his life, 
however, with the approbation of some of his brethren, he again labored in the ministry, 
and was ciiployed some time, both as a preacher and a preceptor, at Guildhall, Vt, where 
he died, Dec. 18, 1827. The case of his immediate successor, Mr. Flint, was not less 
deplorable. Ina few months after his ordination, he was dismissed and deposed for un- 
christian conduct, and has never returned to the ministry. Mr. Hollister, previously to 
his settlement, had been on a short mission to the west. He left Danville in feeble health, 
and went to the south, where he has remained, employed principally in teaching. Mr. 
Boatdinan had been previously settled at Bakersfield, Vt., and soon after leaving Danville 
was settled at Randolph, Vt., where he remains. The last three all studied divinity at 
Andover. Mr. Jones received his theological as well as his literary education at Hoxton, 
and was settled in the ministry in England, a number of years, before he came to this 
country. He is now at Schuylerville, N. ¥., where he was settled immediately after he 
left Danville. 


Groron.—The little church in this place was formed Dec. 17, 1829, consisting of 13 
members, most of whom, though inhabitants of Groton, were previously members of the 
church in Peacham, where they would have chosen to remain, had it not been for the 
hope that the good cause might be promoted in their own town, by establishing a church 
there. This hope, however, was scarcely realized. Though 16 or 17 were subse- 
quently gathered in, so that the whole number of its members has been about 30, it 
soon began to be reduced, mostly by removals, and has continued to be reduced, until 
only eight remain; and the probability seems now to be, that these few will become 
anited with other churches, and this church cease to exist as a distinct body. 


Haxpwicxk.—The first church in this place was constituted July 29, 1803, consisting 
‘of 13 members. While it remained destitute of a pastor, it was favored with a good deal 
of missionary and other occasional ministerial labor; and it received accessions to its 
number, from time to time, particularly in 1810, when it was favored with a season of 
revival, under the ministrations of Rev. James Parker, and other missionaries, which 
resulted in an addition of more than 60, in that and the following year. In the summer 
-of 1317, another season of some revival brought an accession of 37. In 1820 and 1821, 
again, a considerable number were added. By another revival, in 1826 and 1827, under 
the ministry of Mr. Loomis, about 30 were brought in. {In 1832, also, while Rev. Justus 
W. French was l:boring there, as a stated supply, another season of refreshing came, 
and 52 were added. And while the last beloved pastor of this church, in a pastoral letter 
addressed to his flock a few days before his death, lamented that no extensive revival had 
been enjoyed during his short ministry, he yet had occasion gratefully to say, ‘still it 
should not be forgotten, that drops of saving mercy, as we have reason to believe, have 
been distilled, for which we are bound to thank God forever.’ The whole number re- 
ceived into this church is 352. Its present number, 124.—Mr. Rawson, the first pastor 
-of this church, since his dismission, has labored in various different places—in some as a 
domestic missionary. Mr. Loomis resigned his charge on account of the debilitated state 
of his health. He has since been sometimes employed as a stated supply, and in other 
occasional labors; though he is now engaged mostly in agricultural pursuits. Mr. Page 
had been three times previously settled. He is now settled in Levant, Me. Both he and 
Mr. Loomis studied divinity at Andover. Mr. Wright had previously been, for more than 
twenty years, the able, and faithful, and successful pastor of the first church in Montpelier. 
At that place, too, he closed his valuable lite, at his former residence, the present residence 
‘of his only son, April 16, 1840, in the 64th year of his age. But he “shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” He was the first who ever died pastor of a church in Caledonia 
County. He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Burton. 
The location of a new place for worship, with which many of the members were 
dissatisfied, occasioned a division in this church, which resulted in the organization of 
another church, March 2, 1825, consisting of about 50 members, most or all of whom 
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were from the other church. With this church, after the removal of its only pastor, 
the Rev. Amariah Chandler, formerly of Waitsfield, Vi. and now of Greentield, Ms., 
labored as a stated supply about two years. During that time, in 1832, a revival was 
enjoyed, which brought an accession to the church of about 40. But the subsequent 
history of this church is most deplorable. Difficulties arose, which induced some of its 
most valuable members to take a disinission to the other church. Then errors crept in, of 
a most disorderly, profane, and licentious character, both in sentiment and practice, by 
which a uumber of its members were strangely perverted and carried away; and the 
result is, that the church, as an organized body, has ceased to exist.—Mr. Brown removed 
to the State of New York. 


Kirspy.—This church was formed April 25, 1812, and then consisted of 12 members. 
Though it has never been favored with a pastor, it has employed several different 
preachers, and been supplied with considerable ministerial labor. It has, however, never 
been in a very flourishing state. The whole number of admissions has not much ex- 
ceeded 70. Ii numbers, at present, 45 members. 


Lynpon.—The church in this town was organized November 30, 1817. Though the 
population of the town had then become very considerable, that part of it which could 
be considered as at all connected with this church, was quite simall, nor has it ever been 
much otherwise to the present time. The church, however, has been favored with 
frequent, though at no time with very large accessions. At one time, for eight or nine 
years, scarcely a communion season passed without an addition of one, two, or more. It 
has also been favored with not less than five seasons of some special attention, by each 
of which, at once, or in a short time, from nine or ten to sixteen or seventeen, were 
added. It has also been noticed as a somewhat remarkable fact, that the greatest number 
of hopeful conversions, and adimissions to the church, have been when it was without a 
pastor. At these times, however, it must bave been favored with considerable occasional 
preaching, and other ministerial labor. The whole number admitted to this church is 
160. Present number, 96.—Mr. Tenney, since he left Lyndon, has been settled at 
Bakersfield and at Waitsfield, Vt., and is now at Hillsborough, N. H. He studied divinity 
with Rev. Mr. Chapin of Woodstock, Vt. Mr. Blanchard, since Jeaving Lyndon, has 
been settled at Warner, and is now at Plainfield, Meriden Society, N. H. He and Mr, 
Scales both studied divinity at Andover. 


PEACHAM.—So early as January 22, 1784, when there were but few families in the 
place, a church was organized here, of the Presbyterian order, consisting of 18 members ; 
but it was soon involved in some unhappy difficulties, which long c$ntinued, and finally 
resulted in the dissolution of the body, without its having enjoyed a single communion 
season. The present Congregational church succeeded, and was formed April 14, 1794, 
consisting of 12 members. Several more were soon acded by letter; and a little revival 
of religion immediately ensued, which increased the number, by the end of the year, 
to 35. To this sumber only four were added, until the time of the ordination of its pastor, 
himself being the 40th member admitted. Under his ministry, for a long season, the 
number slowly inercased. For more than seventeen years ouly 57 by profession, though 
a number more by letter, were added. But in 1817 a brighter day dawned. The Spirit 
was poured from on high, and * the wilderness became a fruitful field.” A revival com- 
menced, and progressed, until, in the course of about eighteen months, no less than 225 
were received by profession, and eight by letter, in all 233. To this day of gladness 
and rejoicing another long and lamentable season of darkness succeeded. For twelve 
years the number added was small. Unhappy dissensions arose, and, for a time, Zion 
appeared to be covered with a cloud, as * in the day of the Lord's anger.”? Some were 
almost ready to conclude that the Lord would be favorable no more. But even in the 
midst of this darkness, he again arose for the salvation of his people, and compassed them 
“about with songs of deliverance.” In 1831 this church shared richly in the blessing 
which was so extensively bestowed. Another precious season of refreshing was enjoyed, 
which brought an accession to the church, in the course of about fourteen months, of 
154 by profession. Since that interesting season, there have been some additions, though 
the number has not been great. In the meantime, a considerable number have deceased, 


- and many have removed; so that, on the whole, the number of members has much 


decreased. The whole number received to this church is 611. Its present number 266. 
Though the pastoral relation of the only pastor of this church has never been formally 
dissolved, he has been induced by age and infirmities to discontinue his stated labors, and 
now resides at Littleton, N. H. where a son of his is settled in the ministry. 


Sr. Jounspury.—The first church in this place was organized November 21, 1809, 
consisting of 19 members. It was gradually increased from year to year, so that at the 
time of the installation of its first pastor, at the end of about six years, 60 had been 
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received. By an interesting revival of religion, during Mr. Thurston’s short ministry, 
52 were added—440 the first year. After Mr. Thurston’s dismission, the church was 
again without a pastor more than fifteen years; though it employed a number of 
preachers, and was favored with ministerial labor a considerable part of the time, and 
the number of its members gradually increased, excepting as it was diminished, for a 
time, by the formation of the second church. Under the ministry of its present pastor, 
it has been repeatedly favored with some revival, and its number has been considerably 
increased. The whole number received is 270. Its present number, 112 —Mr. Thurston 
had been previously settled at Somersworth, N. H. While at St. Johnsbury, his health 
failed, so that he could no longer perform his ministerial labors. He removed to 
Leominster, Ms., where he died soon alter. He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Spring 
of Newburyport. 

Finding it inconvenient to enjoy gospel privileges with this church at its usual place 
of public worship, a number of its members sought and obtained a separation from it, and 
were formed into a second church, April 7, 1825, consisting of 19 members. In pro- 
portion to the population with which this church is connected, it has been favored with 
a large increase. During the ministry of its first pastor, it was favored with repeated 
pleasant seasons of revival. By one, in 1826 and 1827, it received an accession of 52. 
Another, which commenced in 1831, and seemed to be renewed in 1832, resulted in an 
addition of 93. Some additions were also received, from time to time, afterwards. Since 
the present pastor commenced his labors, too, some revival has been enjoyed, and upwards 
of 30 have been added. The whole number received exceeds 260. Present number 
218.--Mr. Johnson had been previously settled at Pottsdam, N. Y. and at Williston, Vt, 
and is now settled at Irasburgh, Vt. 


Waupen.—The present church in this place was formed April 30, 1828, consisting 
of 16 members. These were gathered from the remains of a little church which had 
been formed more than twenty years before, the records of which had been so carelessly 
kept, that neither the date of its organization nor the names of its members could be 
ascertained. Hence a new organization was judged to be necessary. This church has 
never been favored with a pastor; and, though it has obtained some ministerial labor, it 
has not, by any means, been constantly supplied. It has, however, gradually somewhat 
increased; so that, in all, more than 60 members have been admitted. In 1839 its 
number was 45. 


WaterRForD.—This church, consisting of eight members, was formed, and its first 
pastor ordained, May 30, 1798, when the town was quite new, and its population small. 
It continued to be small and feeble a good while; but at length began to be more in- 
creased. It has since enjoyed four or five seasons of more or less refreshing, which 
brought to it considerable accessions, The most extensive and interesting revival was in 
1828, by which an addition of 60 was received. The whole number of its admissions is 
241. Present number of members, 120.—Mr. Carpenter removed to Penfield, N. Y., 
where he died, September, 1825, aged 55. Mr. Mason, after leaving Waterford, was 
first settled at Glover, and afterwards at Westfield, Vt., where he remains. In con- 
sequence of the then prevailing unhappy excitement on the subject of masonry, Mr. Hall 
was dismissed from his pastoral relation, Nov. 4, 1830, and was settled, several years, as 
pastor of the second church in Norwich, Vt. Being again dismissed, he was, with much 
unanimity, recalled to his former charge, where he quietly remains. He studied divinity 
with Rev. Dr. Burton. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONNECTICUT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


[Prepared by Henry Barnarp, 2nd., Esq., Corresponding Secretary.] 


Tue earliest efforts to collect, preserve and publish materials for a full and 
authentic history of the various cities, towns and parishes in Connecticut were 
made under the auspices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.* 
On the Ist of January, 1800, the Academy addressed a circular letter to every 
town in the State containing the subjects of inquiry arranged under thirty-two 
distinct heads relative to the geography, natural, civil and political history, 





* See American Quarterly Register, Vol. xiii. p. 23. 
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agriculture, manufactures and commerce of Connecticut. More than thirty 
communications were received by the Academy, and an interest awakened in 
historical research which led to the preparation and publication of many cen- 
tennial and statistical discourses. Under the direction or patronage of the 
Academy in 1811, “ A Statistical Account of the City of New Haven, by Rev. 
Dr. Dwight; in 1816, of the several Towns in Litchfield County, by James 
Morris, Esq.; and in 1818, of Middlesex County, by Rev. David D. Field, 
D. D.,” were published. For several years past the efforts of the Academy 
have been confined mainly to researches of a scientific character, with the ex- 
ception of its interest in the centennial celebration of the first settlement of the 
colony of New Haven, which took place on the 25th of April, 1838. This cele- 
bration caused the preparation and publication of two valuable historical docu- 
ments, viz. the Discourse, by Prof. James L. Kingsley, commemorative of the 
occasion, and a series of discourses relative to the history of the first church 
and society of New Haven, by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, its present pastor. 

In 1825, the Connecticut Historical Society was formed, and at the May ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of that year, incorporated for the express pur- 
pose of discovering, collecting and preserving whatever may relate to the civil, 
ecclesiastical, and natural history of this State and of the United States, It 
owes its origin to the Antiquarian zeal and research of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Robbins, then Pastor of the first church in East Windsor, and now settled at 
Mattapoisett, Rochester, Ms. According to the charter, the Society was to 
meet once a year for the choice of a President, Vice President, Corresponding 
Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and such other officers as might be 
designated from time to time by the Society. The venerable author of 
“ McFingal,” Judge Trumbull, was, at the first meeting under the charter, 
chesen President; Bishop Brownell, Vice President; the Rev. Dr. Robbins, Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Hon. Thomas Day, Recording Secretary; and Prof. 
Doane, now Bishop of New Jersey, Secretary of the Standing Committee. 
Several meetings of the Society, and of the Standing Committee, were held ; 
by-laws were passed; an address to the public was published; and contribu- 
tions of considerable value were received. Owing, however, to the removal 
from the State of several of the more prominent officers and active members, 
the operations of the Society were suspended until May, 1839, when the Char- 
ter was revived by the following Act of the General Assembly. 


At a General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, holden at Hartford, in said 
State, on the first Wednesday of May, inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine : 


Whereas, John Trumbull and others, at the session of this Assembly, held at Hartford, 
on the first Wednesday of May, 1825, were incorporated, by the name of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, for the purpose of discovering, procuring and preserving materials for 
the civil, ecclesiastical and natural history of the United States, and especially of the 
State of Connecticut: And whereas, it was provided by the act of incorporation, that 
said corporation should meet once a year for the choice of a President, Vice-President, 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and such other officers as 
might be designated from time to time, by the by-laws of the Society: And whereas, 
the persons so incorporated, met in the month of May, 1825, and accepted said act of in- 
corporation, and elected the officers mentioned therein, who entered upon the duties 
assigned them respectively ; but since the year 1825, there has been no election of offi- 
cers in said Society, and it is now a matter of doubt whether the charter of said Society 
is not forfeited by non-user; and if otherwise, it is difficult to ascertain who are now 
members: And whereas, some valuable historical materials were collected by said So- 
ciety, while it was in operation, which have been thus far preserved, but which are in 
danger of being scattered and lost, without the care of this, or some similar institution : 
And whereas, the objects of said Society are important and worthy of legislative protec- 
tion and encouragement: it is, therefore, 

Resolved and declared by this Assembly, That the existence of said Society as a body 
corporate, with the powers and privileges originally granted thereto, be continued and 
perpetuated, as though its officers had been chosen annually since 1825. 

Resolved further, That Thomas C. Brownell, John S. Peters, William W. Ellsworth, 
Thomas Day, Thomas Robbins, Isaac Toucey, George Sumner, Roger M. Sherman, 
William T. Williams, Martin Welles, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Walter Mitchell, Samuel H. 
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Huntington, Nathan Johnson, Hawley Olmsted, David S. Boardman, Charles Hosmer, 
Epaphroditus C. Bacon, Erastus Smith, George R. Bulkley, Edward C. Herrick, Noah 
Porter, Jr., James L. Kingsley, Leonard Bacon, Nathaniel Goodwin, Charles Davies, 
Royal R. Hinman, John A. Rockwell, Thomas B. Butler, L. P. Waldo, Andrew T. Jud- 
son, Henry Barnard, 2d., Elkanah H. Hodges, shall be deemed the present members of 
said Society, and shall continue such, subject to the regulations and by-laws of said So- 
ciety: Provided that the payment of three dollars as an admission fee, for the benefit 
of the Society, shall be an essential qualification of membership; and no person who 
has not already paid such fee, shall hereafter be deemed a member, until such pay- 


ment be made. 
Resolved further, That Thomas Day be empowered to call the next meeting of said So- 


ciety, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of other business, at such place in the 
city of Hartford, and at such time as he may designate for that purpose, giving previous 
notice thereof, in one or more newspapers printed in said city. 

Provided, nevertheless, that these Resolves, as well as the original Act of incorpora- 
tion, shall be subject to be revoked or altered, at the pleasure of the General Assembly. 


Under this Act the Society was re-organized by the appointment of the Hon. 
Thomas Day, as President; Prof. James L. Kingsley, LL. D., and Rev. Dr. 
David D. Field, Vice-Presidents ; Henry Barnard, 2nd., Esq., Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; Charles Hosmer, Esq., Recording Secretary ; and Mr. James B. Hosmer, 
Treasurer. By-laws were adopted and an Address setting forth the history and 
objects of the Society and inviting the co-operation of the citizens generally in 
its exertions was published, from which the following extracts are taken. 


“There is not a nation on earth that has existed two hundred years, the 
sources of whose history are more abundant and authentic than those of our 
own. Its origin was not in a barbarous age ; its first settlers were not savage 
and ignorant men; the monuments of their liberties were not merely traditions 
and customs. ‘The very foundations of our civil polity and the frame-work of 
the superstructure rest on enduring records. These are expressed with great 
precision ; are written in legible characters; and come to us in a good state 
of preservation. The proceedings of all our corporations, from the sovereign 
power to a school district, are matters of record ; and all our tribunals of justice 
are courts of record. Something more, however, is desirable, if not necessary, 
to develope the internal structure and gradual. advance of society; and the 
means of supplying this desideratum are found, to some extent, in almost every 
family. They exist in letters and journals; in entries in the blank leaves of 
Bibles, almanacs and other books; in wills, deeds, covenants and other con- 
tracts ; in indentures of apprenticeship ; in the proceedings of public bodies, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, whether corporations or voluntary associations ; 
in maps, charts and surveys; in the inscriptions on monuments and grave- 
stones ; in articles of dress, furniture and equipage ; in portraits and other pic- 
tures ; in the implements of the husbandman, the tools of the mechanic, and the 
machinery of the manufacturer; in coins and paper used as acurrency; in 
weapons of war and military standards; in Indian relics; in minutes of meteo- 
rological observations ; in newspapers and handbills; and in printed books of 
every description, from the ponderous folio to the ephemeral pamphlet. 

* But numerous and multifarious as these materials are, they are scattered 
over every part of the country ; each is known only to a few; and, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, they will be disregarded by all. The attention of observ- 
ers needs to be excited and directed to them. They must also have a tangible 
object in collecting and preserving them ; for efforts apparently fruitless, or not 
seen to be otherwise, will seldom be made. A general and permanent repost- 
tory affords the only effectual means of preservation—of guarding against * the 
corrosions of time and the power of accident.” ‘This security may, and as 
opportunity is afforded, will be perfected, by publication. 

“'The appropriate objects of the Society embrace not only the annals of the 
past, but the statistics of our own times. The value of such inquiries as tend to 
develope the present condition and the resources of the country, is now better 
understood and more highly appreciated than formerly ; but to prosecute them 
successfully and profitably, associated action and a safe and permanent reposi- 
tory, are peculiarly desirable. 
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“ For the accomplishment of its views, the Society relies not only upon the 
exertions of its own members, but confidently appeals to our citizens generally 
for their encouragement and assistance. Let it be borne in mind, that the 
members are to derive no private advantage from the operations of the Society, 
but that the benefits resulting therefrom are exclusively of a public nature. 

“ In the following list, the principal sources of the information sought by the 
Society, are enumerated. Any of the articles therein specified will be grate- 
fully received and carefully preserved, subject to be withdrawn, if required, at 
any time, from the library or cabinet, by the person depositing them. 


** Manuscripts, Records, Pamphlets, and Books, relative to the History of this State, 
and of the United States: 

** Orations, Sermons, Essays, Discourses, Poems and Tracts, written, or delivered, on 
any public occasion, or in reference to any remarkable character or event; especially, 
biographical memoirs and anecdotes of distinguished persons in this State, or who have 
been connected with its settlement or history: 

** Laws, Journals, Copies of Records, and Proceedings of Congresses, Legislatures, 
General Assemblies, Conventions, Committees of Safety, Secret Committees, Treaties and 
Negotiations with Indian Tribes, or with any State or Nation: 

** Proceedings of Ecclesiastical Conventions or Councils, of all denominations of Chris- 
tians : 

“« Narratives of Missionaries, Proceedings of Missionary or other Religious Societies : 

** Accounts of Universities, Colleges, Academies, or Public Schools, their origin, pro- 
gress and present state : 

** Catalogues of Libraries ; Transactions of Societies for Literary, Scientific, or Politi- 
cal purposes: 

** ‘Topographical descriptions of Cities, Towns, Counties, &c. with Maps: 

“Tables of Diseases, Births, Deaths, and Population : 

** Accounts of Exports and Imports at various periods, and of the progress of Commerce, 
Manufactures, and Agriculture : 

**« Meteorological observations of every kind: 

‘“* Memoirs, Anecdotes and Epistolary Correspondence of eminent Americans, or of 
others connected with the settlement and history of America: 

“‘ Magazines, Reviews, Pamphlets, Newspapers, &c., especially those of an- early 
date : 

‘«‘ All Books, Pamphlets, &c. published within the State : 

“< Original Essays on the Civil, Ecclesiastical and Natural History of any State, City, 
Town, &c.: 

‘* Genealogies of Families, especially of the first settlers of the Colony, brought down 
to the present time : 

‘* Specimens in every department of Natural Science. 


“ All communications for the Society, or Donations to its Library or Cabinet, 
are to be transmitted to Hartford, addressed to Charles Homer, Esq., Recording 
Secretary, and Clerk of the Standing Committee.” 


The following Circular was also forwarded to every clergyman in the State. 


Rev. Sir, 

The Connecticut Historical Society, desirous of obtaining and preserving the best ma- 
terials for the complete history, both civil and ecclesiastical, of this State, have deter- 
mined to request from the ministers of each religious denomination an historical account 
of their several Parishes. 

They therefore respectfully ask of you, arranged in such form as you may judge most 
suitable, such information as may be within your reach, concerning the following par- 
ticulars : ; 

1. The origin of your Parish. 

2. The names of the original church-members or communicants. 

3. The covenant or articles of belief, in the case of a Congregational or Baptist Church, 
which may have been adopted at first or afterwards. 

4, The names and history of the several ministers. 

5. The names of the successive deacons, in the case of a Congregational or Baptist 
church ; and of the church-wardens, in the case of an Episcopal church. 

6. The erection, dedication or consecration, dimensions, and cost of the several church 
edifices which may have been built. 

7. Any special events of religious or general interest, belonging to the history of the 


Parish at various periods. 
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8. The number of communicants or church-members at different intervals. 
9. The number of baptisms registered. 
10. The number of marriages, 


11. The number of funerals. 
12. Any other topics, connected with the history of the Parish, which may seem to 


you of importance. 
The Society cannot but be confident that the interest of the clergy in the ecclesiastical 


history of the State, will secure an amount of information on these subjects, which could 
not easily be obtained, if at all, from other sources, 

You are requested to forward, by a private hand, any documents which you may pre- 
pare, to Charles Hosmer, Recording Secretary, at Hartford. They will be deposited 
with the collections of the Society. 

Very Respectfully, 
Henry BAarnarp, 2d. Corresponding Sec’y. 
Cuar_es Hosmer, Recording Sec’y. 
Hartford, Jan. 29, 1840. 


The address and the circular have been already responded to by the contribu- 
tions of many valuable letters and other original documents, pamphlets, files of 
old newspapers, bound volumes, and local histories in manuscript. 

The Society since its re-organization has held weekly, or semi-monthly meet- 
ings, in the city of Hartford, at its room, which is central, easy of access, and 
fitted up with cases, shelves, cabinets, and other accommodations. At these 
meetings, written communications to the Society are read and considered, dona- 
tions to its collections received and arranged, and other appropriate business 
attended to. 

A committee of publication was appointed in September, of 1840, agreeably 
to the recommendation of a special committee raised to inquire into the expe- 
diency of publishing forthwith the first of a series of volumes under the title of 
the Connecticut Historical Collections. This committee is now preparing the 
materials for this volume, which it is hoped will be ready for press early in 1841. 
This volume will contain the Historical Discourse of Noah Webster, LL. D., 
pronounced before the Society on Tuesday the 2Ist of April, 1840, at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the adoption of the first civil constitution of Connecticut, 
by the towns of Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield, which took place on the 
14th of January, 1639. 

One of the first acts of the Society was to make arrangements for celebrating 
this interesting and important event in the history of Connecticut, which was to 
have taken place on the 14th (O. 8.) 24th (N. 8S.) of January, but was necessa- 
rily postponed to the anniversary of the election of John Haynes as the first 
Governor under that constitution. 

The venerable Noau Wessrer, LL. D., a native of Hartford, and a lineal 
descendant of John Webster, one of the six magistrates chosen with Gov. 
Haynes at the first election in Connecticut, was selected the orator of the day. 

On Monday evening, the 20th of April, the members of the Historical So- 
ciety, and their guests, met by invitation at the house of Judge Day, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, and were made welcome to an elegant entertainment; 
and introduced not only to such venerable gentlemen of the “ old school ” as 
Col. John Trumbull, Judge Daggett and others, but to ladies, who, as they 
swept by in their high-heeled shoes, with cushioned head-dress, frizzed and 
powdered hair, stiff-starched ruff and spangled stomachers, sack-backs and 
embroidered skirts, the needle-wrought apron and flowing robes of richly flow- 
ered brocade, were mistaken for the grandames of our colonial and revolu- 
tionary annals. It seemed as though the old portraits in some high halls of 
pomp and power had suddenly walked out from their frames, and come in to 
grace the occasion. The skill of the toilet and the treasured wardrobe* had 


done much. 








* The following description of the dresses worn on this occasion is extracted from the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


No. 1. “ A fine old English gentleman” in small clothes and a coat of brown silk—wide plaited ruffles— 


powdered hair and cocked hat. 
No.2. A gentleman wearing a vest of Governor Leete—knee-breeches and top-boots. 
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On Tuesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M., the Society, with gentlemen from every 
section of the State, assembled in the senate chamber, where they had an op- 
portunity of paying their respects to the venerable orator, and of being intro- 
duced to the delegates from the Historical Societies of other States. At 
11 o’clock, the company moved in procession to the Centre Church, where the 
occasion had brought together a large concourse of people. On the stage were 
seated the President and other officers of the Society; Col. John T’rumbull ; 
Dr. Palfrey of Massachusetts; Prof. Elton, Vice-President of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society ; Dr. William B. Stevens, of Savannah, Recording Secretary 
of the Georgia Historical Society ; Col. Stone, George Gibbs, Esq. and George 
Folsom, Esq. delegates from the New York Historical Society; Hon. David 
Daggett, Bishop Brownell, and others. 


The following was the order of exercises : 


1. Hymn by Rev. W. T. Bacon. 

2. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Field. 

3. Hymn by Mrs. Sigourney. 

4. Reading of the Constitution of 1639. 

Do. Lxxvilith Psalm, from the old version of Sternhold & Hopkins. 


———— 





No. 3. A gentleman in full white wig and cravat—personating a former clergyman of Wethersfield 

No. 4. A tall gentleman personating an English nobleman of the 18th century—buff smal! clothes— 
buff vest ermbroidered with gold and silver—coat of changeable silk velvet, crimson and silver—and 
powdered wig. 

No. 5. A lad in the dress of a Spanish page—his story, that he had come out with Ponce de Leon, in 
search of the Fountain of Youth in Florida. He had strayed from his party, and had found and drunk of 
the fountain which his friends had sought in vain, and now he was an orphan. His part was executed to 
admiration, 

No. 6. A lady in ash colored brocade with white damask skirt. The dress had formerly belonged to 
Miss Scott, the young lady whom Dr. Doddridge was anxious to marry, but her attachment to an aged 
father, induced her to decline his proposals. Subsequently her father died, and she was married to Mr, 
Williams, Rector, or President of Yale College. ‘This Mr. Williams was a remarkable man. He was 
called from a parish in Wethersfield to preside over Yale College, which situation he filled with signal 
ability for about thirteen years. He was afterward a member of the Legislative Council—a judge ef the 
Superior Court—then a chaplain in the army in the expedition against Cape Breton—and then a colonel 
in the army ;—and always exemplary for his piety.— Visiting England, at one period of his life, he heard 
of the death of his wife, after his arrival there, and was introduced to Miss Scott, by Dr. Doddridge. He 
married and brought her to this country, and after his death she became the wife of Judge Smith, of New 
York. 

No. 7. A lady with a yellow brocade, now in the possession of R. R. Hinman, Esq. of Hartford, and Sec- 
retary of State. The hair was thrown loosely upon the shoulders, and a small cap of muslin, trimmed 
with a rich antique lace, upon the top of the head—skirt open in front and flowing from the shoulder 
behind—under-dress of the same material flounced—sleeves short—high-heeled shoes of white satin with 
large buckles. ; 

No. 8 A buff brocade silk with long waist—skirt sweeping the floor witha train of halfa yard. Hair 
combed back from the forehead and falling in long curls upon the neck. White feathers. A mantle of 
black gauze, worn by a grand-daughter and resident in the family of Thomas Hooker, the first clergyman 
of Hartford. A wedding ring, worn more than a hundred years since, with the motto— 


God in Trinity, 
Bless our Unity.”’ 


No. 9. A lady wearing the afternoon dress of the past century—of white linen worked in silk, with 
churches, horses, monkies, strawberries, birds and flowers, all in confusion, A pink quilted skirt and 
white muslin apron. A small mob cap of linen cambric, and a little hood and mantle of black lace, 
wrought with red. 

No. 10. A rose colored silk with white stripes—very tight long sleeves, and an apron of brocade—for- 
merly belonging to a niece of Lord Baltimore, first governor of Maryland. __ 

No. }1. A crimson damask wrought with white silk, open in front and skirt flowing from the shoulder 
on the back, with a very long train. White satin damask under-dress and richly embroidered. High- 
heeled shoes. Stomacher of white satin. Muslin apron trimmed with lace. 

No. 1%. A willow-green brocade with white stripes and large bunches of flowers. Under-dress of the 
same material, flounced. Tight short sleeves with ruffles at the elbow. Hair frizzed, and bound in a knot 
behind, with a smal) flat straw hat, trimmed with rose colored crape and wreaths of roses. 

No. 13. A yellow brocade with long waist—under-dresas of the same—short tight sleeves and full ruffles 
—hair combed back from the forehead over a high cushion, and powdered—a small round hat of silk 


trimmed with lace and flowers. Le ; 
No. 14. A pink brocade with short waist and white stomacher—hair frizzed and dressed with white 


feathers. 

No. 15. A dress of rich crimson silk—ruby necklace and ear-rings—hair curling upon the neck, and pro- 
fusely powdered—white lace apron—ornaments for the hair, bracelets, breast-pin and buckles of paste. 

No. 16. A green silk wrought with crimson and gold—long waist and sleeves—pink skirt and white 
apron—shoes worn by the mother of John Ledyard the traveller—white stomacher. ; . 

No. 17. A white silk striped with green and purple—under-dress of the same—long waist—tight sleeves 
with full ruffles—hair frizzed very much, and a flat straw hat tied upon the top of the head, trimmed with 
crape and flowers. A miniature of Gen. Washington, lent for the occasion by a grand-daughter of Mrs. 


Custia. 
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6. Historical Discourse by Noah Webster, LL. D. 
7. Hymn by Dr. E. P. Terry. 

8. Prayer by Rev. Leonard Bacon. 

9. Hymn by Miss Cornelia L. Tuthill. 

10. Benediction by Rev. L. Bacon. 


After the exercises, the company repaired to the burying ground in the rear 
of the Centre Church, where ‘each in his narrow cell forever laid,’ the first 
settlers of Hartford, the framers of the Constitution of 1639, and those who 
administered the government under it, repose. Here are the graves of Hooker 
and Haynes, of Stone and Stanley, of Wyllys and Welles, of Lord and Leete, 


of Allen, Talcott, and others— 


A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again as winter frowns. 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre—the joy 
With which their children tread the hallowed ground 
That holds their venerated dust, the peace 
That smiles on all they prayed for, and the wealth 
That clothes the city where the forest waved, 
Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 
Reared to the Kings and demigods of old. 


The liberality of individuals has erected a monument out of enduring stone 
in the centre of the grounds, on which is inscribed the names of the first settlers 
of Hartford, and adorned the spot with gravelled walks, and trees and shrub- 
bery; and “Oxrp Morvatiry” has been busy in repairing the broken grave 
stones and slabs, in righting the fallen, and in chiselling deeper and deeper the 
inscriptions, which time was slowly and reluctantly obliterating. When the 
oak, the elm, the yew-tree and the willow, recently planted, shall spread their 
protecting shadows over these green graves, there will be but few more hal- 
lowed or beautiful spots in New England. 

At 2 o’clock P. M., the company assembled at Gilman’s Hall, and partook of 
an entertainment provided by Mr. E. C. Thompson, and which was highly credi- 
table to his taste and enterprize. 

Through the kindness of many of the families of the city, the committee of 
arrangements were enabled to feast the eye and the imagination, as well as the 
reason and the palate at this entertainment. The walls of the Hall were com- 
pletely lined with portraits of the dead, some of whose names are a part of the 
moral treasure of Cunnecticut. 

The following is an imperfect catalogue of the portraits &c. &c. that adorned 
the walls: 


Gurdon Salstonstall—Governor of Connecticut, from 1707 to 1724—was born at Haver- 
hill, Ms. March 27, 1666, and died Sept. 24, 1724. 

Oliver Wolcott—one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and Governor 
of the State. Died in 1797. 

George Wyllys—Secretary of State of Connecticut. 

Increase Mather—President of Harvard College, was born at Dorchester, Ms. June 
21, 1639, and died at Boston, Aug. 23, 1723. 

Eleazer Wheelock, D. D.—First President of Dartmouth College, born May, 1711, 
and died Apri! 24, 1779, in the 68th year of his age. 

Jonathan Trumbull* and Lady—*First Governor of that name, born at Lebanon, Ct. 
1710, and died Aug. 17, 1785. 

Jonathan Trumbull, do.—Second Governor Trumbull of Connecticut. 

Samuel Johnson, D. D.—First President of King’s College, New York, was born in 
Guilford, Ct. Oct. 14, 1696, and died at Stratford, Ct. Jan. 6, 1772. 

Jonathan Edwards* and Wife—*President New Jersey College—author of an Essay 
on the Will, &c. &e.—was born at Windsor, Ct. Oct. 5, 1703, and died March 22, 1758. 

John Lawrence—A Treasurer of the State of Connecticut, died Dec. 25, 1802, 
aged 84. 
"Tasman Seabury, D. D.—First Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
ordained in Scotland in 1784, as Bishop of Connecticut. Born at New London in 1728, 
and died Feb. 25, 1796. 
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Oliver Ellsworth, LL. D.—Chief Justice of the United States, born at Windsor, Ct. 
April 29, 1745—died Nov. 26, 1807. 

Timothy Dwight, D. D.—President of Yale College. 

Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth* and Son—*Died April 30, 1840, aged 61—Commissary 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Rev. Nathan Strong—Father of Dr. Nathan Strong. 

Nathan Strong, D. D.—Pastor of First Church, Hartford. 

John Treadwell, LL. D.—A Governor of Connecticut, born at Farmington, Nov. 23, 
1745, died Aug. 19, 1823. 

Rev. Elnathan Whitman* and Lady—*Pastor South Church, died March 11, 1777, 
aged 69. 
"ies Pomeroy, and Wyllys Hill, in 1792. 

Jane Ellery. 

Mrs. Mather—third wife of Cotton Mather. 

Mrs. Williams—wife of Rector Williams. 

George Lord—Wife and Son. 

Adam Beauchamp. 

George Washington and Lady—original drawings in crayon. 

Capt. William Ellery and Wife. 

=. Thomas Seymour—Sister of Col. Ledyard, killed at Groton—died April 18, 1746, 
aged 69. 

aoe Bonner—Brother of Mrs. Ellery. 

Hon. Stephen Mix Mitchell. 

Mason F. Cogswell, M. D. 

Eli Todd, M. D. 

Gen. Henry Champion. 

Elisha Pitkin. 

Mrs. Mary Pitkin. 

Capt. Aaron Olmsted. 

Samuel Pitkin. 

Dr. McLean and Lady. 

Charter of Charles IL. granted to Connecticut. 

British Coat of Arms—hung behind the Chair of the Speaker of H. R. previous to the 
Revolution. 

Yale Collexe—a view of it engraved on wood, and concise history of it, course of 


study, &c. printed on margin, 1787. 


The President of the Society, Judge Day, presided on the occasion, assisted by 
Prof. Kingsley at one of the tables, and by Judge Rockwell at the other. On 
the right of the President were seated Dr. Webster, Col. Trumbull, and Dr. 
Stevens of Georgia; and on his left, Bishop Brownell, Judge Daggett, and 
Dr. Palfrey of Massachusetts. The blessing was asked by Bishop Brownell, 
and thanks returned by Prof. Goodrich. 

Various toasts and remarks followed, and thus ended the celebration of this 


two hundredth Anniversary. 





Members of the Connecticut Historical Society, October, 1840. 


Roger Averill, Esq. Salisbury. Rev. Thomas F. Davies, New Haven. 
Rt. Rev. ‘Thos. C. Brownell, D. D., LL. D Hartford.| Rev. George E. Day, New Haven. 
David 5. Boardman, Esq. New Milford. Richard G. Drake, Esq. Hartford. 


Epaphroditus C. Bacon, Esq. Litchfield. Calvin Day, Esq. Hartford. 
Richard Bacon, Esq. Simsbury. His Exe. William W. Ellsworth, LL. D. Hartford. 





Henry Barnard, 2nd, Esq. Hartford. Rev. David D. Field, D. D. Haddam. 
Rev. George Burgess, Hartford. Elizur Goodrich, Jr. Esq. Hartford. 
Rev. Charles W. Bradley, East Haddam. Prof. Josiah W. Gibbs, New Haven. 
John W. Barber, Esq. New Haven. William C. Gilman, Esq. Norwich. 
Mr. Edwin Benjamin, Hartford. Charles Hosmer, Esq. Hartford. 
George Brinley, Esq. Hartford. Royal R. Hinman, Esq. Hartford. 
Hon. Thomas K. Brace, Hartford. Mr. James B. Hosmer, Hartford. 


Hon. Henry Hudson, Hartford. 


John L. Boswell, Esq. Uartford. 
Samuel H. Huntington, Esq. Hartford. 


Rev. Leonard Bacon, New Haven. 





John L. Comstock, M. D. Hartford. Mr. Hezekiah Huntington, Jr. Hartford. 
Hon. Samuel Church, Salisbury. Mr. Edward Hopkins, Hartford. 
Hezekiah B. Chaffee, Esq. Hartford. Elkanah H. Hodges, Esq. ‘Torrington. 
Hon. Thomas Day, Hartford. Rev. Robert Hallam, New London. 
Prof. Charles Davies, Hartford. Rev. Daniel Hunt, Pomfret. 

Rev. Oliver E. Daggett, Hartford. His Honor Charles Hawley, Stamford. 











Edward C. Herrick, Esq. New Haven. 
Rev. Joseph Hurlburt, New London. 
Simeon Hart, Esq. Farmington. 

Nathan Johnsovu, Esq. Hartford. 

Hon. Andrew T. Judson, Canterbury. 
Prof. J. L. Kingsley, LL. D. New Haven. 
Hon. Dennis Kimberly, New Haven. 
Jonathan Law, Esq. Hartford. 

Mr. Joseph Morgan, Hartford. 

Hon John M. Niles, Hartford. 

John T. Norton, Esq. Farmington. 

Mr. Lewis M. Norton, Goshen. 

Elisha B. Nye, M. D. East Haddam, 
Charles H. Olinsted, Esq. East Hartford. 
Hawley Olmsted, Esq. New Haven. 
Hon. Joho S. Peters, LL. D. Hebron. 
Rev. Noah Porter, Jr. New Milford. 
Thomas 8. Perkins, Esq. New London. 
Rev. Grant Powers, Goshen. 

Enoch Parsons, Esq. Hartford. 

a Samuel H. Parsons, Esq. Hartford. 

i. Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D. Rochester, Ms. 
Hon. John A. Rockwell, Norwich. 

Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Hartford. 

Rev. Marvin Root, Wapping. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SERIOUSNESS TO THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER. 


[By Rev. Danrec Dana, D. D.}j 


Tuere have been periods in the history of our country, in which the distance 
between the clergy and the community at large, was absolutely too great. 
Ministers occupied a position unnaturally elevated. They were treated with 
a reverence which could neither be wisely claimed, nor wisely bestowed. 
Even occasional familiarity with their people was regarded either as a descent 
from their dignity, or a degradation of their office, or an undue compromise of 
the claims of religion. 

These mistakes naturally engendered others. Ministers themselves were 
tempted to adopt a stateliness and solemnity of demeanor, neither natural in 
itself, nor required by their office, nor compatible with their best influence on 
the community. But these days are past. Whatever may be the aberrations 
of the present time, an undue reverence for the clergy can scarcely be reckoned 
among the number. Nor is the extreme of gravity and seriousness of deport- 
ment the prominent and prevailing mistake of the ministers of the gospel. 
Indeed, as human nature is ever prone to extremes, there seems, in the present 
case, a revulsion not a little alarming. In many a fashionable circle, it is 
thought the highest praise that can be bestowed on a minister, to say, that he 
has nothing of the minister about him. Nor is it probable that this left-handed 
and mortifying compliment would be so frequently repeated, were the clergy 
themselves quite irreproachable in the matter. 

None can rationally wish to see a minister of the gospel either melancholy or 
morose. None can desire to transform him into a Pharisee, or an anchorite. 
Nor would it. be either just or kind to debar him from the innocent and sober 
enjoyments of society. Heisaman. He has the frailties, the wants, and the 
cravings of humanity. The very tension of mind required by the severity of 
his studies, and by the multiplicity of his arduous and responsible duties, creates 
a demand for occasional relaxation. In the case of a melancholy natural tem- 
perament, such relaxation is not only needful, but indispensable, if he would 
not make a premature sacrifice of his usefulness, and his life. 

Nor will it be denied that there is a cheerfulness naturally inspired by 
religion ; a cheerfulness which is in none more graceful, than in those, most 
immediately consecrated to the service of God. If the devoted minister may 
not go to his daily labor with a serene countenance, and a bounding heart, who 
below the skies can lay claim to enjoyment ? 

These things may be safely conceded. Still, it must be maintained, that 
habitual gravity and seriousness are among the most important requisites of the 
ministerial character. In illustrating this point, the difficulty is found, not in 
the want of materials, but in their variety and superabundance. 

A minister, if he is not one of the most inconsistent and wretched of human 
beings, is a Christian. In other words, he is a professed follower, and a humble 
representative, of the Son of God. And how shall this sublime character be 
maintained and exhibited? Not surely by a levity of spirit, nor by a trifling 
demeanor. Nothing could be more palpably the reverse of his divine Exemplar. 
The Saviour’s mind was invariably occupied with objects of infinite interest and 
moment; objects which, no doubt, diffused their own unearthly character over 
his countenance, his deportment, and every action of his life. Some portion of 
these characteristics will then be visible in all his real followers. A gay, 
a trifling Christian is scarcely less a solecism, than a profane or prayerless 

Iristian. 

Every Christian was once a child of wrath; a borderer on the world of 
despair. _And must not every recurrence of this thought bring with it a variety 
of humbling, heart-melting sensations. True, he is delivered from this condi- 
tion ; and well may this deliverance inspire a joy which no words can express. 
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But this joy is a mingled, and a chastened sensation. It is as far removed from 
gayety, as from despondence itself. Especially when the Christian recollects 
who was his Deliverer, and through what seas of blood and suffering his redemp- 
tion was reached; his gratitude, and even his grief, is every thing but over- 
whelming. Nor should these tender thoughts be mere casual visiters. Is not 
the day, is not even the hour, from which they are wholly banished, a guilty 
day and hour ? 

A Christian is a servant of the living God. And he is more—a friend, a 
favorite, ason. lle has daily and familiar access to the presence-chamber of 
the King of kings. By the advocates of royalty it has been contended, that in 
a court, the style of manners is altogether peculiar and superior; and that even 
in the aspect and mien of its frequenters, there is a dignity and grace which 
distinguish them from all others. This is a question which we need not discuss. 
But of this we are sure, that the frequenters of a heavenly court cannot fail to 
acquire something of its sublime spirit and air. It cannot but impart to their 
sentiments and demeanor, an exalting, hallowing influence—an influence placing 
them aloof from the vanities of the world, and destroying the relish for its follies 
and trifles. 

In a word, the Christian is on earth, a pilgrim and a stranger. His heart, 
his hopes, and his favorite enjoyments, are in heaven. In some bright and 
privileged moments, he dares anticipate the perfect, unmingled blessedness of 
that world. There are seasons, too, in which a sense of unworthiness and 
guilt comes over him like a cloud, veiling every prospect, and almost extin- 
guishing every hope. Here, then, let the question be asked, In which of these 
two widely different states, can he find time or heart for levity? Must not 
even a momentary uncertainty on the subject of his immortal destiny, burden 
his mind with solicitude inexpressibly painful? And must not every hope he 
entertains of the joys of heaven, fill him with emotions as solemn as delightful, 
and thus render the follies of the present scene insipid and disgusting ? 

It appears, then, plain to demonstration, that the spirit of levity and the spirit 
of religion are opposites; that their habitual predominance in the same subject 
is impossible; that the true Christian is a truly serious man; and that the com- 
forts and distresses of his spiritual course are equally fitted to increase his 
seriousness of mind, and to put the opposite dispositions to flight. 

But with what superior force do these considerations apply to the minister of 
the gospel. Ifa vain, trifling Christian is a contradiction, a vain, trifling minis- 
ter is a most disgusting absurdity. 

To the private Christian, are intrusted the concerns of a single soul. And 
when he reflects that his little moment of life will give complexion to his whole 
eternity ; and that he is continually a borderer on unending joys or miseries ; 
the thought must press upon his inmost spirit. But to the minister is committed 
the care of hundreds of souls. Indeed, thousands, and tens of thousands of 
immortal beings, either near or remote, either existing or unborn, may receive 
their stamp for eternity under his influence. What overwhelming considera- 
tions are these! How adapted to crush a tender spirit! Yet the minister 
from whose mind they are banished, has not learned the first lesson of his 
vocation; while he to whose mind they are familiar, cannot fail to find their 
resistless influence, putting to flight the spirit of worldliness and levity, and 
filling the heart with the deepest emotions and solicitudes. 

It is a constantly recurring duty of the Christian minister, to converse with 
the sublimities of the gospel; to meditate its profound and unsearchable mys- 
teries. These are the subjects which occupied from eternity the mind of the 
Infinite God. These are themes in which angelic minds are lost. Here are 
embraced at once, the glories of the Deity, and the everlasting destinies of 
millions on millions of created beings. And what is the spirit in which themes 
like these are to be approached? And what is the influence which their con- 
templation is fitted to exert on the mind? Reason and common sense give the 
answer. None but a mind deeply serious is prepared to enter this hallowed 
enclosure. Nor can any mind, not awfully insensible, retire from it without the 
profoundest awe and solemnity. The minister who converses much with the 
glories of the gospel, ascends to a superior region, and breathes in a purer 
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atmosphere. To him, the very gravest schemes and employments of earth must 
be like the play-things of children. What then must be its amusements and 
frivolities? ‘To a spiritual mind, how tasteless and disgusting must be the com- 
pany and conversation from which every thing serious is banished, or from 
which it meets nothing but indifference or contempt. 

But in the sacred volume, other themes present. It portrays the guilt, the 
ruin and the wretchedness of man. It reveals the terrors of the Holy One, and 
the awful doom of the wicked. It uncovers the pit of despair. It imparts vivid 
views of the ever-enduring, ever-increasing woes of the rejecters of gospel mercy. 
And these are themes from which, however painful, the minister may not turn 
away. He must even be familiar with them; or how can he, with due solemnity 
and feeling, dispense the warnings of the gospel? Nor is it possible that, with 
a mind and heart occupied with these things, he should not be habitually and 
deeply serious. Feeling that those whom he tenderly loves, may be lost—may 
be lost through his own unfaithfulness or neglect; feeling that he must meet 
them hereafter before the Judge, and perhaps meet their upbraidings too—how 
can he trifle ? 

It is one of the first duties of the minister, to bring his people daily to the 
throne of God; to pour their sins, their sorrows, their wants, their dangers, into 
the ear of the Erernav. It is his duty to plead, to wrestle, to agonize, for their 
salvation. And what an employment is this—adapted to enlist the tenderest 
sympathies, and awaken the strongest solicitudes; to exhaust the mind, and 
almost to waste the frame. Will not such duties, thus performed, leave an in- 
fluence behind them? Must not the minister who daily bears his people to the 
throne of heaven, habitually bear them on his heart? Will not the great 
concern of their salvation, while it fills his mind with tender solicitudes and 
fears, effectually exclude every species of levity? Is it possible that the faith- 
ful, compassionate, tender-hearted minister can be a habitual, or even a frequent 
trifler ? 

It is a fine remark of Thomson, 


Ah, little think the gay, licentious crowd, 
* * * * * * * * 


How many feel this very moment death, 
And all the sad variety of pain. 


The implication is, that habitual gayety is a species of moral delinquency ; a 
wrong to suffering humanity. It is not fit that while one portion of the human 
family is plunged in the depths of distress, the other portion should be sporting 
in thoughtless merriment. And the sentiment is supported by more than poeti- 
cal truth. Who then is more deeply dipped in this offence, than the light- 
minded minister? For who is more intimately conversant with the various and 
nameless sufferings to which our flesh is heir? Who is more frequently sum- 
moned to scenes of distress ; and who can be more strongly bound to sympathize 
with the sufferers? And shall this sympathy be a mere thing of the moment ? 
Shall the tears which he mingles with the tears of mourners, be “forgot as soon 
as shed?” Shall he hasten from the sick bed, or from the dying bed, to partici- 
pate, perhaps to increase, the merriment of a convivial circle ? 

But the miseries of the present scene are short-lived and evanescent. The 
true minister looks beyond. He is surrounded with immortal beings, who forget 
their immortality ; with dying creatures, who live only for this world ; with sin- 
ners, who, unconscious of their depravity and guilt, neglect their souls and their 
Saviour. Willingly would he dispel their delusions, and rouse them from their 
guilty slumbers. But his efforts are vain. Truths, arguments, entreaties, 
warnings, prayers, the thunders of Sinai, and the agonies of Calvary, all seem 
equally lost on the slumberers. He visits the sick bed; and the same deplor- 
able stupidity remains. Or perhaps it is succeeded by the horrors of a hope- 
less remorse ; perhaps, by a hope soon to terminate in despair. He commits to 
the grave, numbers for whom he has watched, and wept, and prayed ; and who, 
to the last, have resisted every call of heavenly mercy. Where is the minister 
who is quite a stranger to trials like these? Where is the minister who has 
not felt, at times, their depressing, and almost disheartening effect? And 
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surely they are adapted, if any thing can be, to sober the mind, to repress 
the spirit of levity, and to breathe a deep and habitual seriousness into his 
thoughts, his feelings, his conversation, and his whole conduct. 

But the minister’s solicitudes and sympathies are not confined to a single 
congregation, nor to a single community. He is a citizen of a world in ruins; 
an individual of a depraved and dying race. If he has the spirit of his Master, 
the woes of that world, the sins and sufferings of that race, must press habitually 
upon his heart. Does he pray? The millions of perishing heathen have a 
prominent place in his supplications. Does he preach? He would almost wish 
for a voice loud enough to send the message of mercy to the extremities of the 
earth. His mind and heart are habitually occupied with desires, and with 
projects for the recovery and salvation of a lost world. These are sublime 
objects, and absorbing as sublime. ‘The man who feels their power, is lifted 
above the follies, the vanities, the littlenesses of this earthly scene. He cannot 
be atrifler. He is in earnest. He is serious —unaffectedly serious — deeply 
serious — habitually serious. 

In a word; the true minister lives less for the present, than the future. He 
has eternity in his eye. The celebrated remark of an ancient painter, “I paint 
for eternity,” has more of the shadow, than the substance of the sublime ; for 
it contemplated only “a fancied life in others’ breath.” But on the lips of a 
Christian minister, a similar sentiment has all the beauty and grace of simple 
truth. He lives and acts, he preaches and prays, for eternity. And millions of 
ages hence, his life and actions, his sermons and his prayers, may be remem- 
bered by millions of beings beside himself, with unutterable joy or grief. This 
is enough. ‘The minister who forgets this, may be a trifler, and «will be a trifler. 
He may trifle formally and gravely; but he will trifle still. The minister to 
whom this single vast idea is habitually present, and present as a reality, ma 
trifle if he can. But it is impossible. He will be serious, engaged, devoted, 
absorbed—absorbed in the great object of meeting with joy his final Judge, and 
of meeting with joy the favored, happy beings, whom his fidelity has instru- 
mentally saved. 

Such are some of the considerations which show that the Christian minister, 
if worthy of the name, will be a man distinguished for seriousness. Let us now 
spend a few thoughts on the happy influence and effect of this spirit, both on 
himself, and on others. 

It will exert a most salutary influence on his studies. One of the first and 
most important duties of a gospel minister, is the investigation of truth. If he 
fails here, he fails every where. And truth, gospel truth, is of a very peculiar 
character. It is not the result of cold and heartless speculation. It is not dis- 
covered by the mere power of intellect, or by mental discipline, or by laborious 
and learned investigation. It mocks the pride of the philosopher, and often 
eludes the grasp of the metaphysician. But to the meek, humble, subdued 
mind of the sincere Christian, it spontaneously unveils its charms, and imparts 
its treasures. In a word; to the discovery of gospel truth, the chief requisite, 
the grand desideratum, is seriousness. Hence it is, that under the preaching of 
the gospel, while men of acute minds, but without seriousness, often retire 
uninstructed, the devout Christian, however humble his intellect, is enlightened, 
and not only enlightened, but refreshed, fed and nourished. Indeed, the pious 
hearer never fails to understand the truths of the Bible better than the uncon- 
verted minister. Perhaps in the very sermons he hears, he finds a meaning and 
a force which the preacher himself never dreamed of. 

A similar remark may be applied to commentators on the Scriptures. It 
would be easy to mention some of this class, especially of the present day, 
who have brought to the Bible acute minds, stores of learning, and plenty of 
reasoning skill. But humility and seriousness of mind being absent, it has been 
literally the fact, that their talents, their learning, and their reasoning powers, 
have carried them to a distance from Bible truth, which the most weak and 
ignorant of their predecessors never reached. While Scott, without any of 
their admired and seducing brilliancies, yet bringing to his task a serious mind, 
feeling the “force of truth,” and bowing to its dictates, has rarely failed to 
bring out the genuine meaning of the Sacred Oracles. Such seriousness is of 
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infinite importance to all who would rightly understand the Scriptures, and 
the doctrines they contain. It is itself the surest, safest guide. And it has the 
promise of divine, infallible teaching. The meek He will guide in judgment ; and 
the meek He will teach his way. The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him; and He will show them his covenant. = . 

The importance of the same seriousness of spirit may be eminently seen, as 
it regards prayer. Without it, neither will the necessity of this precious exer- 
cise be felt, nor its sweetness tasted, nor its advantages enjoyed. ‘The minister 
who has feeble impressions of eternal things, and of the greatness of his charge, 
will find many temptations to estrange himself from the mercy-seat. And 
while he is there, his supplications will be comparatively formal and heartless. 
While to the serious minister, the duty of prayer will be full of attraction, of 
delight and profit. What a privilege to the mind burdened with pastoral cares, 
toils, and responsibilities, to cast the whole immense burden on the arm of 
Omnipotence! What a privilege, when darkness and mystery rest on the provi- 
dence, and on the very word of God, to place the soul under the illuminations 
of HEAVENLY WISDOM AND Love! What a relief, amidst the consciousness of 
weakness, and of insufficiency for every duty, to repair to the throne of heaven, 
and find the inestimable promise fulfilled, My grace is sufficient for thee ; my 
strength is made perfect in weakness! And where is the Christian, and where 
the Christian minister, who has not found that much in proportion to the spirit- 
uality of his frame, has been his nearness to God in prayer, and the satisfying 
sense of a real communion with the Father of his spirit? In such a frame, he 
has found in his own experience a delightful comment on the animated descrip- 
tion of the poet ;— 

Prayer ardent opens heaven; lets down a stream 


Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 


It scarcely needs be stated, that that style of preaching which is most strongly 
marked with seriousness, has a vast advantage over every other. If, in the 
pulpit, coldness and formality are apt to prove contagious, the case is the same 
with levity, and with every approach to it. Who expects an unimpressed 
preacher to make a deep impression on an audience? Who expects to finda 
seriousness in the pew, of which there is no example in the pulpit? It was 
said by Calamy of Baxter, that “he talked in the pulpit about another world, 
like one who had been there, and was come as a sort of express to make a 
report concerning it.” It was remarked by James the Sixth of a certain minis- 
ter, that he always preached before him as if death stood at his elbow. These 
are but samples of the very style in which every minister should aim to preach. 
If preaching of this stamp were more common, can it be doubted whether cor- 
respondent effects would attend it? It may be propounded as a general fact, 
to which there are few exceptions, that the success of ministers in converting 
and saving souls, has been far less in proportion to their genius, or learning, or 
eloquence, or reasoning powers, than to their seriousness and piety. White- 
field, it is true, was eloquent. But it was the warmth of his heart; it was his 
familiarity with the humbling, heart-breaking truths of the gospel; it was the 
combined simplicity, faithfulness and affection with which these truths were 
delivered, that did the execution. The same remarks are substantially true of 
President Davies. ‘The fervid and almost seraphic piety of his heart, beamed 
forth from his countenance, and imparted a heavenly air to his demeanor. He 
addressed his hearers like one who felt that God was present, and eternity just 
at the door. The consequence was, that he never preached without awakening 
strong feeling in numbers of his hearers; and rarely, if ever, without leaving 
lasting and decisive impressions on some one individual, at least. We may find 
another instance in point, in the case of David Brainerd. Few missionaries, if 
any, have been equally successful in preaching to the aborigines of our country. 
His sermons seemed to force their way, through the strongest obstructions, to 
the inmost hearts of his untutored hearers. And who can doubt that they went 
from the inmost recesses of his own heart; that they were the outpourings of a 
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spirit penetrated and almost overwhelmed by the presence of God, the worth 
of undying souls, and the realities of the world to come ? 

Must we despair of our pulpits’ being filled with preachers of this heavenly 
stamp; of this controlling influence over the hearts of men? Or may we hope, 
and shall we pray, that the God of glory would imbue the spirits of our clergy 
with an unusual portion of his own Spirit; would fill their minds to overflowing 
with heavenly truth, and their hearts with heavenly love? A consummation 
most devoutly to be wished! For then our religious state would be most 
auspiciously changed. Coldness and languor and spiritual death would vanish. 
Christians would awake. Sinners would awake. The heavens would pour 
down richly their sweet and healthful influences. The American church, to its 
remotest borders, would bud and blossom as the rose. It would reflect the 
holy splendors of heaven on the land and on the world. 

Though the pulpit is eminently the scene of the minister’s instructions, it is 
far from being the only scene. Wherever he goes, he should aim to spread 
light around him. Wherever he goes, he should be ready to speak, for the 
honor of his Master, and the spiritual instruction of men. In his private walks, 
he may do much, very much, by his conversation, to confirm, and to extend the 
influence of his public preaching. It is true, that the forms of society, and the 
reluctance of men to listen to religious admonition, may often oppose a barrier 
to his wishes. But is there not often, likewise, a reluctance in his own heart— 
a reluctance traceable, perhaps, to a low state of religion there? Were 
ministers themselves more spiritual; more awake to the immortal interests of 
those around them; they would not only find, but make occasions to address 
them on the things of religion and eternity. Then, “the full heart would 
become vocal, and utter the word in season.” How can it be sufficiently 
regretted that so many precious opportunities should be lost; and that a guilty 
silence in the ministers of religion should so often be instrumental to confirm 
the irreligious in their neglect—perhaps their infidelity ! 

In fine; the habitual and eminent seriousness of which we speak, is of infinite 
importance in point of example. A spiritual and holy life is a constant sermon. 
It is a sermon to the eyes; a much surer medium of conviction with most than 
the ears. Who needs be told that the eyes of the world are continually fastened 
on the ministers of religion? The pious look to them that they may be in- 
structed and edified; the skeptical, that they may learn whether religion is true 
or false; the wicked, that they may be comforted and confirmed in their wicked- 
ness. How unspeakably important that these various demands be properly met. 
Most men, it is certain, see religion chiefly through the medium of its ministers, 
and form their judgment accordingly. ‘True; they are apt to be blind to what 
is excellent. But their eyes are wide open to all that is inconsistent and 
defective. Let ministers then beware. Let them dread, as death, the thought of 
dishonoring religion, or of exhibiting it before their fellow men in a false 
aspect. Let them aim to convince the most skeptical, and to wrest from in- 
fidelity itself the weapons which it brandishes against religion. Nothing can 
effectually accomplish this, but an eminent spirituality of mind, and seriousness 
of demeanor. 

We plead not for needless austerities, nor for affected singularities. We ask 
only that the ministers of Christ be true to their Master, and true to the religion 
they preach—a religion which bears inscribed on its front, Be not conformed to 
this world—a religion not more irreconcilably hostile to the world’s vices, than 
to its thoughtlessness and gayety. What shall repress this thoughtlessness and 
gayety, if ministers themselves, instead of stemming the torrent, are carried 
away with it? They may be very solemn and serious in the pulpit. This, a 
multitude of their hearers will consider as a matter of course, and will be little 
impressed by it. They may even so faithfully address the consciences of men, 
as to inflict some wounds. And these wounds may be most unhappily healed by 
the levity and inconsistency of their private deportment. 

This is an affair of immense consequence. There are thousands at the present 
day—and the number is rapidly increasing—who have settled it with themselves, 
that the religion of former times is a factitious and needless thing. They view 
it as superstition, or fanaticism, or gross hypocrisy ; at best, as mere enthusiasm 
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and delusion. And they are confirmed in these pernicious views by what they 
see, or think they see, in the professors of religion, and even in its ministers. 
“These preachers,” they are ready to say, “are very solemn and starched in 
the pulpit; but out of it, they are very free and easy. ‘heir discourses are 
sometimes very alarming; but it is evident they are not greatly disquieted 
themselves. Why should we be much disturbed with that which gives them so 
little trouble, and which they appear scarcely to believe ?” 

Is it not matter of the deepest regret that such things should be said; and 
still more, that they should be said with any shadow of reason? And is it not 
time for ministers to ponder the serious, mortifying question, how far they them- 
selves may have given occasion and countenance to the wide spread, and still 
extending infidelity of the day? It is an undeniable fact, that the lives of 
ministers preach even more loudly than their sermons, and that if their sermons 
find a contradiction in their lives, they lose all their force and efficiency. It 
was said of one of the ancient fathers, that he thundered in his preaching, and 
lightened in his life. Something like this should be the aim of every minister. 
And he may be assured that if the lightning be absent, the thunder will pass 
over the heads of his hearers, harmless and useless. 

In every view, then, it appears important that ministers should be eminently 
serious, spiritual and holy. It is the just expectation of heaven and earth 
concerning them. An indiscreet, light-minded minister, is the opprobium of 
religion, the grief of the pious, the scorn even of the ungodly, and the stumbling- 
block of thousands around him. While the devout, engaged minister is a living 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all men. His life at once explains, defends, 
enforces and adorns the religion of the gospel. He is a light to the church, 
and a light to the world. Ministers of this description have been, for a long 
series of years, the glory of our land; and in this respect, our country has been, 
from its earliest settlement, munificently blessed. If, in this grand point, we 
shall continue to be favored of Heaven, the brightest hopes may be indulged. 
Our churches will be purified and replenished. Religion will rise from the 
dust; will shed her countless blessings on the present age, and will be trans- 
mitted, a fair and unpolluted inheritance, to distant posterity. Should there be, 
in this regard, a degeneracy ; should the clergy of the present, and the coming 
age, lose that spirit of exalted and serious piety, which distinguished their 
predecessors, the prospect will be dark and mournful indeed. Infidelity and 
skepticism, now but too prevalent, will increase their ravages, and multiply 
their victims. Error, irreligion and false religion, will gather new strength, and 
advance to new triumphs. The church will languish and decay; and all the 
great interests of our country will suffer vital and irreparable injury. 

We look, with deep solicitude, to our Theological Seminaries. There are 
the future ministers of our churches. There are the minds which are preparing 
to form other minds, and whose influence will soon be felt, for good or evil, from 
the centre to the extremities of our country. Our hearts bless the piety, the 
wisdom and munificence which have projected and endowed these schools of 
sacred science. For years, the churches of our land, and the heathen in far 
distant climes, have been gladdened by their auspicious influence. And thou- 
sands of prayers are daily ascending to heaven, for the continuance and increase 
of their purity and efficiency. But nothing on earth is perfect. The best 
institutions which human wisdom, and even human piety can devise, are liable 
to deterioration and perversion. The seminaries which we have named, con- 
fessedly afford to young men superior advantages for enlarging their minds, and 
strengthening their intellectual powers. Yet it is at least possible that, during 
this process, their piety may sustain a loss. The spirit of emulation, the spirit 
of ambition and of display, (and these intruders will sometimes make their 
appearance,) must cause sensible ravages on the simplicity and purity of the 
youthful mind. Nor is it less obvious that the familiar perusal of writers whose 
views of the inspiration and the doctrines of the Scriptures are undefined and 
wavering, whose learning and philosophy are frequently pressed into the 
support of error—is fitted to leave a noxious influence behind it. Yet such 
undeniably are the characteristics of no small portion of the theological literature 
and biblical criticism of the day. On this subject, informed and reflecting minds 
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already feel no small degree of alarm. And in proportion as love to the truth, 
and dread of undermining, corrupting error shal] prevail in the religious com- 
munity, this alarm will increase. It would be sad indeed, if, by a course of 
reading which is designed to prepare our young men for the service of the 
sanctuary, their minds should be imbued with essential errors, or even shaken 
in their adherence to the simplicity of gospel truth. Should an ardent attach- 
ment to the pure, sanctifying, humbling doctrines of the gospel, forsake them, 
it will not depart alone. The spirit of serious piety will depart with it. Indeed, 
it is a fact, that many a young man of fine mind, of sound orthodoxy, and hopeful 
piety, who has become enamored with the studies in question, has been shaken 
in his principles, has been gradually decoyed into the grossest errors, and 
ultimately brought to the very verge, and sometimes plunged in the depths, of 
skepticisin and infidelity. Let the guardians and teachers of our Theological 
Seminaries devise, if possible, the means by which these tremendous evils may 
be averted. And let our young men, the hope of the churches, and their future 
guides, bind to their hearts the inspired admonitions: Cease, my son, to hear the 
instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.— Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 





HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


[Prepared by the Pastor, the Rev. Arspert Barnes.] 


Tue first Presbyterian Church in the city of Philadelphia has been usu- 
ally supposed to have been the first one organized in the United States. A few 
years since, however, Irving Spence, Esq. of Snow Hill in Maryland, supposed 
that he had discovered evidence of an older church in Rehoboth, on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. The probability is, that the churches were organized 
not far from the same time; but which had the priority it is now perhaps im- 
possible to determine. 

Very little is known of the early history of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. The precise time when it was organized is not indeed known; 
nor are there now any records in the church of its early history. It is stated in 
Dr. Mease’s “Picture of Philadelphia,” that “in the autumn of 1698, the 
Rev. J. A. [Jedediah Andrews, the first pastor,] came from New England to 
Philadelphia—and officiated as an independent minister. The Independents 
(who were also denominated Presbyterians) had by this time increased in 
numbers,” &c. The congregation at that time was principally composed of 
emigrants from England, Scotland, and Ireland. Mr. Andrews, in a letter 
written in 1730, says: “Such a multitude of people coming in from Ireland 
of late years, our congregations are multiplied in this province to the number 
of 15 or 16, which are all but two or three furnished with ministers—all Scotch 
or Irish but 3 or 4;” and it is known that the first settlers of Pennsylvania did 
not adopt the Presbyterian mode of worship, nor would the emigrants from New 
England have adopted that mode. How long before the year 1698 they had 
been associated for public worship, or whether they were then organized as a 
congregation or a church, cannot now be determined. It is probable, however, 
that the Scotch and Irish, and the Independents from England in the city, would 
seek an early organization for the purposes of public worship, and it is not im- 
probable that they may have been formed into a society for that purpose for 
several years before Mr. Andrews came among them. Nor is it impossible that 
they may have had a minister among them before Mr. Andrews. 

The congregation at first worshipped in a house on “the Barbadoes lot,” a 
store belonging to the Barbadoes Company, at the north-west corner of Second 
and Chestnut Streets. It is stated in Dr. Mease’s “Picture of Philadelphia” 
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(page 206) that they, in connection with the Baptists under the Rev. John Watt, 
had worshipped there several years before, and they continued to worship in 
that store until they procured another house in High Street, (Market Street,) 
where they erected a small house for worship. This house was at the corner 
of Bank Street, between Second and Third Streets. It was enlarged in 1729, 
about which time they adopted the Presbyterian form of government. This 
house was called “the Old Button Wood;” from the fact that some large 
Button Wood trees were then adjacent to it. This house was erected, or en- 
larged, by the helpof contributions received from Boston, and would not, says Mr. 
Andrews, “have been done without it.” See Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
vol. xv. p. 200. It continued to be the place of worship until 1793, when it was 
superseded by a more spacious and beautiful edifice, erected partly on the old 
site. The edifice erected in 1793, which was distinguished for its architectural 
proportions and beauty, continued to be the place of worship until it was judged 
to be unsafe from the belief that it was not sufficiently firm, and from the fact 
that there were already some fractures in the ceiling above, and it was deemed 
necessary to rebuild the edifice. ‘The place where it was then located having 
become also almost entirely a business part of the city, and being remote from 
the residences of many of the congregation, and being also exposed to noise, 
it was agreed to remove to the present site on Washington Square. This 
removal was made in 1821. The present edifice is of the Ionic order of 
architecture, and is 140 feet in length, including the portico, by 75 in width. 
The principal room, (the room for worship,) is 85 feet in length by 71 in 
breadth, and seats 1,300 persons. There is also a lecture room of 71 feet in 
length by 32 in breadth, extending across the front part of the building, and 
two large Sunday school rooms, an infant school room, and a room which is 
occupied by the pastor as a study. 


The Rev. JeEpep1an ANDREWS was the first pastor. He was born in Hing- 
ham, Ms., July 7, 1674, and was the son of Capt. Thomas Andrews of that 
place, and Ruth, his wife. He was the youngest but one of ten children. His 
great-grandfather, Thomas Andrews, who died in 1640 at a very advanced age, 
was one of the first settlers of that ancient town. Capt. Thomas Andrews, 
father of Jedediah, commanded a company in an expedition against Canada, 
and died in that service of the small pox. His widow died in 1732, aged 97. 
Jedediah Andrews was an alumnus of Harvard University, of the class of 1695. 
Of course he came to Philadelphia three years after he graduated. With whom 
he studied theology is unknown. Mr. Andrews was the first pastor of the 
church, and continued in the pastoral office until his death, which occurred 
in 1747. Little is now known of his talents, or of his ministry. There are no 
records that throw any light on the subject; and he is not known to have pub- 
lished any thing of consequence; nor are there any manuscripts of his now 
known to be in existence. ‘The only indication in regard to the success of his 
labors is the fact that the congregation were obliged to enlarge their edifice of 
public worship. It was during his ministry that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and the Presbyterian form of Government, were adopted by the scat- 
tered churches, and the Presbyterian organization commenced. Mr. Andrews 
was undoubtedly a member of the First Presbytery, and concerned in the 
organization of the Presbyterian denomination in this country. But of his 
agency in this, nothing is now known. 

Mr. Andrews was the minister of the church almost fifty years. It is proba- 
ble that his advancing age in 1735, he being then more than sixty years old, 
rendered the services of an assistant or a colleague necessary. It is certain 
that in that year the Rev. Samuen Hempuiy was either the assistant, or the 
colleague of Mr. Andrews. It is probable, however, that he did not continue 
with him more than a single year. Whether he removed, or died, is to me un- 
known. Nor is any thing known respecting his birth, his education, his talents, 
or the success of his ministry. 

The next pastor was the Rev. Ropertr Cross. He entered on his labors in 
1739, and was probably the colleague pastor with Mr. Andrews. He was 
of course with Mr. Andrews for eight years. Of his birth, education and 
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character, also, nothing is now known to me. He continued in the pastoral 
office until June 22, 1758, when he resigned. His salary was £100. 

During the ministry of Mr. Cross, probably on account of his age and infirm- 
ity, it was deemed necessary that he should have an assistant or a colleague, 
June 10, 1756, the Rev. Richard Godwin of Allerton, near Liverpool, Eng., 
was called, on the representation of the Rev. Samuel Chandler of London, but 
declined the call. The Rev. Mr. Bennet was then called, but objected to the 
mode of ordination in the Presbyterian church, and also on account of ill health, 
declined. The committee of the congregation were then authorized to call any 
minister whom they might choose. They gave an invitation to the Rev. Henry 
Monson, a chaplain in a Highland regiment then in Pennsylvania, but he 
declined the call. 

The Rev. Francis Auison, D. D. was employed as an instructor in the 
college at Philade]phia in 1752. He was employed as an occasional assistant 
to Mr. Cross, and subsequently ministered as a colleague with Dr. Ewing, until 
his death, which occurred November 28, 1779. He was Vice Provost, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Little is 
known of his character and ministry to the writer of this sketch. It is not 
known that he left ar >ublications of any importance. It is probable that he 
was not actively engag: inthe duty of a pastor, but that he merely officiated 
as a preacher, and as a, _ssistant to Dr. Ewing in that capacity alone. 

The Rev. Joun Ewine, D. D., with whom Dr. Alison was a colleague, was 
the next regular pastor of the church. He was born on the 22nd day of June, 
1732, in the township of Nottingham, in Cecil County, Maryland. His ancestors 
were from Ireland. His father was a farmer, and was able to give his children 
only such an education as country schools at that time could furnish. He was 
removed from the country school at s ~arly age, and placed under the care of 
Dr. Alison, a clergyman who then cirected a school at New London Cross 
Roads in Pennsylvania. In that school, after having finished the studies usually 
taught there, he remained three years as a tutor. He entered the College of 
New Jersey in 1754, and joined the senior class and graduated in 1755. After 
he graduated he was engaged to instruct the philosophical classes in the college 
at Philadelphia. In the year 1759 he received a unanimous invitation to the 
pastoral office of the First Presbyterian Congregation, which he accepted, and 
in which he continued till his death, which occurred on the 8th of September, 
1802. In the year 1773 he was appointed to visit England to obtain sub- 
scriptions for the Academy in Newark, Del. He received the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity from Edinburgh; and while abroad, the cities of Glasgow, Montrose, 
Dundee, and Perth, presented to him their freedom. In 1777, when the British 
army was expected in Philadelphia, he removed with his family to his native 
place, where he continued until the city was evacuated by Clinton in 1779. On 
his return to the city he was elected Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which station he occupied until his death. Dr. Ewing was eminent for his 
mathematical and philosophical knowledge; for his social qualities; for his 
unwearied industry ; for his hospitality ; and for his simplicity of character, his 
freedom from guile, and his fidelity as a friend. He left a course of lectures 
on natural philosophy, which has since been published; and a large number of 
MS. sermons, one volume of which has been since published. The writer of 
this knows little of the success of his long ministry. It is supposed that the 
life of Dr. Ewing passed away in the regular and uniform discharge of his 
pastoral duties, and that his ministry was attended with the regular increase 
of the church and congregation. 

The next pastor was the Rev. Joun Biarr Linn, D. D. He was settled in 
1801, and died Aug. 30, 1804. He was a son of Dr. Linn of New York, and 
was a young man of genius, and of great promise. He gave evidence of poetic 
talent; and left a published poem. He was, of course, for a short time a 
colleague with Dr. Ewing. 

Dr. Linn was succeeded by the Rev. James P. Witson, D. D. He was 
born Feb. 21, 1769, at Lewes, in the State of Delaware. He was the son of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, who was a regularly bred and practising physician, as well 
as a clergyman, and who was settled as a pastor in Lewes, Del. He was 
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through life a warm friend of his country, and distinguished as a patriot, and to 
express his love of country, gave to his son the name of James Patriot Wilson. 
He was graduated in the University of Pennsylvania in 1788. He was admitted 
to the bar in Sussex County, Delaware, in 1790. Of his early life little is now 
known. After his death it was found that he had not left a sentence about 
himself in any of his manuscripts. He is known, however, to have acquired a 
high reputation at the bar, and to have stood among the first of the lawyers of 
his native State. He was pre-eminent then for candor and honesty, and for 
high-mindedness in his profession. No man at the bar was more pure; and 
there was no one to whom the oppressed and the poor and the injured more 
willingly committed their cause. He is believed to have been conscientiously 
averse to undertaking any cause which he believed to be a bad one; and 
probably he never engaged in one which he did not himself believe to have 
justice on its side. Dr. Wilson continued at the bar until he was 30 years of 
age, when he was licensed to preach the gospel. In the same year in which 
he was licensed, he was settled over the united congregations of Lewes, Cool- 
spring, and Indian river. In this charge he continued until 1806, when he was 
called to the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. He came to the city 
May 1, 1806, and continued in the pastoral office until his increasing feebleness 
and infirmities prevented him from discharging its duties, and he was obliged 
to remove from the city. In 1828 he purchased a farm at Hartsville, in Bucks 
County, about twenty miles from the city, where he resided until his death. He 
continued to preach, however, to the congregation as long as his health per- 
mitted. He tendered his resignation of the pastoral charge December 29, 1829, 
and the resignation was accepted by the congregation in May, 1830. He 
triumphantly departed to his rest December 9, 1830, at 9 o’clock in the evening, 
and was buried on the following Monday, (Dec. 13th,) in a spot selected by 
himself, in the graveyard of the Neshamony Church. 

The character of Dr. Wilson is well known. He was a man of simple and 
pure piety, and of great uprightness of character; he was distinguished in his 
manners as a gentleman, and eminently blameless in his life ; he was a diligent 
student, and profoundly acquainted with the Bible; he had been distinguished 
as a lawyer, and he was more distinguished as a divine; his preaching was pre- 
eminent for its clearness, its simplicity, its lucid exhibition of truth, its profound 
statements of the great doctrines of religion. Perhaps no man of the age had 
the power of ratiocination in greater perfection, or had a more thoroughly 
disciplined, or well furnished mind. He was an uncommonly accurate scholar 
in all the departments of learning, and probably there was no man living that 
was so able a defender of the truths of the Christian revelation. He drew 
around him, and kept near him a large amount of talent; and it is believed that 
he has not left his equal as a divine in all the branches of sacred learning, nor 
his equal as a profound and lucid reasoner, in any Christian denomination in 
this land. 

During a considerable portion of his ministry, his health was feeble, and he 
was never able to engage extensively in the more direct duties of a pastor. He 
left but few productions of his pen. He published a Hebrew Grammar; An 
Essay on the probation of fallen men; A Philosophical English Grammar, and 
two or three smaller works, all of which were published before his death. He 
left no manuscripts of consequence. He stated to the writer of this sketch, 
that he had never written a sermon in his life. He preached not only without 
a written sermon, but without notes of any description. His sermons were, 
however, most carefully prepared, though they were never written. 

After Dr. Wilson was unable to discharge the duties of a pastor, the congre- 
gation successively called the Rev. Thomas M’Auley, D. D. and the Rev. 
Alexander M’Lelland, D. D., by both of whom the call was declined. 

The present pastor, ALBERT Barnes, was born at Rome, in the State of 
New York, Dec. 1, 1798. He graduated at Hamilton College in 1820, having 
entered the previous year the senior class of that institution. He connected 

himself with the church in Rome, December, 1820, and the same month entered 
the Theological Seminary in Princeton, N. J., where he remained until the 
summer of 1824, having passed through the regular course in that seminary, 
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and having remained there nearly a year as a resident licentiate. He was 
licensed to preach the gospel in May, 1824, by the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick; and ordained and installed as pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Morristown, N. J., February 8, 1825, by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown. He 
remained there until he removed to Philadelphia, where he was installed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, June 25, 1830. On this occasion, the Rev. Joseph 
Sanford, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., pastor of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, gave the charge to the pastor and people. 
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Continued from p. 195. 


PART III—SOUTHERN STATES. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the names and location of the Baptist Churches, the date of their Constitu- 
tion, and the names of their Ministers in 1792. From Asplund’s Register, with 
additions and corrections. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 




















Counties. Churches. Date of Const. Ministers. No. of Members. 
Anson, Rocky River, 1776 Charles Cook, 32 
Pedee River, 1785 Daniel Gould, William Dargan, Bennet, 110 
Beaufort, Danam Creek, ce John Respess, Elisha Dowty, 13 
Bertie, Cushie Creek, 1789 Vacant, 43 
Wiccicoan Creek, 1789 Robert Hendry, John Cake, 137 
Lemuel Burkett, George Northam, George Nors- 
Sandy Run, 1750 worthy, Amos Harrell, James Vinson, James Rut- 237 
land, James Grover, 
a © se Rocky Spring, 1756 William Cooper, Joshua Herring, John Stanton, 85 
Brunswick, 7 Lockwood’s Folly, 1779 William Goodman, John Bassant, John Chester, 40 
Burke, Catawba River, * Cleveland Coffey, Richard Osgathorp, 159 
Camden, Shiloh, 1757 ~=Henry Abbot, David Duncan, David Biggs, 80 
Sawyer’s Creek, 1790 Thomas Ethridge, 52 
Carteret, ; Hadnot’s Creek, 1789 James Sanders, Johnson, 35 
"ak Pit- County Line, 1779 Thomas Mullins, Joseph Bush, 160 
Flat River, George Roberts, 161 
"a ¢Ran- Bear Creek, 1790 Sherwood White, 55 
y Elnathan Davis, Thomas Brown, Jesse Buckner, 
Haw River, os ; Thomas Cate, Solomon Smith, Isaac Hailes, 320 
Ray, William Weatherspoon, 
Chatham, Rocky River, 1776 Francis Dorset, 45 
Chowan, Ballard’s Bridge, 1781 John McCabe, John Asplund, 80 
Yoppim Creek, 1775 Thomas Harman, 60 
Craven, Swift Creek, 1784 William Phipps, Thomas Richard, Joel Willis, 106 
Goose Creck, 1784 James Brinson, James Roach, 162 
Newport River, 1778 = M’Cane, Joseph Beil, Simpson, 86 
. bert Ni b Thi Wilki i 

New River, 1784 vill. ‘Mondine, Jo igpen, ilkins, Kitte- 145 

Trent River, e John Delahunty, Little, ——— Contz, 
Cumberland, Cape Fear, 1779 += Vacant, 33 
Sampson, a —" “ William Taylor, 150 
Wake, —_—, - Vacant, 44 
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Counties. 
Currituck, 


Dobbs, 
Duplin, 


Franklin, 
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Franklin & Wake, —-——-——,, 


Granville, 


Guildford, Row- 
an and Ran- 


dolph, 
Halvfaz, 


Hertford, 
Hides, 


Iredell, 
Martin, 
Mecklenberg, 


Montgomery, 


Nash, 


Orange& Caswell,Wateram River, 


Granville, 
Pasquotank, 


Pitt, 


Randolph, 
Robinson, 
Rockingham, 
Rowan, 


Rutherford, 


Samson, 


Stookes & Henry, Soapstone Creek, 


Surry, 


Tyrell, 
Wake, 


Wayne, 


Wilks, 





Churches. Date of Const. 
Chowenjack, 1780 
Powel’s Point, 1787 
—-—-—, “ 
__- “ 
Toisniot Creek, 1756 
Sandy Creck, 1756 

iy 
Flat Creek, 1777 
Grassey Creek, 1762 
Shermons, es 
Talis Creek, 17384 


Abbot’s Creck, 1777 





Cross Roads, 1786 
Fishing Creek, 1755 
Kehuky Creek, 1755 
Rocky Swamp, 1774 
demesne “e 
’ 
caine . rT 
Marecmuskiter River, *‘ 
Grassey Nobb, 1789 


Skewarkey Creek, 1787 
Coldwater, “ 


Society Meeting, 0s 
Little River, 1760 
Rocky River, Pedee, 1776 
Bear Marsh, 1790 
— 1791 
“ce 





Falls of Tar River, 1789 


“ 


Little Contentney, 1791 


Enoe River, “ 
Flatty Creek, “ 
Knob’s Creek, “ 
Flat-swamp, 1776 
Quotankney Creek, “ 
2rd do. 
Redbanks, 1758 
Sandy Creek, 1756 
“ 


ee 
Matrimony Creek, 
Jersey settlement, 1758 


“ 


Timber Ridge, 1788 
Bills Creek, wa 
Butfaloe Creek, - 
Butfaloe River, 1777 
“ 


Green River, 
Mountain Creek, 

Rocky Creek, Ca- 1757 
tawba, He 
Sandy Run, 1750 

White Oak, * 


“ 
“ 
Deep Creek, 1780 
Hunting Creek, * 
Little Yadkin River,1787 
Scuppunong River, 1785 











Swift Creek, 1784 
Reedy Creek, 1755 
—_——-, “ 
Black Creck, 1783 
Naughunty Creek, “ 
Beaver Creek, “ 
Brier Creek, 1781 
Head of Yadkin River,“ 
Mitchel’s River, “a 
New River, “ 
North Fork of do. “ 
Roaring River, 1779 


South Fork of do. 1791 


Total in North Carolina, 97 Churches: 89 ordained and 69 licensed Ministers: 7,643 Members. 


Abbeville, 


Buffaloe Creek, 1786 
Hogskin Creek, - 
Lower Rocky River, “ 
Redbanks, 1784 
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Ministers. No. of Members. 
Jonathan Barns, William Lurry, 65 
Vacant, 30 
Abraham Baker, 67 
Charles Hines, Francis Oliver, Lewis T'homas, 212 
Reuben Hayes, 28 
William Lancaster, Henry Hunt, 148 
Jacob Crocker, Zadoc Bell, 130 
Josiah Rucks, 43 
Thomas Vass, 120 
John Marshall, 24 
Vacant, 20 
George Pope, Isaac Tigg, Christopher Vickerey, 80 
John Tatem, Nathaniel Tatem, 20 
Joshua White, Hezekiah Morriss, Holloway Morriss, 80 

- William Vaughan, 23 
Jesse Read, Peter Quales, John Hervey, Mecolister 134 
Vinson, : 
William Parker, 100 
John Winfield, 100 
John Bray, John W. Carawon, 65 
Lazarus Whitehead, 65 
Martin Ross, Benjamin Ross, 121 
James McCabe, 40 
Vacant, 35 
Vacant, 15 
Edmund Lilly, William Kindell, 189 
John Culpepper, Nathan Gilbert, 60 
William McGreger, Thomas Durham, 44 
Samuel Bond, 162 
Immanuel Skinner, 83 
Joseph Doniss, Clifton Allen, 85 
Isaac Thompson, Daniel Burford, 60 
James Hefferlin, 150 
Lemuel Pendleton, 70 
Vacant, 34 
John Page, James Nowall, 80 
Joshua Barns, 113 
Joseph Parker, 40 

Noah Tice, John Vinson, Isaac Tobewine, John 
Granberry, Lewis Whitefield, Nathan Bird, 103 
William Taylor, 
John Welborne, 25 
Jacob Tarver, 53 
Isaac Cantwill, 28 
Vacant, 37 
Peter Eaton, 33 
Vacant, 48 
Edward Pigg, Charles Pigg, William Wilkey, 25 
Joseph Camp, 60 
William Brown, R. Newport, 70 
Perminter Morgan, 3l 
Edward Williams, 26 
Vacant, 80 
Vacant, 70 
Fleet Cooper, 150 
John Newman, George Dodson, 170 
Joseph Murphy, 25 
William Petty, William Cook, 203 
John Stone, John Toliver, 40 
Stephen Long, Benjamin Hassell, 28 
John Moore, Jr. 86 
Lewis Moore, John Moore, 70 
Thomas Gardner, John Rooker, 110 
Ephraim Daniel, 40 
John Thompson, 44 
John Barlow, James Tompkins, 30 
George M’Niel, Andrew Baker, 100 
Vacant, 63 
Muses Foley, 27 
Theophilus Evans, 28 
Vacant, 35 
Vacant, 33 
William Hammon, William Morgan, 54 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Enoch Brazeel, 27 
Vacant, 30 
Vacant, 26 
Joseph Thomas, Henry King, 60 
Nathaniel Hall, 16 


Rocky River, 1790 
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Beaufort Dist. c Creek 


Charleston Dist. 
Cheraw Dist. 


Chester, 
Edgefield, 


Fairfield, 
Greensville, 


Laurens, 


Newbury, 


Ninety Siz Dist. 


Orange, 


Pendleton, 
Richland, 
Spartemburg, 


Union, 
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Churches. Date of Const. Ministers. No. of Members. 
Love's Ferry, 1790 Vacant, 30 

oosammhatchie 1759 = Levi Youmans, 61 
Ewhaw Creek, 1745 John Coldwire, 101 
Pipe Creek, 1775 = Henry Holcombe, 115 
Black Swamp, 1786 =©Alexander Scott, William Cone, 79 
Charleston, 1690 Richard Furman, 219 
Beauty Spot, 1772 Henry Easterling, Robert Thomas, 66 
Bethel Black River, 1782 Solomon Thompson, Courtney, 83 
Cashaway-Neck, 1757 Evan Pugh, Jeremiah Ream, 32 
Cheraw Hill, 1782 Joshua Lewis, 69 
High Hills Santee, 1772 Gabriel Gerrald, Samuel Nixon, 110 
Ebenezer, 1778 Benjamin Mosely, 58 
Lynch’s Creek, 1774 Vacant, 14 
Sandy River, 1776 James Fowler, 75 
Callahan’s Mill, 1785 Charles Blackwell, 80 
Cloud’s Creek, 1791 } a cane, James Hill, ——— Cotton, wanes | 50 
Four MileCreek, “ Thomas tomes, 70 
Horn’s Creek, 1787 = Hezekiah Walker, 129 

2nd do. “ Benjamin Harry, 40 
Little Steven's Creek, “ John Thomas, 50 

: ’ Charles Bussey, D Pace, Gabriel Delotter, 
meted “ os 1783 fiche Pdate } 96 

edbank’s Little 

Saluda, 1784 Vacant, 50 
Three Creeks, 1790 Vacant, 40 
Little River, 1791 Jacob Gibson, 150 
Rocky Creek, 1780 =William Woodard, 50 
Big (Saluda) Creek, 1788 = Moses Holland, Joseph Laughin, 30 
Head Enoree River, 1787 =Thomas Musick, David Forest, 47 
Horse Neck, “ Vacant, 28 
Middle of Saluda, 1783 John Chastain, 70 
Mountain Creek, “ Vacant, 20 
Reedy Fork, “ Vacant, 12 
Reedy River, es Vacant, 28 

2nd do. “ Edmund Bearden, 40 
Dorbin’s Creek, 1781 Jacob Roberts, 120 

2nd do. Vacant, 25 
Jemmy’s Creek, = Richard Shackleford, David Lilly, 116 
Enoree, 1787 Drury Sims, 15 
Rabun’s Creek, “ Benjamin Williams, 4aron Pinson, 40 
Siconna Creek, - William Murphy, 15 
Bush River, 1769 John Cole, 70 

% 
—— S{ 1786 Michael Bennet, Jacob King, 34 
b] 
oye Suman ° 1788 John Brown, 22 
, 
Little Pedee River, 1790 David Owen, 30 
Lower Enoree, “ Vacant, 20 
Turkey Creek, 1784 Vacant, 85 
Wassmansow Creek, “ Ralph Bowman, 40 
Lynch’s Creek, 1784 John Cato, 92 
Os Sones 1790 Aaron Tinson, 20 
, 

Little do. , 1789 = Vacant, 96 
Lower Fork o 

Lynch’s Creek, 1789 Joshua Palmer, 44 

Qnd de. “ Vacant, 25 
Muddy Creek, 1788 Peter Bainbridge, 30 
Swift Creek, 1783 ~=—Lewis Collins, David Collins, 75 
Deep Creck, 1780 Vacant, 100 
Welch Neck, 1738 Edmund Botsford, 167 
Genestee Creek, “a James Chastain, 20 
Congaree River, 1765 Joseph Rees, Ralph Jones, 120 
Buck Creek, 1779 = John Hightower, 1778 
Cedar Spring, 1784 = Vacant, 20 
Tiger River, 1791 Vacant, 50 
Fairforest Creek, “ Isauc Edwards, Samuel Bobo, 28 
Lower Tiger River, “ Alexander McDougal, 44 
Pacolate River, « 1787 Richard Wood, = 

6 


Shull Shoals, 


Edisto River, 1777 


Vacant 
Nat haniel Walker, Mathew Collins, Robert Taylor, 
Elisha Washington, Charles Niz, George Ashiy,. 142 
Joseph Williams, 


Total in South Carolina, 70 Churches; 48 ordained, and 28 licensed Ministers ; 4,267 Members. 


Burke, 


Bark Camp, 1788 
Brushy Creek, 1789 
Buck Head, 1786 
Head Briar Creek, 1777 
Lower do. 1773 
Mackbeen Creek, 1788 


VOL. XIII. 








GEORGIA. 
David McCulers, 30 
Vacant, 21 
Atkins, 48 
Vacant, 35 
Benjamin Davis, Moses Hadley, Mathew McCulers, - 


Vacant, 


40 
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Counties. Churches. Date of Const. Ministers. No. of Members. 
Oldtown Ogeechee, 1790 Vacant, 20 
Kockey Creek, 1789 Edmund Bynes, 31 
Chatham, Savannah (African) 1788 Andrew Marshall, 250 
Effingham, Little Ogeechee, 1790 Vacant, 20 
Lower do. 1790 William Coones, Hathorn, 60 
Franklin, Tugaloo River, 1789 John Cleveland, 108 
Head Buffalo Creek, 1790 Benjamin Thompson, 12 
Sholl Shoals, 1789 = Joseph Williams, Joshua Dodson, 30 
Shoulderbone Creek, 1790 John Thomas, 40 
Powell’s Creek, 1787 Mark Cook, 128 

Abraham Marshall, James Syms, Samuel Catlege, 
Richmond, Kioka, 1772 John Sanders, Isaac Justice, John Boyd, Jenn 95,0 

Doss 

Reed’s Creek, 1774 Loveless Savage, 45 
Washington, yg cing etiam 1790 = John Stanford, 35 
nes ( 3790 = John Henderson, 20 
White Ponds, 1790 Morriss, 15 
Wilkes, Briar Creek, 1787 — Isaac Busson, John Busson, Micah 40 
Buffalo Fork, 1789 ne, . . 7 20 

‘ae _ James Hutchinson, James Mathews, Thomas John- 
Clark’s Station, 1788 son, Stephen Johnson, ’ 73 
Cloud’s Creek, 1788 Vacant, 31 
Dove’s Creek, 1788 William Davis, 106 
Ebenezer Creek, 1787 Vacant, 40 
Falling Creek, 1787 Vacant, 23 
Fishing Creek, 1782 Sanders Walker, John Milner, Ezekiel Campbell, 131 

~ ~e 2S 
Greenwood, 1784 —e William Greene, Balamy Bently, John 70 
—) 
Hebron, 1786 Vacant, 42 
Hutton’s Fork, 1788 Jeremiah Reeves, 7 

Indian Creek, 1788 Guy Smith, 49 

Long Creek (Ogee- } ,- Jepthah Vining, William Berry, William Thomp- 
chee) i 1786 son, A. Jones, , 226 
Millstone Creek, 1728 Timothy Carrington, 52 

‘ies : aa Sila: , se } s on Gi 
Phillips’ Mill, 1785 a” Jesse Mercer, Stephen Gifford, Robert 199 
Providence, 1788 Thomas Mercer, James Harvey, James Holcombe, 59 
Soap Creek, 6 Vacant, 27 
Upper Briar Creek, 1788 William Franklin, 100 
, 1786 George Franklin, Henry Hand, 48 
Vann’s Creek, 1787 Dozia Thornton, John White, Thomas Gilbert, 75 
Whatley’s Mill, 1785 John McLeroy, Thomas Daniel, Joseph Williams, 162 
reaps = Aaron Parker, Jeremiah Walker, David Tinsle 

, 788 M , *y 

Willams Crock, = 71 Mathew Talbolt, ; : 90 


Total in Georgia, 43 Churches ; 35 ordained, and 34 licensed Ministers ; 3,161 Members. 


ALABAMA, 


No Baptist Church was formed within this State till many years later than the date of this and the fol- 


lowing Table. 





TABLE II. 


It will be introduced, in order, in the Notes appended to them. 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers and Members in 1812, or twenty years 
later than the date of the first Table. 


Churches, 204. Ordained Ministers, 106. Licentiates, 11. 


Churches, 154. 


NortH CarRoLina. 


SouTH CAROLINA. 


Ordained Ministers, 84. Licentiates, 11. 


GEORGIA. 


Churches, 163. 


Ordained Ministers, 86. Licentiates, 23. 


Members, 12,567. 


Members, 11,821. 


Members, 14,761. 
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NOTES 


ON THE SEVERAL STATES EMBRACED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ever since the settlement of this State, in 1695, there have been some Baptists in it, 
but there was no regularly organized church till the year 1727. This was gathered at 
Perquimans, near the north east corner of the State. Most of the early Baptists in this 
State are said to have emigrated from Virginia, and settled in the neighborhood of 
Kehukee Creek. By 1752 they had increased to 16 churches, which were mostly 
General Baptists. By the visits among them of different ministers, and particularly by 
the labors of Joun Gano, who was sent out by the Philadelphia Association to travel 
among them in the summer of 1754, these churches became more correct in doctrine, and 
more faithful in discipline than formerly. By the labors of Messrs. Gano, Miller, and 
Vanhorn, all appointed by the Philadelphia Association for this purpose, at different 
periods, a great and good work was effected among this people, not merely in reforming 
their creed, and correcting abuses, but also in reviving the power of godliness among 
lukewarm professors, and in the conviction and conversion of sinners. 

The Kehukee Association was formed in 1765. Twelve years afterward, it numbered 
but 10 churches, and about 1,600 communicants. In 1794 the Neuse Association was 
formed, and the Flat River the same year. These, with the Sandy Creek, the Yadkin, 
and the Mountain Associations, seem to have been in existence before the commencement 
of this century. In 1813 they had increased to 11 Associations, and 94 churches. In 
1831 there were 21 Associations, containing 340 churches and 19,000 communicants, 
We think there.are now 26 Associations, 430 churches, and about 28,000 members. Our 
returns are not so full and exact as we could wish; and several are not very recent. 

A very interesting sketch is given in the last Triennial Register of the early history 
and subsequent course of some of these Associations. Eight of the present number are 
understood to be now opposed to the benevolent institutions of the age; and as is usual 
in similar cases, they are generally decreasing in numbers and influence, while those 
who exercise more liberality and abound in labors, sacrifices and offerings for the diffusion 
of the glorious gospel at home and abroad, are steadily advancing. How emphatic an 
illustration of the proverb: ‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” The Kehukee Asso- 
ciation, for example, had lost 578 members within five years, and at that rate of diminution 
would become extinct within the next fifteen years. When will these brethren learn 
that it is safer and more profitable to follow the good old gospel way of actively spreading 
the glad tidings, going every where proclaiming the word, than to lean to any of their 
modern restrictive measures. Really they do not deserve the name of ‘Old School 
Baptists,” which they have assumed. 

A State Convention was formed nine or ten years since, which, by the services of our 
excellent brother Wait, now President of Wake Forest College, who was its general 
agent for some time, has introduced more of system and efficiency into the evangelical 
operations of their churches and associations. The last minutes of the convention we 
have not received. 

The literary institution above mentioned, and which has but recently been chartered 
as a college, is doing much for the promotion and general diffusion of intelligence 
throughout the State. Its worthy faculty of instruction deserve high commendation for 
the talent, fidelity and perseverance which have characterized their endeavors. The 
institution is under the patronage and control of the convention, and is located on a 
pleasant and healthful plantation in Wake Forest, sixteen miles from Raleigh. It was 
first opened in 1834. The principal college edifice is of brick, four stories high: 132 
fect front by 65 deep, and besides the chapel, library and philosophical halls, &c., it 
affords accommodations for 100 students. Facilities for manual labor are also furnished, 
thereby promoting the health and lessening the expenses of the students. 

The destitution of ministers here is even greater than in Virginia. Only about 170 
are returned, and when adequate deduction is made for the superannuated and infirm, 
and those who are chiefly secularized, there would be little more than cne minister to 
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four churches. The disproportion is the more painful, because owing to the sparseness 
of population, and the wide dispersion of the churches, it is not easy to gain access to 
them with celerity, and much time and strength must be wasted in travelling. 

Sabbath Schools have been extensively introduced, and we hope will be vigorously 
persevered in, till all the rising generation are taught the sacred Scriptures. 

The Biblical Recorder, a highly respectable paper devoted to the promotion of religious 
and denominational intelligence, has been ably conducted by the Rev. T. Meredith of 
Newbern, for several years. It now circulates extensively in South Carolina, and is well 


adapted for usefulness. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A considerable portion of the early settlers of this State were Baptists. They came 
in two distinct bodies, about the year 1683, one from the west of England with Lord 
Cardross, (among whom was Lady Axtell and her daughter, Mrs. Blake, decided Baptists) ; 
the other from the district of Maine, were led hither by their devoted pastor, WiLL1am 
ScureEven. This latter company came from New England, and settled on Cooper 
River, near where Charleston now stands. A church was formed the same year 
which is now one of the largest Baptist churches in the State. It has been blessed 
with a succession of able pastors for nearly a century. Such men as OLIveR HART 
and RicHaArRD FurRMAN,—to say nothing of some who are still living, must be 
considered rich blessings to any community. The second Baptist church constituted 
in South Carolina, was Ashley River, in 1736. In 1751, they had increazed to 
four churches, which that year formed the Charleston Association. This body has 
ever evinced a commendable zeal, and enlightened liberality in behalf of the objects 
of religious benevolence. Their general committee manage the education funds, 
which are very considerable. Their itinerant board conduct domestic missions. A 
temperance society also exists in connection with the Association, for conducting its 
appropriate departinent. According to the statement of Morgan Edwards, there 
were in the State in the year 1772, 20 churches, 16 ministers, and nearly 1,100 
members. In 1806 they had increased to 130 churches, 100 ministers, and 10,500 com- 
municants. In 1831 there were returns from 10 Associations, embracing 273 churches, 
and 28,496 inembers. They now number 12 Associations, 370 churches, more than 200 
ministers, and 35,000 members. ‘This is indeed only an approximation to exactness; for 
we regret to state that the minutes of the Convention, so rich and valuable in other 
respects, are entirely bare of statistical returns, nor have we been able to procure the 
latest minutes of all the Associations. 

A larger proportion of the attention, and of the contributions of the State Convention, 
which was formed in 1821, appears to have been devoted to ministerial education, than 
in most of the States. A literary and theological institution, of considerable promise and 
usefulness, was sustained for several years at the High Hills of Santee; and under the 
superintendence of brethren Hartwell and Furman it was decidedly and extensively 
useful. Some reverses having been experienced, and some dissatisfaction expressed, the 
Convention resolved, in 1835, to change the location of both the Manual Labor School 
and the Theological Institution to Fairfield District. There it has been commenced, 
under favorable auspices. Funds to the amount of $35,000 were secured at the outset, 
and three professors have been employed in both departments, with encouraging prospects 
of usefulness. The tov frequent change of principals in this institution must have had 
an injurious effect on its prosperity. Four or five have had it in charge, within a dozen 
years, and though all of them are still living, they have for some cause or other, removed 
or have been superseded. 

It is believed that all the Associations in this State are favorable to the benevolent 
institutions of Christianity, as prosecuted at the present day. To the Bible Society, and 
Foreign Missions, their contributions continue to be generous. A flourishing Tract So- 
ciety for several years existed in Charleston. 

Sabbath Schools have been extensively introduced into the State, with most happy 
results. One of the earliest movements in the temperance cause made by any of our 
churches, so far as we now recollect, was by one of the churches in this State, then 
under the care of brother Hartwell. It is perhaps true that the increase of the denomi- 
nation has not been as great in this State as in several others for the last half-score of 
years. Several causes may have combined to produce this result. Large drafts have 
been made on the population of the State by emigration, and in this way some thousands 
of Paptists have transferred themselves to other locations. In some instances, too, the 
want of denominational enterprise has prevented the formation of new churches, when 
the welfare of the cause really required it. The church in Charleston, and that in 
Beaufort, each number nearly 1,500 members. How desirable, in such instances, is an 
amicable division, each becoming two bands, and securing the healthful activity of the 
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whole body, sustaining an additional evangelical minister to labor for the welfare of the 
perishing around them. Perhaps, too, our brethren of this State might profitably con- 
centrate a larger portion of their energies and benefactions on domestic missions within 
their own limits. 

So early as 1801, we observe the Charleston Baptist Association petitioned the legis- 
lature of the State for an amendment or modification of the law passed the preceding 
year, imposing restrictions on religious meetings so far as respects persons of color. The 
petition was renewed the next year, and attended with a degree of success. What a 
noble and worthy example for our brethren of this and the neighboring States, to lift up 
their united voice in behalf of this portion of their ignorant and needy population ! 


GEORGIA. 


It is said there were a few individuals who were Baptists among the original settlers 
of this State in 1733. But for some cause not very satisfactorily explained, though there 
seems to have been occasional preaching, and some baptisms, and at least on one occasion, 
the participation of the Lord’s Supper by a number of baptized believers,—no regular 
church was formed for nearly forty years. Kiokee Creek church has the honor of being 
the oldest Baptist church in Georgia. It is in the upper country, and was constituted in 
1772, by the labors of that zealous and renowned Baptist minister, DANrEL MARSHALL. 
The church was for a long time distinguished for its vigorous growth, and for the thriving 
shoots which it sent forth on the right hand and on the left; but particularly for the 
number of ministers of distinction which it nurtured. The MarsHa.ts, the MERCERS, 
the SAUNDERs, and many others, were of this character. This church, too, was early 
blessed with several precious revivals. In 1787 one hundred happy converts were 
baptized by Elder Abraham Marshall, the worthy son and successor of the founder of the 
church; and again, in 1802, a similar ingathering was experienced under the ministrations 
of the same pastor. 

It was not until 1784 that the Georgia Association, the earliest in the State, was formed ; 
and two years afterwards it contained 10 churches and 518 members. In 1796, the 
Hepzibah Association was formed; and two years after the Sarepta. In 1810, the Oak- 
mulgee. In another district of this State, that is, in lower Georgia, or the lower country 
as it used to be called, the first Baptist church was formed in Newington in 1793; the 
second in Savannah, by Dr. Holcombe, in 1800. Somme of the circumstances which led 
to the formation of the former of these churches were the following : 

In 1789 a black man preached in this neighborhood, in a negro yard under some peach 
trees. Curiosity led a number of white people to hear him, and among the rest was 
Major Thomas Polhill and wife. Both were convicted by the preaching of this poor, 
heaven-taught African, and soon were led to indulge hope in the Redeemer. They were 
soon afterwards baptized by Elder Alexander Scott, from South Carolina, and the Major 
became an humble soldier, yea, an able and esteemed minister of the Prince of Peace. 
One cannot think of this blessed result of the preaching of this colored brother, and of 
the fruits of it through the instrumentality of his noble convert, without rejoicing that 
then no legal or other impediment hindered even the sable sons of Africa, whether bond 
or free, from proclaiming the unsearchable riches of Christ. God grant that such 
privileges may soon be enjoyed by them again. 

The Savannah River Association was organized in 1802, and then contained only three 
churches. In 1811-12 there were in the State five Associations,embracing 171 churches, 
and about 16,000 members. The increase has since been rapid, and at some periods of 
their history peculiarly so. The present number does not vary much from the following ; 
viz. 25 Associations, 575 churches, and 41,000 communicants. It will thus be seen that 
in numbers Georgia ranks next to Virginia among the Southern States. It has, too, many 
features of similarity to Virginia in its religious character. The destitution of able 
ministers, faithfully giving themselves to the work, is perhaps as great as in any other 
portion of our country, in proportion to the numbers and influence of the denomination. 
The last definite returns we have seen shows only about 220 ordained ministers, among 
nearly 600 churches. It has been, and still is very fashionable, for one pastor to supply 
four churches, thus leaving the majority of these churches unvisited each Sabbath, with 
the ministration of the word and ordinances of life. 

The Mercer Institute, whose principal object is declared to be “ the education of pious 
young men who are called to the gospel ministry,” commenced operations in Green 
County about six or seven years since, and has been conducted with considerable success 
as a manual labor school. Much also has been said, and something worthy of so magnifi- 
cent an enterprise has been done, in reference to establishing a college, to be under the 
direction and patronage of Baptists at Washington, in Wilkes County, to commence with 
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a fund of $150,000. We know not the precise state of this undertaking at present, but 
trust it will not be lost sight of.* 

The Baptist Convention of Georgia, for the promotion of missions and ministerial edu- 
cation, was formed in 1822, and is steadily and worthily prosecuting these great objects. 
The other benevolent objects of the day find ready and willing assistants in most of the 
Baptists in this State. We regret, indeed, to notice that some of the spirit of Anti-ism 
has been manifested, and some associations and churches have separated themselves from 
their brethren on this account. 

The Christian Index, a weekly religious newspaper, now publishing by father Mercer, 
in Georgia, will be remembered by many of our readers as one of our oldest religious 
periodicals: having been commenced under the name of the Columbian Star in Washington 
City, in 1822, In 1826 it was transferred to Philadelphia, where it continued to be issued 
for the next seven years, when it passed into the hands of the present proprietor, by 
whose aid, with his able assistant, brother Stokes, it continues to send abroad the light of 
truth, and point out the good and right ways of the Lord. We have noticed, some time 
since, a volume froin the pen of the venerable Mr. Mercer, on the history of Georgia 
Baptists, or rather of the Georgia Association. It contains valuable materials for the 
future historian, and will be read with interest by those for whom it was compiled. 


ALABAMA. 


In the year 1800, the region which now forms the States of Mississippi and Alabama, 
was erected into a Territorial Government. In 1817 this territory was divided, and the 
western partof it, having formed a Constitution, was admitted into the Union as the State 
of Mississippi. The eastern portion was then formed into a Territorial government, and 
received the name of Alabama. In July, 1819, a convention of delegates met at Hunts- 
ville, and adopted a State constitution, and in December following, Alabama was admitted 
into the number of the United States. 

Madison county, in the northern part of the State, north of the Tennessee River, was 
settled earlier than other parts of the State, and among these early settlers were some 





* Since the above was written, an Address has been received, delivered before the Trustees of Mercer 
University, Penfield, Geo., in February, 1840, by Professor Sherwood, from which we make the following 
extracts. 

“ Our efforts in the cause of an enlightened ministry, have been signally blessed. Twenty-five years 
ago, a leaden silence sealed every mouth on this subject. It was so unpopular, that scarcely an advocate 
could be found to lift his voice in its favor. The few that appreciated its importance, had despaired of 
accomplishing the desires of their hearts, and expected to go down to their graves without being able to 
say in regard toits prosperity, ‘ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ Even ten years 
ago, our faith had met so many repulses, that it dared not cast up its eagle glance to the establishment of 
a College—the limit of our expectations was a Seminary of a classical and theological character. God, 
however, supplied nourishment for it in an unexpected manner, and it grew more rapidly than the fragile 
plant to which the Saviour so beautifuly compares it. Our Presbyterian brethren had been debating in 
their ecclesiastical councils, in 1835, whether they should establish a College at Washington, or near 
Milledgeville; the latter place was selected, and the people of Washington were disappointed. William 
H. Pope, William A. Mercer, and others, improved the occasion, and actually procured in a day or two, 
ten thousand dollars in subscriptions, to build upa Baptist College. In March, 1836, at a called session 
of the Central Association, a body then consisting ef about ten churches and represented by eight or ten 
messengers, passed the bold resolution to raise $20,000 to endow a Professorship of Sacred Literature in 
that College, and actualiy subscribed in the same hour about half of that sum! The Lord has opened the 
hearts of his people to subscribe liberally—some as high as $5,000, with the promise of constituting the 
concern the residuary legatee of valuable property. Severat legacies already bequeathed for purposes of 
Education, encourage us to confide in Him, who disposes the nearts of all, and who is the rightful owner 
of the silver and the gold. The manifest approbation of the Lord has been upon this Institution froin its 
beginning in 1833 in two cabins, to the present period. In almost every year, more or less of the pupils 
have been hopefully converted, so that over one hundred have publicly protessed Christ. Some are already 
preaching the gospel—others instructing youth, and some hope to lay down their weary bones west of the 
Rocky Mountains—on the burning sands of Arabia, or amidst the snows of Scythia. 

“The fears and prejudices of many excellent brethren have passed away, and a younger race have 
grown up without having been taught to dread and oppose ministers of education. Now, we havea 
flourishing College, and a Manual Labor School, in a region of country six years ago occupied by the 
Cherokee Indians—several Academies taught by young men whom we have educated ; and what is more 
important, and the surest presage of a genera! diffusion of knowledge, a strong desire for it is awakened 
in all our population. From the Savannah to the Chattahoochee, and from the sea-board to the moun- 
tains, the people are inquiring for places to educate their children. 

* We have 16 ministers graduates of colleges; 30 more with qualifications nearly equal to graduates; 
100 churches under charge of brethren whom we have assisted by direct instruction or useful books ; 75 
other ministers greatly improved ; 300 ministers in all; 600 churches, and 45,000 members. Our State 
Convention is approved and patronized in every part of the State. As it has grown in strength, it has 
greatly improved all classes of the denomination, and sent forth a salutary and enlightening influence. 
Opposition still murmurs in some quarters, but its mantle is too thin to smother the lamp of truth and 
science. We may put down 10,000 of the 45,000 members in the State as nominally in opposition to the 
cause of an enlightened ministry—only half of whom really oppose even in heart; the balance are linked 
with them by circumstances and locations from which they would rejoice to be disenthralled.” 
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Baptists. John Nicholson, John Canterbury and Zadock Baker were among the first 
Baptist ministers who labored in this wilderness. The fertility of the soil, combined 
with many other advantages for the rapid acquisition of wealth, drew a dense population 
into this region, and within a few years of its first settkement, a number of Baptist 
churches were formed, chiefly however of emigrants from other States. The hearts of 
preachers and people seem to have been inordinately fixed on worldly gain ; discipline 
was greatly neglected in these churches, and the variant elements of their composition 
prevented that cordial union and co-operation, which are essential to success, and which 
are the usual result of extensive revivals, even on those communities which before were 
least homogeneous. 

In 1808, a few Baptists were found in the southern part of the State, in Clarke and 
Washington counties. William Cochran, a licensed preacher from Georgia, is said to 
have been the first in Clarke county, and a Mr. Gorham in Washington. A Baptist 
church was organized by Rev. J. Courtney in the County of Clarke in the year 1810. 
There was, however, very little increase of Baptists, in this part of the State for the next 
six years. From the year 1816, a continual flood of emigrants was pouring into this 
Indian country (as it was then called) from almost every State in the Union :—Churches 
— rapidly formed, and a number of laborious and indefatigable ministers settled among 
them. 

In 1820, there were about fifty Baptist churches in the State, generally very small. 
In the next ten years they had increased to nearly 200 churches, 95 ministers and about 
8,000 members. During the last ten years, the increase has been nearly in the same 
proportion, and is almost unparalleled in modern times. There are at present at least 30 
Associations embracing about 500 churches, 300 ministers and 25,000 communicants. 
About one-sixth of this number have been added by baptism during the last year (1839) 
in which revivals were experienced in nearly a score of the different counties of the 
State. 

Houses of worship were scarce for several years after churches began rapidly to mul- 
tiply. Many of those first erected were like Indian wigwams, only more open and un- 
comfortable. The minister most frequently used to take his stand in some shady grove, 
and his audience seated themselves around him on the ground. Large congregations 
would frequently thus assemble, and remain so attentive to the word, that a hard shower 
of rain would not disperse them. Some ten or twelve years ago, better houses for wor- 
ship began to be built, and several recently erected are an honor to the cause, and every 
way suited to the convenience of the congregations. 

The Baptist ministers in Alabama have been much like those in other parts of the 
United States; possessing but a moderate share of education, plain in manners, they 
have preached the gospel in simplicity, and in the power of the Holy Ghost. Though 
considerable diversity has been manifest in their doctrinal views, in general they have 
occupied the middle ground between Antinomianism and Arminianism :—in other words 
they embrace that system of gospel truth which has been so ably advocated by Andrew 
Fuller. A number of the first ministers who emigrated to this State, were indeed men 
of humble talents and little learning; but they were industrious and persevering in their 
efforts to preach Christ and to establish churches. They followed the plough by day 
and read their Bibles by night. Even now this system has to be adopted by far the 
greater number of ministers in this State, though the number of those who are well edu- 
cated and entirely devoted to their work is increasing. 

The oldest church in the State is Flint River, in Madison county, constituted Oct. 2, 
1808, of eleven or twelve members. In 1814, the Flint River Association was formed, 
embracing 17 churches and 1,021 members, a part of whom were in Tennessee. 

In 1816, the Bethlehem Association was formed in the southern part of the State. It 
bore the name of the Beckbe Association till 1827. Five years after its formation, the 
total number of members embraced in its churches was only 313. The Alabama Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1819 of four churches, all in Montgomery county. The aggregate 
of members was then but little over 100. In 1821, they had increased to eight churches 
and 441 members. 

The Cahawba Association was formed in 1818 in Bibb county of 10 churches, contain- 
ing 259 members. One of these, the church at Tuscaloosa city, (formerly called Eben- 
ezer,) was established in 1818. The Rev. Basil Manly, D. D., president of Alabama 
University, has recently served them as pastor. The Rev. J. L. Dagg, principal of the 
Female Atheneum at Tuscaloosa and formerly a beloved Pastor in Philadelphia, is also a 
member of this church. 

All the remaining Associations have been formed within the last 20 years, and the fol- 
lowing Table will give an epitome of their state in 1838-39. 
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_ The Baptist State Convention in Alabama was formed in 1823, and the above Table 
is taken from a page of the minutes of their sixteenth Anniversary. The objects of the 
Convention are to aid in Foreign and Domestic Missions, and in the education of pious 
and indigent young men called to the ministry. These objects have been prosecuted by 
this organization, with an encouraging degree of spirit and liberality, considering the 
many unfavorable circumstances of their situation, having much, very much to do for 
themselves, and having also an organized opposition to these objects of benevolence, 
among their own number, embracing nearly one fourth of the whole of the denomination. 

The attempt to establish a Manual Labor Seminary at Greensboro’, though commenced 
— and for a few years prosecuted with fair prospects of success, has signally 
ailed. 

Four or five years since the Alabama Baptist Bible Society was formed, and is prose- 
cuting its noble object with commendable liberality. 
_ By order of the State Convention, the Rev. Hosea Holcombe has compiled and pub- 
lished, during the present year (1840) a History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists 
in Alabama. The volume contains much interesting information, and has furnished 
materials for most of these notes. 





iy-In the 2nd Part of this Article, in the Notes on New York, a fuller notice would have been given of 
the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, but for the expectation that a history of that impor- 
tant Seminary would be inserted in an early number of this work. 
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REV. JOSEPH BADGER, OF WOOD COUNTY, OHIO. 


[The following sketch of this gentleman’s life was furnished, by himself, to a friend in Con- 
necticut, Who had requested it as a persoual favor; and was written without the least expeciation 
that it would be made public. He is now in the eighty-fourth year of his age, lesing in the family 
of his daughter in Wood County, Ohio. His communication is dated June 16, 1810. It is sup- 
posed by his friend, that Mr. Badger would not object to its publication, and it has been handed 
to us for this purpose. ] 

e 


My Dear Sir, 

Your very acceptable favor came to hand on Saturday, the 13th inst. T had 
returned, the day before, from the celebration of the defeat of the British at Fort Meigs. 
Having been appointed chaplain for the day, I had the honor of introducing the exercises 
with prayer; alter which Gen. William Henry Harrison, standing at my right hand, 
addressed the audience, estimated at from 15 to 20,000. I had been chaplain to 
Gen. Perkins’ brigade, at the time of building the fort. It was pleasing to meet again 
with Gen. Harrison, on the same ground where I had performed the duties of chaplain 
to the sick and dying. I was somewhat fatigued with the exercises of that day; but 
was able to preach, on the succeeding Sabbath, a short sermon, from Isaiah xi. 11, on 
God’s setting his hand, the second time, to gather his ancient people. 

[ will now, if my strength should hold out, comply with your request. 


Giles Badger came from England, about the year 1635, and settled in Newbury, Ms.* 
John Badger was a son of Giles Badger. Nathaniel, my grandfather, was the son of 
John Badger. He (Nathaniel) married Mary Lunt, and lived at Newbury, until they 
had five sons; John, Daniel, Samuel, Nathaniel and Enoch. They then removed toa 
place called Norwich Farms, in Connecticut. There my father was born, March 23, 1717. 
His name was Henry, and he married Mary Langdon, whose ancestors were from Eng- 
Jand, and landed and settled at Salem, Ms. Soon after my parents had a family, they 
moved into New Jersey. Two or three of their oldest children were baptized by David 
Brainerd. My parents used to speak of him as one of the most excellent of men. The 
year before the breaking out of an Indian war that destroyed the settlement in which 
he had been living, my father removed to Massachusetts, and settled in that part 





* From the town records of Newbury, Ms., it appears that there were in that place, in the year 1644 
three persons of the name of Badger. Their Christian names were Giles, Nathaniel and Richard, and 
they not improbably were brothers, being at that time of age, and landholders. Of Nathaniel and 
Richard we have no further knowledge. Their names do rot appear again on the town records, nor are 
they found on the church records. It is not improbable, that they returned to England, as did many other 
individuals in the early days of the settlement of this country. 

Giles Badger died in Newbury, July 17, 1647, and his will was proved 1647, 7th month. He had one son, 
named John, born June 30, 1644, and was made a freeman in 1674. He was a man of much respectability, 
and in the military line he had held the office of Sergeant. He married for his first wife Elizabeth, (surname 
not known,) and had by her four children, viz: John, b. April 4, 1664, and died July 20, the same year ; John, 
b. April26, 1665; Sarah, b. June 25, 1666; James, b. March 19, 1669, and died in 1693, leaving his property to 
his brother Jehn and to his sister Sarah, who married a Wheeler. Sergeant John’s first wife. Elizabeth, died 
April 8, 1669. He married for his second wife Hannah Swett, Feb. 23, 1671. By her he had ten children— 
Stephen, b. Dec. 13, 1671; Hannah, b. Dee. 3, 1673; Nathaniel, b. Jan. 16, 1675; Mary, b. May 2, 1678, 
who married John Wyatt, Dec. 15, 1701; Elizabeth, b April 30, 1680; Ruth, b. Feb. 10, 1682, who married 
Thomas Jewill, Feb. 17, 1702; a son, name not written in the records, b, 1684; a son, name not on the 
records, b. March 9, 1685—the name of one of these sons Is mentioned in the father’s will as Daniel, 
and the name of the other was probably Joseph ;—Abigail, b June 29, 1687; Lydia, b. April 30, 1690, 

March 31, 1691, Sergeant John Badger died of the small pox, and his wife died about the same time with 
the sume distemper. His estate was appraised at £913 9s. 

John, the son of Sergeant John, b. April 26, 1665, who was probably a trader, married Rebecca 
Brown, Oct. 5, 1691, and had by her the following children, viz: Joho, b. Jan. 20, 1692, who married 
Elizabeth Hams, 1713; James, b. Jan. 10, 1693, who was a shop-keeper; Elizabeth, b. Feb. 5, 1694; 
Stephen, b. 1697; Joseph, b. 169%: Benjamin, b. June 15, 1700; Dorothy, b. June 5, 1709.—Joseph, the son 
of this John, married for his first wife Hannah Peaslee, daughter of Col. Nathaniel Peaslee, of Haverhill, 
Ms.,to which place Mr. Badger moved and pursued the business of merchandise. By her he had seven 
children, two only of whom lived to settle in life, viz: Joseph, who lived in Gilmanton, N. H., and was a 
General in the militia, a Jodge of Probate. and a member of the State Council, and was the father of the 
Hon. Joseph Badger, Jr. of Gilmanton, N. H., and the grandfather of William Badger, late Governor of New 
Hampshire, and of the Rev. Joseph Badger of Union Mills, N. ¥. ;—and Judith, who married Nathaniel 
Cogswell, a merchant of Haverhill, Ms. They were the parents of nineteen children, three of whom 
were the Hon. Thomas Cogswell of Gilmanton, Hon. Amos Cogswell of Dover, and Dr. William Cogs- 
well of Atkinson, N. HW. Mr. Badger married for his second wife, Mrs. Hannah Pearson, by whom he had 
three childrev, Enoch, Nathaniel, and Moses, Moses married a daughter of Judge Saltonstall of Haverhill, 
Ms., and was an Episcopal minister in Providence, R. I. Mr. Badger died April 7, 1760, aged 62 years, 
and his estate was appraised at £4,067 13s. 

Stephen, b. Dec. 13, 1671, the son of Sergeant John Badger, moved to Charlestown, Ms., and hy his wife 
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of the town of Springfield which is now Wilbraham. There I was born, on the 28th 
of February, 1757. At an early age, i received much religious instruction from my 
parents, who were both professors of religion. In 1766, my father moved to Partridge- 
field, now Peru, in Berkshire County. This place was then entirely new and un- 
cultivated, withont a school or any advantage of improvement, except at the fireside. 
The prayers and counsels of my parents, at this period, made a deep impression on my 
mind; but [ was afterwards led, by youthful vanities, to the brink of ruin. 

On the 22th of February, 1775, having arrived to the age of eighteen, I entered the 
Revolutionary army, about three weeks after the contest at Lexington, being enrolled 
in a company of Col. John Patterson's regiment. I waited on the chaplain, the Rey. 
David Avery, most of the first two years. In the contest on Breed s Hill, in which Gen. 
Warren fell, Patterson's regiment was stationed on Cobble Hill, about a hundred and 
fifty rods from the right wing of the American battery. We could see the British 
march up, receive the fire from our line, break and run down the hill. On the third 
charge, they stormed our works, with the bayonet. The town of Charlestown was set 
on fire, some time before the action, and was burned down. A heavy cannonade was 
kept up, from early daylight, until a short time before the attack with small arms. 

No extraordinary event took place after this, until some time in September, when 
about 400 of the enemy landed to take off fat cattle from Lechmere’s Point. Patterson's 
and Thomson’s regiments, being near at hand, were ordered on. The contest was 
sharp and fatal to some on both sides. 1 had a good piece and was well prepared for 
action; discharged nine rounds in a few minutes, in pretty close order. The enemy 
fled to their boats. 

On the 17th of March, 1776, Gen. Howe concluded to leave Boston; and the next day, 
we were ordered to march for New York. We took shipping at New London, and sailed 
up the Sound. After being in the city about three weeks, we were ordered to make 
our way into Canada, with all possible speed. By the aid of shipping and boats, we 
arrived at Ticonderoga, about the middie of May. The next day, having drawn five 
days’ allowance of bread and ordinary meat, we embarked on board fifteen open boats 
for St. John’s. The air was very cold and the snow falling fast. At the time we arrived 
at Crown Point, fifteen miles, it had fallen five inches deep. Here we met with a strong 
head wind, which detained us five days. Our provisions were exhausted to a few 
crumbs. On the sixth day, we ran down about twenty miles, and were driven on 
shore, by a strong head wind. We landed in a white birch grove, where we made 
some tea, in the colonel’s, major’s and chaplain’s mess, sweetened it, and drank it in 
little cups made of birch bark. This ended all our means of subsistence. At night, 
the wind changed, and blew down the lake, but too strong for open boats. On the 
seventh day, about noon, Capt. Sawyer, an experienced seaman, thought it would do 
to venture out. We got up our masts, with tents for sails, and put out, and reached 
St. John’s the latter part of the night, but soon learned, that there were no provisions 
there. The next day, we set out for Montreal, got part way, and night came on: 
hunger began to press hard. The next day we got to the French village called 
on the bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, but could get nothing to break 
our fast there, until towards morning, when we procured a few loaves of coarse bread, 
full of mould—about four ounces toa man. A little before sunset, we got a few ounces 
of fresh meat, very lean. The four first companies that crossed the river were ordered 
up to the Cedar rapids. I was in the fifth, and ordered to follow on. We were within 
the hearing of the action, when our party, under the command of Maj. H. Sherburne, 
was attacked, by Foster and Brant, and taken. Our company was ordered to fall back to 
La Chine and wait for Arnold. He came on, with men and boats. We started from 
that station towards night; ascended the river a few miles, and encamped. We had 
just lain down on our arms, when a fire commenced on our outposts; but the Indians 
merely made an alarm, and fled. Volunteers were called for, to go out in advance of 





Mercy, (her maiden surname is not known,) had the following children, viz: Stephen, b. Feb. 18, 1697, 
John, b. probably 1700, and died Nov. 27, 1720, Samuel, b. Jan. 20, 1703, William, b. March 24, 1705, 
Mary, b. March 2, 1707, Joseph, b. March 14, 1708, Mary, b. March 9, 1710, Benjamin, b June 20, 1712, 
Daniel, baptized Oct. 10, 1714, Jonathan, baptized Sept. 6, 1719. He was the grandfather of the Rev. 
Stephen Badger, of Natick, Ms, through his son Stephen, and the ancestor of most of the Badgers in 
Charlestown, Boston, and vicinity. : 
_ Nathaniel, b. Jan. 16, 1675, the son of Sergeant John Badger, married Mary Lunt, March 27, 1693, and 
lived at Newbury, Ms. By her he had children, viz. John, b. Jan. 3, 1694, a son, (name not on the records, 
rrobably Joseph,) b. Nov. 29, 1695, Daniel, b March 27, 1698, Mehetabel, baptized Aug. 18, 1700, Edmund, 
». April 2, 1703, Mary, b. Sept. 8, 1705, Mary, b. May 13, 1708, Samuel, b. Aug. 14, 1710, Anne, b. Jan. 25, 
1712, Enoch, b. probably, 1714. [He then moved to Norwich, Ct. and had there a son by the name of 
Henry, b. March 23,1717.) This Nathaniel Badger was the ancestor of the Rev. Joseph Badger of Wood 
County, Ohio, the subject of the above Memoir, through his son Henry ; of the Rev. Milton Badger of the 
city of New York, and the Rev, Norman Badger of Ohio, through his son Enoch, who lived in Coventry, Ct., 
and of the Hon. Samuel Badger of Philadelphia, and the Hon. George Edmund Badger, LL. D. of Raleigh, 
N. C. through his son Samuel, who lived in Windham. Ct.—Church, Town, Probate, and Family Records. 

From Giles Badger all or nearly all by the rame of Badger in this country have descended. 

There have graduated at the colleges in this country of the name of Badger fourtcen persons.—Evitors. 
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the sentinels, about twenty rods, and lie close to the ground, ready to fire on the first 
moving object. I went out for one. There were several shots made. | saw nothing 
to shoot at. There was no further alarm. The next day. we arrived at St. Ann's, on 
Basin Lake, about three o'clock in the afternoon. Arnold ordered every man to pre- 
pare for action, and embark in the boats, and steer to a certain point of woods. On our 
right were high cleared lands, with a few French houses. As we got fairly opposite the 
open land, the British Capt. Foster commenced a brisk fire upon us, with two small 
field pieces. Some shot fell short, some fell near us, and others went over us. It 
seemed to me, then, a wonderful protection of Providence, that we were not cut to 
pieces. As we drew near the point of landing, the Indians gave a most horrid yell, 
with a storm of bullets. Many of them went over our heads, and others rattled on 
the sides of the boats, but not a man was hurt. By this time, the sun was setting, and 
a retreat was ordered. Qn our return, we set about fixing the two longest boats for a 
small iron piece in each, carrying three pound shot, until about midnight, when Capt. 
Foster came over with our Major and Capt. M’Instry, who had been wounded in the 
action ; a cartel was agreed upon; and our men were given up, in three days. At that 
time, I went with another man, with a bark canoe, to convey two Indian chiefs up the 
Ottawa, to the village called Having got our men released from being 
prisoners of war, we returned to Montreal; found it evacuated by our men; kept a 
vigorous patrol within the city, through the night; crossed the river early, and reached 
St. Johns at evening. Having no clothing but my blanket on the scout up the river, 
when the evacuation tookp lace, as my clothes were all lost. For six weeks, | had only 
one shirt. I repeatediy pulled it off, washed it in the lake, wrung it, and put it on to dry. 

The small pox now began to rage in the camp. I took a needle, sat down by Sergeant 
Crane, who had a fine full pock, pricked a pustule, and put it into my arm. Five days 
afterwards, | was ordered downto Chamblee. While there, on the ninth day, my pock 
came out, full and fair, except here and there one. We had been very short of pro- 
visions, for some time; and our fatigue had been hard and constant. ‘I'wo days before 
my pock came out, I was very sick, without medicine of any kind; but when my 
pustule began to rise and fill, my fever abated, and my strength began to return. My 
accommodations were a tent, a blanket to wrap around me, and a bed on the ground, 
with a little bread, meat and water; but for several days, 1 had but little appetite for 
+ thing but water. 

he second day after my pock came out, the British sailed into the Bay, and landed on 
the opposite side. The invalids were all ordered to march for St. John’s, twelve miles. 
My knapsack, blanket, cartridge-box and gun, made a load which I could hardly carry ; 
but to make our escape, or fall into the hands of the enemy, was our only alternative. 
I got to St. John’s before dark. Our men began to die with the contagion. Orders 
were given for the sick to embark in boats, and proceed, with all possible despatch, to 
the Isle of Nore. On this island, the whole shattered army were concentrated in a few 
days. From this, the sick were ordered to be conveyed to Crown Point, and the boats 
to return as soon as possible. By this time, I began to gain my health and usual 
strength, and was thought to be a good boatman. ‘Three of us were ordered to a boat 
containing as many sick men as could be accommodated. Going up, the lake was 
calm, and the oars were the only means of propelling the boat. Being short of pro- 
visions, this made it go hard; but we got to the Point, the third day, about noon; dis- 
charged our sick; got provisions; and returned about twenty miles, that night, with a 
moderate sailing breeze ; got back, the next day, with a good breeze, before night. In 
the morning, we were ordered to embark in the boats and one sloop, loaded with what 
guns we had left; got under way, about 11 o'clock, making a fleet of about seventy 
boats; and landed at Cumberland Head, as it was then called, after dark. The lake. 
was calm, and although we were too heavy loaded even for smooth water, we suffered: 
no loss. As it began to be dark, five of the best oarsmen took the oars, and we pulled 
until it seemed as though I should drop from the bench. It was very dark, and my 
boat was about the first at land. Others soon followed. 1 sprang on shore with my 
blanket, lay down close under the bank, with my hat for a night-cap and a stone fora 
illow, and slept soundly until morning. ‘The next day but one, we were ordered to 
ay our course for Crown Point. The lake was calm as possible. Our shattered and 
sickly remains of the Canada expedition were landed at Crown Point, where a scene 
of distress, in a few days, took place, most appalling to the sick and the well. The 
groaning and outcries of the sick and dying were pe all description. There were 
not well men enough to wait on the sick with a drink of water, or to dig graves for 
the dead. Many were put into a vault together, with their blanket for a winding-sheet. 
Coffins were not thought of. 

As soon as the sickness abated, we were ordered on to Mount Independence ; the 
surviving sick to be conveyed to Fort George. Some time in August, Mr. Avery went 
to visit the sick in the hospital: and being his waiter, 1 went with him. Ina few days 
after our arrival, Mr. Avery was taken sick with a fever, and soon lost his reason; which 
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made it necessary for me to attend to him, by night and day. We occupied two half 
stories with Col. Bevel, commandant at that post. In about two weeks, Mr. Avery 
began to convalesce, and was svon able to leave for Albany. I remained with the 
colone! ; who, after visiting the hospital rooms one day, caine into his room, expressing 
deep distress for the wretched condition of the sick; there not being a cup or dish of 
any kind in which to give a sick man a sup of gruel or broth, except by little troughs 
cut out with a hatchet, or made of a piece of bark. 1 observed to the colonel, that I 
believed [ could turn dishes, if I had tools; 1 had seen a man turn in the vicinity of 
my father’s, and had been accustomed to turn straight work, in our shop business, 
Tools were soon provided, and | succeeded to the wishes of the colonel; and in about 
ten days, small dishes were furnished to every room. ; 

Orders came, at this time, for every man fit for duty to repair to Fort Independence, 
as soon as possible. ‘I'wo or three boats put eff. We could hear the roar of the cannon 
between our fleet and the British. 

Afterwards, | became a baker of bread for Patterson’s regiment, in which I sueceeded 
well. [continued in this employment until about the 10th of November, when orders 
came for us to make all possible speed to the south, to join Washington. We reached 
Albany without delay. Here we embarked in different kinds of vessels, and sailed 
down the river, and landed at Esopus. Thence, we made our way through a sparse 
settlement of Dutch people and across a ridge of mountain woodland into New Jersey, 
at Sussex Court House. Here we had orders to join head quarters, somewhere opposite 
to Trenton. 

Having arrived at Bethlehem. we waited two days for Lee’s division under the com- 
mand of Gen. Sullivan. With them we marched, next morning; but soon found six 
men missing. ‘They were sick, unable to march. For some reason unknown to me, 
I was ordered back to take charge of the sick men. The general hospital had been 
established in Bethlehem for some months, but it was ander wretched management. 
The men protested against going into it. 1 succeeded in getting a comfortable room, 
and some straw bedding for my sick company. Doctors stationed for the hospital service 
attended, and [ nursed the sick, without any other help, by night and day. About the 
second weck in January, they were all able to swing their packs, and steer for old 
Massachusetts. Dr. Shippen, the surgeon-general, and Drs. Huston, Smith and Henry, 
ull expressed their entire satisfaction with my management of the sick, and insisted on 
my going into the grand hospital, where the men were dying almost daily. 1 had 
visited the rooms, and observed the conduct of the nurses—a wretched set. I said to 
the doctors, “ 1 ain not now under any enlistment; but for the sake of the sick soldier, 
I will take charge of the hospital, provided you will send away all the men and women 
who are there as nurses, and let me provide help.’ This was agreed to at once. A 

oung man, who had been sick under my care, engaged toaid me. His name was Collins, 

found also a very honest, faithful biack man, who agreed to assist. We began with 
cleaning the rooms. We c \llected all the blankets that could be spared, and put them 
into a fulling mill near by, and every article of clothing to a company of washers. We 
soon had a new face of things, and the sick were gaining a healthful condition. 

On the 24th of February, when I was expecting, in a short time, to return once more 
to my friends, I was taken with a fever, which deprived me of strength and reason, for 
a number of weeks. ‘The doctors treated me with great kindness. They procured a 
chamber in a private house, to which I was carried from the hospital, in a blanket, by 
four men. The young man, Collins, staid and took care of me, until I was able to 
walk the room a little. At this time, the ague took me and shook me every other day, 
tremendously ; yet | gained strength on my well days, so that I was soon able to walk 
about two miles to a Mr. Smith's, an English family. Every other day, my fit would 
regularly come on at such an hour. I was impressed with the idea, that if I could go 
to bed an hour betore the fit was to return, and get into a sweat, by drinking hot coffee, 
it would cure me. Mrs. Smith waited on me with the coffee, and a eure was effected. 
I had not another shake until September, 1801, near where Fort Meigs is situated. 

As soon as my strength would admit of my walking ten or twelve miles in a day, 
I took a discharge from the hospital, and steered my way back to Esopus. Here I met 
with a number of recruiting officers, who seemed to think I might be a deserter. I 
showed them my discharge. They read it, and looked at it some time, and after some 
conversation, they said to me, ‘‘ You must not leave here short of six hours,” and 
looked at their watches, and handed back my discharge. ‘They proposed to me to enter 
the service again. I said to them, I had served in Col. Patterson’s regiment two years ; 
had been very sick ; was unable to walk but a short distance in a day; and had deter- 
mined to return to my friends. They pleasantly replied, “You may go.” I crossed 
the river that evening. 

At this time, I concluded to make my way to New Preston, in Litchfield County, Ct. ; 
and as I leisurely went on, my strength increased; and I began to feel as in my former 
state of health, I arrived at Mr. Kinney’s, in New Preston, two days before the British 
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destroyed Danbury. Being pretty well equipped for the field, I joined in pursuit of the 
enemy, under the command of a recruiting officer, Lieut. Hill. As we marched on, 
the lieutenant got under his command about one hundred men. We overtook the 
enemy descending a hill near Wilton meeting-house. Our contest with them, or the 
rear guard, at the top of the hill, was sharp. They had two field pieces, which they 
used in quick succession, but entirely overshot us; yet with their small arms, they 
wounded several, some mortally. The day ended with a severe contest on Campo Hill, 
[in Fairfield,] near where they effected an embarkation. 

From this contest I returned to New Preston, and labored, for about a month, for 
Willian Cogswell, Esq. 4 then enlisted, till the first of January , 1778, in Capt. Reuben 
Bostwick'’s company. We were stationed at Burrit’s farm, in Old Milford, through the 
summer, and in October, were ordered to White Plains, to join Col. Enos's State 
regiment. 

‘At the close of this term, I made a visit to my friends in Massachusetts, but returned 
to New Preston in the latter part of February, and hired out, in the business of weaving, 
until the next October; in which time, | wove something more than 1,600 yards of 
cloth. It took part of the earnings of this season to clothe me dece ntly. When I left 
the service, I had saved of my soldier's pay, a little over $200, in Continental bills, 
which were so depreciated, that I could not procure, with the whole of them, cloth for an 
ordinary coat. Having earned a little more than enough to purchase decent clothing, 
I came to the resolution to spend the remainder in acquiring some improvement in 
spelling, writing and arithmetic, intending to return to the army, as soon as | could 
sustain honorably an office above that of an orderly-sergeant, the capacity in which 
I had served the last tour. 

There was no school in New Preston, which I could attend with any hopes of im- 
provement. The Rev. Mr. Day, having a small family, consisting of himself, wife, her 
sister, and two little boys, Jeremiah and Thomas,* I made the proposal to Mr. and 
Mrs. Day to become a boarder in their family, and receive instruction, to which they 
consented. Some time in November, I began ‘to occupy the place of a learner in the 
incipient lessons for children eight or nine years old in the common school. Being 
now in my 22nd year, pretty ignorant of books and a poor reader, and without funds 
except from my daily exertions, my progress in letters was slow, and my spirits were 
occasionally depressed; but I concluded valuable acquirements ‘must cost time and 
labor. With this reflection, I was encouraged to persevere. I spent the winter with 
Mr. Day; but | found, in the spring, that I must resort to the loom again for funds. 

About this time, my mind became deeply impressed with the truths of the Bible. 
Several times befure and after entering the army, | had seasons of deep serious im- 

ression, but had lived without any reasons for a Christian hope. It pleased God, as 

apprehend, by the word of truth, at this time, to produce in my mind, submission to 
his will, I had no new revelation, or extraordinary light; but the Bible, the Sabbath 
and preaching, were now peculiarly interesting: prayer and singing were now sweet 
exercises. I was often overwhelmed with sorrow of heart, at the recollection of the 
many neglected and abused mercies, and the long forbearance of God. After a few 
weeks, I proposed to unite with the church. I was propounded with another young 
person, and we united at the same time. ‘There soon succeeded a revival in the society. 

My previous intention of returning to the army was now given up, and I determined, 
if possible, to get an education for the ministry. J consulted Mr. Day on the subje ct, 
who thought I might, with industry and economy, accomplish my wishes. Accordingly, . 
1 began the study of the languages; found them dry enough, and made slow progress ; 
had to resort to my loom for ‘support; yet still | dug away, “like a miner after gold. In 
the winter, [ engaged in teaching a family of four or five children, and began the study 
of Virgil. In the spring, I took a school for six months. In the fall, | returned to 
study under Mr. Day's tuition; and supposing | was in no danger from close application, 
allowed myself only four hours’ sleep in twenty-four, and took but little exercise. I now 
began to look forward with considerable courage. | ‘commenced the study of the Greek 
‘Testament about the middle of February, 1731; ; and began to think of entering college 
at the next commencement, when all at once, in the forepart of March, my he ‘alth and 
strength gave way, so that I could not read a verse in my Testament for about two 
months. In the latter part of May, | began again to look into my books, but could do 
only alittle. Still, however, I kept on, doing what I could. By this time, funds were 
wanting. Mr. Starr (the minister of East Greenwich, now Warren, Ms.) invited me 
to spend a month or two at his house, and look at my books, ander the direction of 
Mr. Hurlbut, who was keeping school in that vicinity. A few days before commence- 
ment, I returned to Mr. Day’s, having a most painful tumor on one of my fingers. 
1 now gave up the idea of entering college. Mr. Day, however, was going to attend 
commencement, and thought | had better go with him: it might contribute to my 
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health. 1 went, but with no intention of offering myself for admission. The day after 
the public exercises, there were a number of young men to be examined. Mr. Day 
says, “ Badger, you had better go in with them; you can enter, without any difficulty.” 
1 went in, was examined and admitted. At this time, | had no means, and knew of 
no way to support myself at college one week; but before 1 left New Haven, I was 
applied to, to teach a singing school at Cornwall. I went, and sang with them about 
six weeks; got my pay; went to New Haven, and staid the term out. I then told the 
president [Rev. Dr. Stiles] I had no means of staying at college any longer, and should 
be glad to have a regular dismission. ‘ Oh no, Badger, you must not leave college ; 
you may go and keep school, study what you can, get a little money, and pay your 
quarter bills as well as you can.”” [ returned to Cornwall, and there spent the winter 
vacation; after which | again joined my class, rung the bell and waited in the hall, 
At commencement, [| was invited to take a school, for seven months, in Great Nine 
Partners. I accepted the proposals, got my pay, and returned to college at the end of 
spring vacation. In my junior year, | kept a private school in New Haven, about 
three months, and during that time, attended my recitations regularly. In my senior 
year, it got into my head to construct a Planetarium. Having obtained leave of the 
president, I set myself about it, and effected my design, with about three months’ labor, 
reciting all the time with my class. For this, the corporation gave me an order on the 
steward for $100. In September, 1725, I graduated. The next year, I kept a school 
in Waterbury, and studied divinity ander the direction of the then aged Rev. Mark 
Leavenworth; after which 1 was licensed to preach, by the New Haven Association. 
The next winter, | preached at Northbury, now Plymouth, Ct. On the 24th of October, 
1787, [| was ordained as the minister of the church and society in Blandford, Ms. The 
Rev. Mr. Day preached the sermon. With that people I spent thirteen years, with 
how much advantage to souls, can be known only to Llim who searches the hearts of 
all. On the 24th of October, 1800, 1 was dismissed, by a mutual council, from my 
pastoral charge in Blandford. 

While residing in the family of the Rey. Mr. Day, I formed an intimate friendship 
with Miss Lois Noble, a sister of Mrs. Day, to whom [ was married in October, 1734, 
just three years before I was settled in Blandford. The fruits of this marriage were 
seven children—three sons and four daughters, viz: Henry-Langdon, Julia-Ann, Lucius, 
Lucia, Sarah, [who died at the age of three years and seven months,] another daughter 
named Sarah, and Joseph. 

Having been appointed, by the Connecticut Missionary Society, in October, 1800, to 
labor as a Missionary in the Connecticut Western Reserve, now the eastern part of 
Ohio, | made arrangements to leave my family, and set out on the 15th of November, 
for that country. After passing the Hudson, the next day | began to be exercised with 
a distressing pain in my breast ;—resorted to the use of wine, which gave me relief. 
My journey was rendered more pleasant, by three young men, with whom I fell in 
company at Mount Pleasant, soon after passing the Delaware. I was detained 
several days, by heavy storms of rain and snow, and my progress was hindered, by 
reason of the badness of the roads; but on Tuesday before the last Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, I came to the Mahoning, a mile or two below the Reserve, in only a horse path. 
It was near night; there was no house or sign of a settlement; the water was high and 
there was a strong current; it looked dangerous ; but ] must pass it or lie in the woods. 
[ put in; it was soon mid-side to my horse; it drove him down stream; but he swam 
through, and reached the opposite shore safely. 1 soon fell on the open line between 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and arrived at the residence of a Reverend Presbyterian brother, 
who had entered the wilderness a few weeks before me, and whose family was the only 
one in Coitsville. Adjoining this, on the west lay Youngstown, to which I went, and 
preached to a small number the last Sabbath in December, 1800. 

I had now entered the great field where I was to preach and visit from house to 
house. There were no regular roads from one place to another, and the marks of inter- 
course were not very plain. ‘The communication to the Lake settlements was not then 
opened. The winter and spring I spent in the south, visiting and preaching to all, or 
nearly all, the settlements and families in that part of the Reserve. In June, as soon as 
the waters were fordable, [ visited the more interior settlements ; kept the 4th of July 
at Hadson. From Hudson | proceeded to Cleveland, and made my tour through all the 
northern settlements, without any special occurrence, except that of getting occasionally a 
thorough soaking by showers of rain. I was requested by several of the ministers on 
the other side of the Ohio, to go with George Blue-Jacket on a visit to his father near 
Detroit. The Rev. Thomas Hughes was to go with me. We set out from Greens- 
burg, the first Monday in September ; got to the Delawares, on the Huron river, the 
first Sabbath. I preached to them, by an interpreter; they listened attentively. The 
next week we arrived at the residence of Gen. Blue-Jacket, the head chief of the 
Shawano Indians; was received and treated very hospitably. We went to Detroit ; 
continued our visit with the Indians eight or ten days, and began our return. The 
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parents of George came with us to Maumee; his mother brought along the means of 
good living; for they lived well and in good fashion. 1 found my health was giving 
way; took an emetic, which operated well. After sleeping an hour, | took a cup of 
cofiee and mounted my horse ; lost our path; it began to rain; got back to the place 
from which we started, both wet and cold. 1 had a shake. The next morning a 
young Indian man went with us beyond the hunting paths, and we arrived at Lower 
Sandusky (about 40 miles) after dark. 1 could hardly hang on my horse. Early the 
next day | had another tremendous shake, and fever. 1 took calomel one day, and an 
emetic the other, five days in succession; and have not had a fit of the ague since ; 
but it reduced me so low that 1] could not mount my horse without help. It being 
nearly a hundred miles to any white settiement, and cold nights increasing, we thought 
it necessary to depart from this wilderness immediately. We accordingly took our 
course for Hudson through the unexplored forest, and got through the fourth day, be- 
fore sunset, having been two days without food, except a few chestnuts. 1 now began 
to think of returning to my dear family; and took my most direct course to Austin- 
burg. There I preached on the Sabbath, and on the next Wednesday, the 24th of 
October, formed the first church on the Reserve, consisting of eight male and six female 
members. My health was now slender; but 1 thought it best to set my face toward 
New England. I had concluded to return by Buffalo. Mr. Austin went with me to 
Cataraugus; we camped in the woods the first night; from Erie, got to Cataraugus 
the next day, and was sick with the fever the day following. At evening there came 
into the hut four men on their return to Connecticut, all on foot. It was now 30 miles to 
Buffalo; there was only an Indian path; the clouds looked very black ; the wind was 
high ; and it soon began to snow fast. We came to a long sand ridge between the 
Lake and a deep swainp, over which the waves rolled. Some time after dark we arrived 
opposite the village, where we called for assistance to cross the Buffalo Creek. After 
calling and waiting for about an hour, we were answered, and a man with a small boat 
came to us, and we were conveyed over safely. We put upat a lug cabin, built with two 
rooms, and kept by Mr. Henry, asa house of entertainment. | had a pretty restless 
night. Inthe morning | was unable to sit up; had a high fever; felt very sick ; con- 
cluded I had got to lie here for some time, if | ever recovered so as to get home. I sent 
my horse by one of the men, to East Bloomfield, with a request. to the church there to 
send a man and horse to help me along, after two weeks, if I should be then living. 
There was a man coming to Buffalo on business, by whom they sent a horse, and 
requested him to aid me on my way. He came the eleventh day. 1| had been attended 
by Dr. Abernethy ; his means were blest to the removal of my fever; I could sit up and 
walk the room, yet was very feeble ; but the morning of the next day, the man said he 
must return. J concluded to try to keep his company ; was helped on to my horse, but 
could only bear him to walk. It seemed sometimes as though I should drop off my 
horse ; but on the fifth day, about noon, I arrived at the door of — Hopkins, Esq. 
and was assisted from my horse into his hospitable family. About a mile before my 
arrival at this place | was struck on my left side with a paralytic affection, so that it 
was difficult to walk or use my arm, or keep food in my mouth. On the third day, for 
the sake of being better accommodated, | was removed to Deacon Beach’s, able to 
help myself but little. Concluding that some nourishing stimulants would be necessary, 
I hired a boy to go to Canandaigua and get a quart of brandy, a quarter of a pound of 
bark, one pound of tamarinds and one pound of raisins. I used the brandy and bark as 
liberally as 1 thought would do, and the other articles as my appetite required. 1 began 
gradualiy to gain strength. It seemed to me, that it was by a special hand of Provi- 
dence that I was directed to this place, and to the means made use of. In about three 
weeks, I set out again for Massachusetts and found I could ride moderately and gain 
strength. It was not jong before I had the pleasure of joining with my dear wife and 
children in prayer and thanksgiving to God, for his protecting care over us, for the 
space of one year and forty-seven days, the period of our separation. 

After having spent a few days in visiting my family and friends, I repaired to Hart- 
ford, and made report of my proceedings to the Missionary Board, which was accepted, 

Having satisfied myself from actual observation, that the soil of the Western Re- 
serve was good, and would admit of a dense population, and that the settlements would 
rapidly increase, and that a door was already opened for extensive ministerial labors, 
after consulting my family on the subject, we unitedly agreed to make our arrange- 
ments for a removal to that distant and almost unbroken wilderness ; and committing 
ourselves and our dear children to the care of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of His own will, commenced our preparations with all diligence. Having 
settled all pecuniary concerns with my neighbors, and made such arrangements with 
the Board of Trust as 1 thought necessary, we put all our moveables on board a wagon, 
drawn by four horses. Seated with my family* in this large vehicle, I took the lines, 











* Lis family, at this time, consisted of himself, his wife und six children. 
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and bidding farewell to friends and our beloved New England, began our march to the 
West. We left Blandford on Saturday and reached our brother's in Becket, where we 
lay by until Tuesday. On Saturday and on the Sabbath and night following, the snow 
fell eight or ten inches deep, followed with a heavy northwest wind. From this place 
we proceeded, with considerable Jabor, through drifted heaps of snow, and arrived on 
Saturday, at the village of Schodac. Here we kept Sabbath, and | preached to the 
people. * The snow had now fallen more than two feet in depth; and I learned from 
travellers, that it was still deeper on westward. I procured a long horse-sled, placed 
on it my wagon box, and thus proceeded on our journey. Learning that it was dan- 
gerous crossing the ice at Albany, we went by the way of Troy. On Saturday, we 
arrived at Paris, in Oneida county; the road being well beaten, and the snow mostly 
gone. Here we tarried eight or nine days; got another set of wheels, and rolled on, 
We arrived in the township of Aurelius on Friday ; tarried there and preached on the 
Sabbath. ‘The mud began to be deep, and the going heavy; got into a mud slough, 
and the forward axle-tree of my wagon broke; had to set about making a new one, 
with such tools as I could get, without help. I got it repaired and went onward ; 
arrived at Kast Bloomfield before the Sabbath. Here we tarried a few days and then took 
up our carriage again. We went on from that place without any noticeable occurrence 
until we came within about four miles of Batavia. About half a mile from Marvin’s 
settlement, we found the large bolt to our wagon was broken, and the lower part gone. 
I took off our team and went to the house and put up; gota bolt, and while fixing 
it in, a man came up and threw down the part we had lost. I proposed to Marvin 
to let me have his bolt tor my broken one. He said he would if 1 would give him 
two dollars. This 1 did from necessity. From this we proceeded on to a Mr. Ran- 
som’s. A hundred rods perhaps before we reached his house my bolt broke again ; but 
the wagon body kept its place until we arrived there. He was gathering up a parcel of 
irons to get some of them fixed for his mill. I told him my situation. He said he 
could help me, for he was then about going to a smith to get some iron work done, and 
had a bolt, among other irons, to work up; and my bolt would answer for his work. 
“ How much,” I asked, “ must I pay you for the difference?” ‘*Oh, nothing; you 
are welcome.” How different are the feelings of different men having the same advan- 
tage for extortion! We wenton to Buffalo, and there stored all our goods, to be brought 
on by water, except beds, a long tent and provisions to last through the seventy mile 
woods. We then crossed Buffalo creek in a small boat. not safe for two horses. We 
tried to cross with two, but they were plunged into the water. Finally, we all got 
safely across, ours being the first team that had ever crossed these waters. We went 
on, leaning, I trust, on the arm of God for protection. Three men from Nerfolk, Ct. 
had joined us before we reached Buffalo. We made provision for the whole party, con- 
sisting of eleven souls. At night we pitched our tent, made a large fire, cooked our 
ham and made our tea, and with these, and bread, butter and cakes made our supper ; 
after which we lodged and slept safely in the woods. Having only the old Indian 
yath, it kept one man chopping before the team pretty busily to open the road, 

Ve arrived at the Cataraugus creek about three o’clock in the afternoon near the 
outlet. I sent a man up about a mile to an Indian camp and got a canoe, in 
which the family and furniture crossed over, the horses swimming by the canoe, 
We then tied a long rope to the wagon neap and drew it through. Soon afterwards, 
there came a gust of wind from the lake, with hail and rain. We encamped for 
the night. It was so ordered, that the squall lasted not over fifteen minutes, and was 
the only rain we had until we finished our journey. ‘The remainder of the way the 
weather was mild and pleasant, and the streams were low. We arrived at the first 
house in Pennsylvania on Friday evening about dark. Here I tarried, in this small 
neighborhood, two Sabbaths, and rested my team. On Monday, we went forward 
again, and were met on Tuesday, by a man and two horses, to help us. On Friday, we 
arrived at Austinburg. We thus performed our journey from Massachusetts to New 
Connecticut in a few days over two months. We felt ourselves brought under peculiar 
obligations to the same God that called Abraham to leave his kindred and native 
country to remove toa distant land among strangers. Oh! how happy should we be, 
if we might have the covenant blessings of Abraham; to have God for our God, and 
the God of our children. 

In about two weeks we got into a cabin of our own, with flooring enough to spread 
out our beds, but without chair or table, and without a door being hung or the chinks 
stopped. In this plight I left my family to make their garden, and went on a mission 
tour until] about the middle of June. I then returned, took a boat and two men, and 
sailed from the Ashtabula Harbor for Buffalo. One of the men left us at Erie. Strong 
wind and waves drove us ashore; and we had to beach our boat. The next day, how- 
ever, we reached Buffalo; got our loading and laid our course towards the Reserve ; 
having another boat in company, with merchandise, and four men. We all got safely 
moored in the outlet of Elk Creek at evening, hoping to reach home on the 4th of July 
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[1802.] But the morning bringing with it a strong head-wind and a heavy sea, we 
were obliged to lie by. On the fifth the other boat put out, but was soon driven ashore. 
On the morning of the sixth, the wind was favorable and strong. My hands hnew 
nothing about managing a boat with sails, but I thought | could manage it. We fixed 
our sails and put to sea. [| found the wind much stronger than I had apprehended ; but 
there was no possibility of returning, and we must run about fifteen miles before we 
could make a harbor. We had proceeded but a few miles before our boat gave a sud- 
den lurch and unshipped the mast, which fell partly over the larboard quarter. The 
man, although very much frightened, obeyed my orders and hauled in the sails from 
the water, and set a sprit which I had previously prepared in case of difficulty. With 
this light sail we ran safely to the next harbor, now Salem. Here again the hand of 
God was visible in bringing us to our desired haven. ‘The next day was calm, and we 
safely reached home. 

I now spent about three weeks in preparing my cabin for the comfort of my family ; 
and during this time, preached at several neighborhoods. In the fore part of August I 
made a tour of two months, preaching and visiting nearly all the settlements on the 
south part of the Reserve. Having, on my return, spent about five weeks in the lake 
settlements and with my family, I commenced, in December, 1802, a winter's tour. 
The ice was running and making the streams impassable in some places, and dangerous 
in others. Having crossed the Grand river and come to the Shagreen, at the common 
ford, I found it filled with ice trom bank to bank. The sun was now about setting. [ 
returned three miles to a cabin and lodged. In the morning I went on again, and after 
going up the river about three miles, [ came toa shallow rapid where the ice was 

oating, but on or near the opposite side were lodged two long trees about six feet apart. 
Watching for a vacancy in the floating ice, I plunged in and reached the trees ; but 
could not pass them for deep water. I got on to the first; took off my saddle-bags, and 
the horse jumped the log; he then jumped the other log, and we escaped safe to land. 
In this tour nothing further of special interest took place until my return in April, 
1803, when I had to swim my horse and climb over on heaps of flood-wood. 

On my reaching home [ found letters from the Board, renewing my appointment and 
reducing my pay to six dollars per week. This appeared to me and to my family and 
neighbors to be injudicious and oppressive. I wrote several times to them on the sub- 
ject, and sent by gentlemen going to Hartford; but could get no encouragement to 
hope for an alteration. A remarkable revival of religion had been in progress for some 
months. This led me to continue my labors, although my dear family were suffering 
for want of clothing. Finding at length that there was no Soe of any accommodation 
from the Board, | came to the resolution, in January, 1206, to resign my appointment 
from them, and accept an appointment to the Indian mission, from the Western Mis- 
sionary Society.* 

Soon after I came into this region of country, I joined the Ohio Presbytery. There 
were then but three ministers beside myself west of the Ohio. They, knowing 
my sentiments as a Congregational minister, wondered how I could join the Pres- 
bytery. My answer was, “I believe you are ministers of the Gospel, and as I am 
alone, I need your watch and counsel.” 

In the forepart of August, 1804, as I was returning from a southern tour through 
Warren, I was requested to take two or three volumes of the laws of Ohio, for our 
justices in the lake settlements. To save distance, I took a course through the woods, 
Soon after [ entered the woods, it began to rain pouringly, which made my progress 
slow, especially as I had to swim my horse through a stream, raised eight feet by the 
shower. It continued to rain. I reached the only crossing place of Grand river for 
many miles, after sunset. There I crossed the river, and concluded to camp for the 
night. Riding up to a place of fallen timber, some animal started out on the opposite 
side. I rode a little by, to see what company I was like to have, and was met by a 
large bear, that immediately threatened an attack. I walked my horse partly by, and 
he came in behind me, and drew nearer. It now became so dark, I could see nothing, 
but could hear the snuffing and snapping of the bear. To ride away from him was 
impossible. I concluded to climb a tree, if I could find one. I reined my horse to the 
left, and limbs struck my hat. I reined him further, and he came with his shoulder 
close to a beach tree. I tied the reins to some small limbs, raised my feet on the saddle, 
and went on to the tree. As I was getting upon some limbs about six feet above my 
horse, the bear came to the tree. After a few minutes, he began smelling at the horse, 
which paid no attention to him, but continued browsing. [ went up about forty feet, 
found a place to sit among the limbs, and tied myself to the tree with a long bandanna. 





* The decision of the Board of Trustees on this subject was in pursuance of a general rule which they 
had then recently adopted, and which, they supposed, could not be departed from in favor of Mr. Badger, 
without producing dissatisfaction in the minds of other missionaries. That they were well disposed towards 
him personally, and properly appreciated his services, is evident from the fact that they afterwards gave 
him up a note for borrowed money.—See Sth section, 326 p.—Epitors. 
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The rain now began to pour down. The horse shook himself; that startled the bear; 
he went a few rods from the tree, snuffed and snapped violently, and waited until near 
daylight, when he left the ground. I reached home about the middle of the day. Bears 
T had often met with, but they were quick out of sight. This was the only time I was 
interrupted, by any wild beast, in all my journeyings through the woods. It was said 
by some, that the old bear did not like to see Church and State so nearly connected. 

In March, 1805, I was requested to preach a lecture; and wishing to get my horse 
across the ice over the Cuyahoga, about six miles from the place of Sed. , I rode 
on, crossed the river, and returned on foot. The next day I preached, and the Riowing 
morning returned, but to my great surprise, the ice was all gone, and there were no 
means of crossing but to wade. Without knowing how strong or deep the current was, 
I got me a pole and ventured in; found the water very cold, and between three and 
four feet deep. I got through safe, however, and suffered no harm. At another time, 
I came to a stream 1m the morning, after a heavy rain through the night; saw the track 
of a horse into it; but no sooner was my horse down the bank than he was swimming. 
It was Sabbath, and I had to preach in my wet clothes. 

In December of this year, I was requested, by Mr. Samuel Prince Robbins and the 
church at Marietta, to attend, with several other ministers, his ordination, on the Ist 
day of January. The council did not, however, get together until the next Tuesday, 
when the examination took place, and he was ordained the following day, Jan. 8, 1806. 

After my return home, I began making preparation for the Indian mission. The first 
thing was to build a boat of about three tons burthen ; this was completed about the 
Ist of April. The Directors of the Society at Pittsburgh had procured both farming 
and carpenter tools. I procured eight barrels of flour, four cows and one yoke of oxen, 
and agreed with a man to bring up the articles to the head waters of Grand river, and 
drive the cows up to Warren. Two hands went up the river in a large canoe, and at 
two trips, brought down the loading. Having got together our stores and stock and 
hired help, I sent two young men to drive on the cattle with one horse, and took one 
man and his wife with me in the boat. We arrived at Lower Sandusky the 14th of 
May. This mission was attended with much difficulty, for some time, by reason of the 
traders selling the Indians whiskey, and making false representations of our designs. 
But I got, pretty readily, between 80 and 100 of the chiefs and warriors in council. I 
addressed them, through my interpreter, about two hours, pointing out the evils they 
suffered from the use of strong drink. They agreed to use it no more; and during the 
four years I was with them, they kept their —. In the fall of 1809, there was 
much talk among them, about war between the British and the United States. I called 
together a large council of their chiefs and warriors, and represented the danger they 
would be in, of losing many lives and all their land, if they interfered in the war, if it 
should take place. I chserved to them, that we had laid their great father on his back, 
and we should do it again, if they made war upon us. They listened to my advice in 
the war, and kept out of it entirely. They are now living well on their lands. 

In the fall of 1807, my wife and children went out with me; and tarried until 
September, 1808, except Julia Ann and Lucia. The former was married in the spring 
of 1807, and Lucia staid with her. But my wife and children were sickly, and we 
moved back. 

On the Ist of November, 1809, I set out, with my wife, on a journey to New Eng- 
land. She tarried with our friends at New Preston, while I went on to Hartford, and 
had an interview with the Board of Missions. They cancelled a note of mine for $200, 
given for borrowed money, and gave me $100 in cash for the Indian mission. 

In my visit at Boston and the vicinity, I collected $1,100, mostly in bills of the 
Pittsfield Bank, (Berkshire County,) which failed a few days before I presented their 
bills. They could not pay adollar. I informed them how the money had been collected 
and for what purpose. The Cashier observed that they had some Marietta Bank money, 
which they would give for their bills. I took it, and thus saved the whole. 

The care of Heaven was over us, and brought us safely home from this long journey; 
our last visit to our friends in Connecticut. 

My daughter Sarah was complaining before I went to Sandusky; but we apprehended 
nothing dangerous. I went to the station, set things in order, and repaired to Pitts- 
burgh, and made my report to the Board, and then returned to my family; but before 
I reached home, my daughter was consigned to the grave. I could mourn with my 

family but a few days, as it was necessary I should return to the missionary field. I 
—— my labors with the Indians until some time in November, about the 16th, when 

received a letter from my wife informing me that our house was burned, on the last 
night of October, with nearly all our provisions and furniture. I returned io my dis- 
tressed and almost naked family. Soon, with the help of neighbors, we got up another 
cabin. Although the chastisement fell upon us suddenly, (and was no doubt wisely 
ordered,) yet we were not forsaken; streams of benevolence flowed in from various 
parts. We kept a day of fasting and prayer in our family, in special regard to our 
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affliction, accompanied with expressions of gratitude. God had dealt with us in mercies, 
far exceeding his chastisements. 

In the spring of 1810, we removed to Ashtabula. Here and in the neighboring settle- 
ments, I labored in the ministry, receiving my support partly from the people and partly 
from the Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

In September, 1812, Gen. Perkins’s brigade was ordered to the westward to guard the 
frontier. In a skirmish with the Indians, several of our men were badly wounded, and 
others began to be sick. They wrote to me, earnestly requesting me to make them a 
visit. I went out, expecting to be gone about two weeks. After I had been there a 
few days, Gen. Harrison came into the camp, and appointed me brigade chaplain, with- 
out consulting me on the subject; and in a few days, a commission came from the 

overnor. I was also appointed postmaster for the army. I could not now return 

onorably. In December, we received orders to march for Lower Sandusky. There 
was no road but an Indian path through low swampy ground. I observed to the general 
that the route on that path was impassable for teams. ‘Can you point out a better 
way?” ‘Yes, I can lead the army through on mostly dry ground.”” We started, the 
next day, with a guard of about twenty men, and six axe-men, marked the route through, 
and returned in five days, in a severe snow storm. The brigade marched the second 
— after my return. I went as their pilot, and got through safely, on the third day. 

e lay at Sandusky until the forepart of February, when we were ordered on to 
Maumee. Here I continued until the pickets were all set to form Fort Meigs. About 
the middle of March, I returned to my family. A day or two after I got home, my son 
Joseph was taken with an epidemic, and died the third day. Henry was taken with the 
same disease ; but after a time of painful sickness, recovered. 

In the fall of 1815, my son Henry was married to Lucy Crary. They settled in 
Kingsville. He was deacon of the church in that place about twenty years. He moved 
to this region (Wood County) in February, 1836. In October of that year, he died in 
an epileptic fit. His wife died January 1, 1832. She was pious and amiable. Four 
daughters and one son survive. 

After the war, I continued preaching, with a very scanty support from the people. 
I sold a lot of land, and applied the ovale for my support. 

Being called to attend the funeral of a neighbor, on my return J found my wife on 
her bed. Medicine had no effect to remove the disease. She languished, in great 
distress, until about 11 o’clock, A. M. of the third day, when she was released from 
pain and sorrow here, to enter, as we had reason to hope, the joys of heaven. This 
was on the 4th of August, 1818. She was then in the 64th year of her age. In early 
life, she had professed her faith and hope in Christ; was a discreet wife ; an affectionate 
mother; a consistent Christian; beloved as a friend and neighbor. She bore, with 
Christian fortitude, the burdens that often devolved upon her, in managing the concerns 
of her family. Although we were subject to many severe trials, and could not know 
how they would end, not a word of complaint escaped her lips, but she often remarked, 
in times of trial, “‘ We must trust in God.” The morning before her death, we appre- 
hended no immediate danger, as she had been subject to similar ill turns. I was called 
away, for an hour or two; but on my return, found her in the agony of death, past 
making any communication to our weeping family. We sorrowed, but our sorrow was 
not without hope. She lies in the graveyard in Ashtabula, by the side of her children, 
Joseph and Sarah. 

After the decease of the wife of my youth, who had borne with me the burden of 
removal and many sufferings in the wilderness, I concluded that my own departure was 

robably near, and that the formation of new connections would only create new 

urdens. I continued my labors in the ministry as usual. Some time in the following 
winter, some of my friends observed to me, they thought my happiness and comforts 
of life might be increased, by forming a new connection, and oy to me to call ona 
lady who was on a visit from Wilbraham, Ms. to her sisters, living in Salem, Ohio. 
Some time in February, we providentially met, at the house of a friend. I suggested 
the subject to her; and as she was well informed in regard to my reputation and calling, 
she consented to another interview. The treaty was shortly after concluded; and we 
were married on the 13th of April, 1819. Her name was Abigail Ely, born Sept. 11, 
1775, being eighteen years younger than her husband. She was a professor of religion 
in the church of the north parish in Wilbraham. Our connection has been, and still is 


happy. 

r content to preach as usual, without any stated support, until 1826, when I reported 
myself to the war department as a Revolutionary pauper, and was placed on the pension 
roll at $96 a year. 

In the spring of this year, in compliance with an invitation from the people of 
Gustavus, in Trumbull County, I removed to that place; constituted a church of about 
thirty members; and was installed pastor of this society, by the Grand River Presbytery, 
in October following. Here | lived in harmony, and preached, for eight years, having 
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some precious refreshing seasons, and a considerable enlargement of the church. About 
the close of this period, my lungs and voice began to fail, and my general health was 
somewhat impaired. I proposed to be dismissed, and that some other minister should 
be called. My people objected to my dismission, until they had got another minister. 
I continued to preach, at times, as | was able, until the 26th of June, 1835, when I was 
dismissed from my charge, by the Presbytery of Trumbull County, and the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Fenn was installed in my place. In October following, I removed to Wood 
County, to reside with my only surviving daughter. 

Thus, my dear Sir, | have given a very concise history of my parentage and of m 
life from my youthful years to the present time; but I fear it will not afford you suff 
cient satisfaction to compensate for the perusal. 

Your affectionate friend, 


JOSEPH BADGER. 
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EARLY HISTORY. 


James VI. of Scotland, who was himself a scholar, and at all times desirous 
of being esteemed the patron of literature, suggested the scheme of erecting 
an University at Edinburgh, or, when it was suggested by others, gave it his 
support. His mother, the unfortunate Mary, had been impressed with the im- 
portance of conveying the blessings of education to her subjects. She had 
issued a charter, comprehending these amongst other objects which she con- 
templated ; and so early as 1577, the High School, which had fallen into decay, 
was re-erected, a seminary, which, in its own department, has long enjoyed a 
great and well-deserved reputation. James, after ratifying the deed of his 
mother, clearly expressed his purpose in a kind of instrument or charter, 
respecting the foundation of a college or distinct seminary for literary and phi- 
losophical instruction. The plan, which he sketched, embraces all the topics 
which were then included in a university course, and wisely, and with an 
anticipation of what has afterwards so strikingly taken place, authorizing the 
addition of new branches of science, without a breach of the terms of the foun- 
dation. 

The provost, magistrates and council of the city lost no time in acting upon a 
deed so intimately connected with the best interests of their countrymen, for in 
the subsequent year, September 14, 1583, a contract was made between the 
town of Edinburgh and Mr. Robert Rollock, one of the regents of the university 
of St. Andrews, for the purpose of securing his talents and services for the new 
seminary. Rollock, then a person of high reputation, bound himself to enter 
the college newly founded for the instruction of youth, in the course of the next 
October, to exercise the office of regent in said college for the instruction, cor- 
rection and government of the youth and persons committed to his care. He 
was secured only for one year in the possession of his situation; but it is 
added, that he should be continued beyond this period, so long as he conducted 
himself faithfully according to the rules and injunctions which might be given 
him. His salary was £40 Scots, that is between £3 and £4 sterling, in addi- 
tion to the fees to be exacted from the bairns, as the scholars were called. 
‘T'wo years after, the town-council constituted him principal master of said col- 
lege, giving to him all the emoluments of the appointment. ‘I'hey committed 
to him also, all the authority vested in the principal of any college in the uni- 
versities of the realm, subjecting to his superintendence the regents established, 
or to be established, the students, and the whole body of the college, so that he 
might command and govern them according to the statutes enacted for the 
regulation of the seminary. Not long after the first charter of James, the col- 
lege consisted of the principal, and four regents. In 1584, James executed a 
new deed, conferring certain property on the magistrates and council, to whom 
he states that he had granted the power of erecting a new college, for the sus- 
tentation of the principal and regents within the same ; and, in 1612, this was 
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followed by an additional charter, confirming what had been previously done. 
In 1621, an Act of Parliament was passed, notifying divers infeftments, (deeds 
or instruments,) granted to the town of Edinburgh, for the sustentation of the 
college, ministers and hospitals, which is a very interesting document, as it 
exhibits the only constitation which the college possesses. It mentions, that 
the town had, at great expense, erected the buildings, and that the college, 
through the thirty-five years of its existence, had greatly flourished, and also 
that sundry godly persons had given great sums of money for the sustentation 
of professors of humanity, theology and certain bursars within the same. In all 
essential points, the institution was subjected to the provost, magistrates and 
council of the city. Accordingly, the council have always claimed the privileges 
which the charters confer; they have added new professorships ; and they have 
interfered in prescribing the course of study to be followed in obtaining degrees. 
In this respect it stands ona distinct footing from the other universities in 
Scotland. Of late years, the principal and professors resisted this interference 
of the town-council, but the courts decided in favor of the latter. The council 
have added new professorships, as they seemed to be required, and they have, 
also, employed themselves in framing regulations for the college. Not fewer 
than 102 Aci of this body were transmitted to the late royal commission on 
the Scottish universities. The college, however, have not refrained from simi- 
lar regulations. The body of rules and regulations which they have adopted, 
entitled Academia Disciplina, was framed by the principal and regents. The 
college of Edinburgh, like the other universities, has been frequently visited, by 
various bodies, in order that its situation, discipline and mode of teaching might 
be examined. In 1825, the patrons of the university, after a long interval, 
made a formal visitation. The interposition of the clergy of Edinburgh has 
long ceased as to the election of professors, except in the case of theological 
professorships, where occasionally, more from courtesy than from any intention 
of being regulated by their opinion, the patrons have submitted to them the 
names of candidates whom they were disposed to elect. 


PROPERTY AND REVENUE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The property granted for the founding and maintenance of the college. was 
given to the magistrates of Edinburgh for that purpose, at different times, and 
appears to have consisted chiefly of revenue which had formerly belonged to 
the church. In 1747, the funds of the university were the following :— 





The vicarage and m4 of Currie, worth, per annum, L72 
The ground-annuals belonging to the prebendars of the Kirk-of-Field, 16 
The tthes of Kirkund, parsonage and vicarage, 175 
The benefit of the Mort cloths (use of at funerals,) 136 
The interest of mortified money, 11,451 

£11,850 


The fractions are not included inthe above sums. The general funds and 
revenues of the college are managed by the town council. ‘The Senatus Aca- 
demicus take charge of the fund arising out of the fees paid by the students on 
enrolling their names in the album of the university, and from fees paid on 
graduation, though the council have of late claimed the right of control over 
this branch of the revenue. The professor of conveyancing receives a salary of 
£120 from the Society of writers to the signet. In 1821, a legacy from Dr. 
William Thomson’s estate, amounting to £1,511, for the promotion of miner- 
alogy, was received. About £1,500 annually, are allowed to the university as 
grants from the crown. The annual expenses of the Botanical Garden, amount- 
ing to more than £800, are also defrayed by the crown. A very large bequest 
from the will of General Reid, for founding a professorship of music, is expected, 
after the death of the daughter of the testator, now advanced in life. Sir James 
Erskine of Torrie, bequeathed to the university a collection of pictures and 
marbles. There are 80 bursaries, a species of free scholarships, belonging to 
the institution, worth from £5 to £100 per annum, with the exception of 
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three, which are under £5. It appears that the proper ordinary revenue of the 
college is quite inadequate to meet the necessary expenses, though the town 
council have acted with great liberality towards the university and its members. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


There is no chancellor in this university, though that title was occasionally 
assumed by the person holding the chief magistracy of the city. The office of 
rector was held by several persons, though with frequent intervals, during the 
greater part of a century from the foundation of the university. No chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, rector, or dean of faculty, exercises any authority or jurisdiction 
over the principal, professors or students. The Senatus Academicus is com- 
posed of the principal and professors, who become constituent members thereof, 
apso facto, upon their admission. In the case of joint professorships, both in- 
cumbents may be present at, and may take a part in the deliberation, but the 
vote of one only is received. Every question is decided by a plurality of voices, 
The principal has long ceased to teach aclass; and whatever may have been 
the case in the early history of the university, he has not, for a long period of 
time, been present at the examination of the classes, or visited, in his capacity 
as principal, these classes. He presides at the meetings of the Senatus, and is 
the official organ of the university in communicating with the crown, the town 
council, and the public ; but has little or no control over the professors, or over 
the manner in which the great business of education is conducted. The privi- 
leges and influence of the principal seem to be, at present, merely nominal. 
The existing principal, George Husband Baird, D. D., was elected in 1793; 
Librarian, Alexander Brunton, D. D.; Secretary to the Senatus Academicus, 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart.; Secretary to the University, John Gordon ; regius 
keeper of the museum of natural history, Robert Jameison; Printers, John 
Waugh, Alexander Smellie and Duncan Stevenson. 


The following is the list of professorships, incumbents, etc. 


Professorships. Founded. Professors. Appointed. Salary. Patrone. 

Lds. of Session, Town 

Humanity, 1597 James Pillans, m. a. 1820 £1,407} Coun., Fac. of Adv., 
Writers to Signet. 

Greek, 1708 George Dunbar, m. A. 1805 1,259 ‘Town Council. 
Logic & Metaphysics, 1708 Sir William Hamilton, 1836 603 ‘Town Council. 
Mathematics, 1674 Philip Kelland, m. a. 1838 766 ‘Town Council. 
Moral Phil. & Pol. Econ. 1708 John Wilson, m. a. 1820 658 Town Council. 
Natural Philosophy, 1708 James David Forbes, mM. a. 1833 690 ‘Town Council. 
Rhet. & Belles Lettres, 1762 George Moir, m. a. 1835 234 Crown. 
Practical Astronomy, 1786 ‘Thomas Henderson, M. A. 1834 120 Crown. 
Universal History, 1719 George Skene, m.a. ‘1837 205 } ae ae. & 


Lds. of Sess., Town 
Coun., Barons of 


Agriculure, 1790 David Low, M.A. 1831 113 Excheq’r, & Sen. 
Academ. 

Divinity, 1620 Th.Chalmers, p.p., LL.D. 1828 196 Town Council. 
Oriental Languages, 1642 Alexander Brunton, Dp. p. 1813 257 ‘Town Council. 
Div. & Church History, 1695 David Welsh, p. p. 1831 200 Crown. 
Public Law, 1707 ‘ieee - a 285 — 

ie ohn Wilde, m. a. 792 e “ac. of Adv. & Town 
Civil Law, 1710) Douglas Cheape, mM. a. —-1827 251 ; Council. 
Scots Law, 1719 George Joseph Bell, m. a. 1822 1,053 ; y wnt ge & Town 

‘Town Coun., Deputy 
Conveyancing, 1825 Macvey Napier, m. a. 1825 se) Keeper & Writers 
to Signet. 

Theory of Physic, 1685 William P. Alison,m.p, 1821 882 Sons Cannell 
Materia Medica, ete. 1768 Robert Christison, M.D. 1832 1,281 Town Council. 
Medical Jurisprudence, 1807 'T. Stewart Traill,m.p. 1832 118 Crown. 
Chemistry, 1713 ‘I. Charles Hope, M.p. 1795 2,213 Town Council. 
Surgery, 1831 Sir Charles Bell, 1836 1,019 Town Council. 
Practice of Physic, 1685 James Home, m. D. 1821 1,008 Town Council. 
Anatomy & Physiology, 1705 Alexander Monro,m.p, 1798 Town Council. 
Military Surgery, 1806 Sir G. Ballingall,M.p. 1823 175 Crown. 


General Pathology, 1831 John Thompson, M. D. 1831 Town Council. 
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Midwifery, etc. 1726 596 Town Council. 
Robert Graham, M. D. —- 
William P. Alison, M.p. 182 

1741 pS. Trail, m. v. and | 1839¢  BOh 
Robert Christison, M.p. 1832 


Clinical Medicine, 


Clinical Surgery, 1803 James Syme, m. D. 1833 Til Crown. 
Botany, 1676 Robert Graham, M. D. 1820 1,026 Crown & To’n Coun. 
Natural History, 1767 Robert Jameison,m.a. 1804 814 Crown. 
Music, 1839 John Thomson, M. A. 1839 Principal & Profes’rs. 


The six senior examining professors of the medical faculty have, from medi- 
cal degrees, an addition of £200 to their emoluments; and the four of the 
faculty who deliver clinical lectures have an additional sum of the same amount. 
The salaries of the theological professors were not, in 1830, augmented, as in 
the case of most of the other professors, by fees from the students. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


Humanity Classes.—The studies in this branch, humaniores literm, would 
seem to embrace philology, grammar, composition, etc. equivalent, in a con- 
siderable degree, to the department of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
United States. It is, however, wholly confined to Latin. There are two 
classes, senior and junior. The first class meets from 11 to 1 for five days of 
the week, and one hour on Saturday, throughout the session. The average age 
of the students who enter this class is about 144. In order to lessen the labor 
of prescribing and correcting individual exercises, the number of students being 
very great, Prof. Pillans, at the commencement of the session, selects monitors 
or inspectors of exercises from among the best scholars of the class, determin- 
ing who these are by making them write an exercise under his own eye. 
Adam’s Grammar, Mair’s Introduction, and passages from Virgil, Livy, Quintus 
Curtius, Ovid and Horace are studied. The second, or senior, Humanity Class 
meets from 9 to 10 every day, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 2 to 3. 
Average age of the students at entrance from 15 to 16 years. The professor 
delivers single lectures on occasional subjects. Prizes are distributed in both 
classes. ‘There are no public examinations. There is a library of about 400 
volumes. From 150 to 200 attend the junior class, and from 200 to 270 the 
senior. 

Greek Classes.—The Greek class consists of three divisions, the first or public 
class, the private class, and the third, or second private class. The first class, 
whose average age is from 13 to 15, meets two hours, each day, Saturday ex- 
cepted, at 10 and 1 o’clock. It consists of those who either have no knowledge 
of the language, or who have made some progress in it. They study Moor’s 
Grammar, Dunbar’s Exercises, Collectanea Greca Minora, the first book of the 
Iliad, Anacreon, the Cyropedia, etc. The average age of those who attend 
the second class is from 15 to 18. Nearly one half of those who attend the 
first class do not enter the second; but almost all the students from the High 
School go at once toit. It meets one hour each day. The books used, are 
Moor’s and Matthie’s Greek Grammars, the Anabasis, the Memorabilia of Xen- 
ophon, and sometimes Plato. The third class meets three hours a week 
throughout the course, and four hours a week for nearly three months. The 
higher Greek classics are read, and frequently changed. Average students, 
Ist class, 160; 2nd class, 150; 3d class, 70. Prizes are given in all the classes. 
Voluntary lectures are given by the professor. 

Mathematical Classes.—These are three in number, the first two constituting 
the classes which it is incumbent on the professor to teach, the third being 
voluntary. For the six years preceding 1826, the average number attending 
all the classes was 188. The voluntary class is frequently attended by prac- 
tising engineers, and sometimes by officers in the army. The doctrine of 
fluxions is the main object of pursuit. An annual allowance of £10 is given by 
the patrons for prizes. Astronomy belongs to this department. 

Logic Class.—This class meets an hour each day, for five days in the week, 
during a term of five and a half months. Most of the students have previously 
attended the Latin and Greek classes, but very few, the mathematical class. 
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The average number of students who attend is about 175. The lectures com- 
prehend, Ist, a view of the intellectual faculties and of the laws of mind; 
2nd, the various kinds of evidence; 3d, syllogistic and inductive reasoning ; 
4th, the analytical and synthetical mode of conducting our reasonings, conclud- 
ing with a view of the theory of universal grammar. The business of the class 
is conducted almost entirely by lecturing. Writing essays on the part of the 
students is voluntary. More than one half write at least one essay ; many of 
them write more. Certificates are given, at the end of the session, to the stu- 
dents who apply for them. 

Rhetoric Class.—This was originally conjoined with the Logic, but was de- 
tached from it in 1762. Attendance upon it of late has been made essential 
for obtaining a degree in Arts. ‘The class meets one hour a day, for five days 
in a week, during a session of five months. The average attendance 1s from 
27 to 40. The business of the class is conducted almost entirely by lecturing. 
No private examinations have been introduced. ‘The sum of £10 is granted for 

rizes. 

' Moral Philosophy Class.—The average number who attend is from 140 to 
162. ‘The students are generally from 17 to 22 yearsof age. Without attend- 
ing this class, a degree in Arts cannot be conferred, nor admission to the Di- 
vinity Hall granted. The course lasts for one session, but many attend two 
sessions. At the beginning of the session, Prof. Wilson delivers three lectures, 
containing a full and minute analysis of his course. An historical sketch is 
then given of the influence of moral science on the well being of States,'on the 
government, legislation, literature and national character. The nature and 
laws of the inductive philosophy, or the Baconian method, are then stated, and 
an attempt made to show the difference of its instruments and results when 
applied to physical and moral subjects. The course is divided into four parts, 
relating to the nature of the human being, to the relations in which that being 
is placed, to the duties deduced from that nature and those relations, and to the 
means by which individuals and nations may promote and guard their virtue 
and their happiness. Without entering on the evidence of revealed religion, 
the professor points out its importance, being anxious to leave the impression 
that natural religion can accomplish but little without revealed. No examina- 
tion whatever is had of this class, and no ineans are employed to secure the 
attendance of the students. An exercise is held on Saturday, for the purpose 
of hearing and reading essays. Lectures on Political Economy are also given 
by Prof. Wilson. 

Natural Philosophy Class.—This class must be attended by all who aspire for 
a degree, or who study forthe church. The session continues about five and a 
half months. The average number is 150 or 160. A class has been occasionally 
taught during the summer session. The professor is chiefly engaged in lectur- 
ing. In general, he treats of each subject in his course, but dwells chiefly on 
such as are fundamental, and such as the mass of students can comprehend 
most readily. Various prizes and medals are bestowed. No means are em- 
ployed in enforcing discipline, except exercising the power of withholding 
certificates. 

Universal History Class.—This class does not belong to the curriculum, 
attendance upon it not being necessary for obtaining a degree in Arts. The 
attendance is about 30. The course of lectures delivered comprises an histori- 
cal survey of the relations of the political systems of modern Europe and its 
dependencies, with a view of the progress of literature in different nations. 

Natural History Class—This course embraces meteorology, hydrography, 
mineralogy, geology, botany and zodlogy. ‘The age of those who attend the 
class varies much. There have been frequently sitting on the same form, boys 
of 12, and gentlemen of 60, all seeming to be equally interested. Attendance, 
200. Mode of teaching is by lectures and demonstrations. The efficiency of 
this class, and its present admirable state, have been greatly promoted by the 
splendid museum connected with it, and for which the public is almost wholly 
indebted to the zeal, ability and taste of the present professor, Jameison. Stu- 
dents of the divinity class, often to the number of 30 or 40, are admitted gratis 
to attend his course. 
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FACULTY OF LAW. 


This Faculty embraces three classes, civil law, Scots law, and conveyancing. 
The most material facts we give in a tabular form. 


Class. Average attend. Average age. Studies. 
Civil Law, 50 to 60 18 to 22 Pandects, Justinian’s Institutes, Heineccius, Ro- 
man History, aud Law, 
Scots Law, 250 16 10 23 { Lectures on Civil and Criminal Law of Scotland, 
: d Mercantile and Maritime Law, ete. 
Conveyancing, 101 Advanced, Lectures on Deeds aud Conveyance. 


The fact that the class of public law has been given up is most singular. At 
one period, it was thought the most important of all branches of instruction, and 
for a century after the time of Grotius, it attracted more attention than any 
other part of philosophy. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Class. Average attend. Principal Studies. 

Materia Medica, 28 :"; lectures on Pharmacology, Dietetics, Phar- 
macy, Art of Prescription, ete. 

Practice of Physic, 250 Lectures and Examinations. 

Chemistry and Pharmacy, 500 Lectures and Examinations. 

Theory of Physic, 210 Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics. 

Anatomy and Surgery, 222 Monro’s Elements of Anatomy, Lectures, ete. 

Midwifery, 142 Text-Book, by the Professor aud Popular Lectures. 

Clinical Medicine, 194 Clinical Lectures, Hospital Attendance, ete, 

Clinical Surgery, 194 Lectures, and Hospitals, Museum, ete. 

Military Surgery, 36 } <a Surgical Operations, Military Hospi- 
als, . 

Medical Jurisprudence, 57 Medical Jurisprudence, Medical Police, ete. 

Botany, 214 Lectures, Botanic Garden, ete. 

Agriculture, 39 to 40 Lectures on Agriculture, Rural Economy, ete. 


The medical department of education in the Universities of Scotland is of 
great importance. During a long period, a very large proportion of the persons 
who have practised medicine throughout the country, and who have occupied 
the medical stations in the army and navy, have been educated for their pro- 
fession in one or other of those universities. The medical school of Edinburgh 
has long possessed very high celebrity, and that of Glasgow has of late years 
risen into eminence. 


THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 


Class of Professor of Divinity—The duty imposed upon the professor of 
divinity is very arduous. In addition to his lectures, he has been in the practice 
of hearing the numerous discourses which the church requires before young men 
can be admitted to probationary trials. Dr. Chalmers, in 1830, gives the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which he proceeds: “I had two hours of meeting 
in the day, for five days in the week; one of these, between 9 and 10, was appro- 
priated exclusively to the hearing of discourses ; the other, between 11 and 12, 
to the business of teaching. My colleagues had the great kindness to relieve 
me of one species each of the five species of discourses which are required from 
students of divinity. Notwithstanding, I had about 160 discourses to hear 
during the last winter. My practice is to give an extemporaneous criticism 
immediately after the delivery of the lecture and popular sermon; but previously 
tu the delivery of the exegesis, I peruse it by myself, and am prepared to meet 
it with a written criticism upon its merits. In addition to the regular discourses, 
my students, at an extra hour, read voluntaries to me on the current topics of 
the course. I received 80 of these during last session.” Average number of 
students, 256. Many, however, come up merely to deliver their discourses, 
but derive no benefit whatever from the lectures. 

Class of Ecclesiastical History.—The average attendance on this class is about 
130. Divinity is taught chronologically. The divine revelations to the humana 
race are considered in the order in which they took place, and their effects 
upon those to whom they are given are delineated. One hour is entirely 
devoted to lecturing, and another, to examinations. Discourses upon subjects 
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connected with the lectures are prescribed, and a written criticism upon them 
by the professor is read. No prizes are given. There are no means of 
enforcing discipline but remonstrance. 

Class of Hebrew and Chaldee Languages.—The class for these languages 
meets one hour a day for five days in the week, during the divinity session. 
The average for five years was about 68. The ordinary business is translations 
and grammatical analysis. A few lectures are delivered on biblical criticism 
and Jewish antiquities. The junior students read Hebrew only ; the advanced, 
are taught Chaldee also, and, to some extent, the elements of Syriac and 
Persian. All these subjects are taught at the same hour. Only a minority 
attend the second year. ‘T’o encourage the students to do so, no fee is exacted, 
and the study of Persian was introduced as an inducement. The business of 
the class is carried on almost wholly by examinations. The town council allow 
a prize of £10 for Hebrew penmanship. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Number of Students.—The following is the number who were matriculated 
from 1792 to 1835, including the theological students, regular and partial. 


1792, .. 1,279 | 1822,..2,181 | 1827,..2141 | 1832,.. 1,923 
1800, .. 1,330 | 1823,..2344 | 1828,..2,102 | 1833,.. 1,908 
1810,.. 1,980 | 1824,..2973 | 1829,..2161 | 1834,.. 1,754 
1816, . . 2,097 | 1825,..2,198 | 1830,..2,099 | 1835, .. 1,662 
1821,..2,116 | 1826,..2134 | 1831,.. 2,023 | 1836, .. 1,580 


The decrease from 1823 to 1836, was, in the literature and philosophy class, 
419; medicine, 188; law, 59; divinity, 100; total, 764. The causes of this 
decrease are not any falling off in the character of the University, but the 
increased expense of living; the establishment of the universities in London 
and Durham; and the overstocking of the learned professions, which was con- 
sequent upon the peace of 1815, when the universities had the largest number 
of students. 

Library.—In 1580, Mr. Clement Little bequeathed 300 volumes to the city, 
which was soon transferred to the college. Drummond of Hawthornden 
bequeathed 500 volumes of very rare books. In 1763, the library of the com- 
pany of Surgeons was added, amounting to 500 volumes. Dr. William Thom- 
son and General Reid have, also, largely contributed to the same object. The 
whole number of volumes is about 84,000, and increases at the rate of from 
1,200 to 1,400 volumes a year. <A catalogue of the library has been made out 
in 17 volumes folio, in MS. The theological library amounted in 1830 to 
about 5,000 volumes. 

Observatory.—A most elegant observatory has been erected on Calton Hill 
by a corporate body called the Astronomical Institution. It is so far connected 
with the University, that the three professors concerned in the cultivation of 
astronomy are ez officio directors of the institution. 

-Museums.—T hese are the Museum of Natural History, Collection of instru- 
ments and apparatus for philosophical experiments, Anatomical Museum, 
Chemical apparatus, Collection of Materia Medica, an Herbarium, a Collection 
connected with Midwifery, Surgical Instruments, and the Torrie collection of 
pictures, marbles, and bronzes. Several of these are the private property of 
the professors. The Museum of Natural History, collected mainly by the 
indefatigable zeal of Prof. Jameison, is a most valuable and splendid collection. 


Notr.—For most of the facts in the preceding article, we are indebted to the very valuable and 
voluminous Report made to his Britannic Majesty by a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
state of the Universities of Scotland, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, Oct. 7, 
1831. It is a folio of 436 pages. We have also made use of McCulloch’s British Empire, 1837, 
and Oliver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac for 1840, 18mo, pp. 520. Since the above was 
written, we notice that an act establishing and endowing a professorship of biblical criticism has 
been approved by a majority of the presbyteries connected with the Geueral Assembly. It directs 
that efforts shall be made for forming such classes in all the universities, and when they are 
a students in divinity are to attend them during two years of their attendance at the divinity 

all. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Continent. By George 
Bancroft. Vol. 11. Third Edition. Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown. 
1840. pp. 468. 


This volume completes the History of the Colonization of the United States. It 
closes just previously to the attempts of France and England to carry the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle into effect. The author now proposes to proceed to write the History of the 
American Revolution. The two volumes of the antecedent history have been well 
received both in this country and in Europe. The work is written in a glowing and 
attractive style. The author is full of sympathy with the struggles made by our fathers 
for the maintenance of their civil and political rights. He has the talent of sketching 
characters with remarkable spirit and fidelity. The episodes in which he occasionally 
indulges, tend greatly to relieve the detail of facts and the narration of well known in- 
cidents. 


A General Biographical Dictionary: comprising a summary Account of the most dis- 
tinguished Persons of all Ages, Nations and Professions, including more than one 
thousand articles of American Biography. By the Rev. John L. Blake, D. D., cluthor 
of the Family Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, and various other works on Edu- 
cation and General Literature. Second Edition. New York: E. French and A. V. 


Blake. 1839. pp. 1096. 


This work appears, from such an examination as we have been able to give it, to be 
well compiled and worthy of the patronage of the public. The compiler has made free 
use, of covrse, of the labors of Lempriere and of his various editors, of Gorton, Eliot, 
Chalmers, Allen, etc. He specifies particularly, and in terms of high commendation, 
the Encyclopedia Americana. At the close of the volume is a catalogue of nearly 200 
works in the Latin, English, French, Italian and German languages, relating to 
biography and general history. There is added a long list of names of persons, not 
admitted into the body of the work, with the facts in a tabular form, important to be 
known concerning them. The names of individuals connected with our general and 
State governments, from the first settlement of the country to the present time, are also 
subjoined. In preparing the tables just mentioned, the author received the assistance 
of the late John Farmer, Esq. of Concord. The volume is well printed, and is very 
creditable to those who have been concerned in bringing it out. We trust that its 
circulation will be in proportion to its merits. 


The History of Rowley, anciently including Bradford, Boxford and Georgetown, from 
the year 1030 to the present time. By Thomas Gage. With an Address, delivered 
September 5, 1839, at the celebration of the Second Centennial Anniversary of its 
Settlement. By Rev. James Bradford. Boston: Ferdinand Andrews. 1240. pp. 454. 


The design of this volume is “to preserve such facts and incidents as are supposed 
to be more particularly interesting to the descendants of the first settlers of the ancient 
town of Rowley.”” The object proposed is important, and well worthy the labor which 
has been bestowed upon the work. We are particularly pleased with the minuteness, 
and the great effort apparently made to present all facts with perfect accuracy. The 
genealogical registers of many of the families of the first settlers are interesting, and it is 
highly desirable that they should be thus transmitted to posterity. The volume evinces 
much research, patience, and labor. A history like this of all our older towns and 
settlements should be prepared and published. From Mr. Bradford's Address, which 
is well prepared and appropriate to the occasion, we shall insert some extracts in the 
Journal part of this number. 
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An Historical Memoir of the Boston Episcopal Charitable Society. By Isaac Boyle, D. D., 
a Member of the Society. Boston. 1940. pp. 31. 


This Society was instituted on the 6th of April, 1724. The whole number of persons 
who have been members is 552. The capital of the Society, in 1816, was $26,538 67. 
Thousands of poor persons have received aid from the institution. Various biographical 
notices of the most distinguished members of the Society are given, in an interesting 
manner, by Dr. Boyle. 


An Address, delivered at the Centennial Celebration in Peterborough, N. H., October 2A, 
1830. By John Hopkins Morrison. Boston: Isaac R. Butts. 1839. pp. 99. 


This pamphlet will well repay a perusal. It is full of curious matters of olden 
time, strikingly illustrative of the habits and manners of the first settlers of Peter- 
borough. The author has gathered up his reminiscences with great diligence, and he 
records them in a very entertaining manner. 


Physiology for Schools. By Reynell Coates, M. D., Vice-President of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society; Corresponding Member of the National Institution, Washington 
City, and the New York Lyceum of Natural History; Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, etc., etc. Philadelphia: Marshall, Williams & 
Butler. 1540. pp. 334. 


The work is divided into sizteen chapters, and treats of the motion and growth of 
animate and inanimate things; of the individuality of organized beings, and the dif- 
ference of life in living bodies; of the organization and functions of simple animals, 
apparently without special organs; of the necessity for a masticatory and digestive 
apparatus in complex animals; of the necessity for a special apparatus of motion—the 
muscular and osseous systems and their appendages; of the general divisions of the 
vascular system; of the functions of secretion, respiration, and nutrition; of the 
nervous system; of the surfaces of the body; of the skeleton and its appendages; of 
muscular stasis or equilibrium; of the great cavities of the body; of the mechanism 
of breathing; of digestion and the circulation; of the functions of the nerves and brain; 
and of temperaments and idiosyncrasy. ‘ The first eight chapters present a broad view 
of general physiology, so far as the animal series is interested; and the remainder 
of the work explains the application of many of the principles therein contained to the 
special physiology of man.’ The work contains fifty-seven plates or figures illustrative 
of the subjects to which they refer. Appended to the treatise are questions upon all its 
important thoughts referring to the paragraphs in which they are found; designed to be 
answered by the pupil. The work, though not a complete system of physiology, is 
well executed according to its design and purport. 


Second Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in Connecticut, 
together with the Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. May, 1840. 
Published by order of the Legislature. Hartford: Case, Tiffany and Burnham. 


pp. 56. 

A large amount of valuable information and of practical wisdom may be found in 
this small pamphlet. The intelligent and zealous Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Henry Barnard, 2nd, Esq., describes the condition of the common schools of 
Connecticut, points out their defects and the appropriate remedies, and brings forward 
many considerations which will be equally important to the citizens of all the States. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Young Ladies’ Literary and Missionary Association of the 
New Hampton Female Seminary. Boston: Putnam & Hewes. 1340. pp. 84. 


The Corresponding Secretary of this Association publishes annually, in the form of a 
pamphlet, an abstract of such communications as she may have received, together with 
such facts in relation to the Seminary as she may deem of interest. This pamphlet 
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contains the list of officers, an abstract of the Secretary's record, course of studies, 
obituary notices, letters from female missionaries and others, compositions in prose and 
poetry, etc. To the numerous members of the Association the pamphlet must be full 
of interest. 


A Brief Inquiry into the Prospects of the Church of Christ, in connection with the Second 
Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel, M. A. 
pp. 125. 

Sermons on the Second Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, M..4., 
Minister of St. Jude's Church, Liverpool. pp. 122. 


Essays on the Advent and Kingdom of Christ, and the events connected therewith. By 
the Rev. J. W. Brooks, Clarboro’ Retford, Author of Elements of Prophetical Interpre- 
tation. pp. 115. 


Essays on the Millennium. By the Rev. Henry Woodward, M. A., formerly of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, Rector of Fethard in the Diocese of Cashel. pp. 25. 


Prospects of the Jews ; or a series of Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative to the 
Jewish Nation. By the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, M. A., Minister of St. Jude's Church, 
Liverpool. pp. 135. 


The above essays have all been re-published, during the present year, by Mr. Orrin 
Rogers, No. 67 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Under the title of ‘* The Literalist,”’ 
he proposes to reprint a series of treatises and essays which have appeared in England 
within a few years, on the Scripture prophecies; especially such as relate to the 
restoration of the Jews to their own land, the premillennial advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his millennial kingdom. Some of the authors, particularly Mr. Noel and 
Mr. Woodward, are well known in this country by reputation, if not personally. What- 
ever proceeds from their pens must be interesting, whether we coincide or not with the 
conclusions to which they come. We commend all the essays to the individuals who 
are interested in these discussions. They will, doubtless, find matter to instruct and 
edify them. Those who do not agree with the views presented, may be glad to see with 
what arguments they are maintained. 


Indian Captivities: being a eollation of the most remarkable Narratives of Persons taken 
Captive by the North American Indians ; or relations of those who, by desperate valor 
or stratagem, have effected the most surprising escapes from their cruel hands. To 
which are added Notes, Historical, Biographical, etc. By Samuel G. Drake. Boston. 
1839. pp. 360. 

Mr. Drake appears to be an indefatigable student in all which relates to the aborigines 
of our continent. His Book of the Indians displays great research and untiring in- 
dustry. We regret that other writers, who make use of his labors, are not always 
careful to acknowledge their obligations tohim. The present volume is full of interesting 
and apparently authentic accounts. The younger portion of the reading community, 
especially, will find ample and rich entertainment in these narratives for the long winter 
evenings. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, August, September and October, 1840, 


This pamphlet contains brief minutes of the doings of the Society, short abstracts of 
papers read, titles of new books given to the library,etc. Hon. Peter S. Duponceau, 
LL. D., is president, and though above eighty years of age, generally attends the meet- 
ings of the Society. Another volume of the Transactions, we should infer, is in the 
course of preparation for the press. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1841. Boston: 
David H. Williams, pp. 312. 


This volume is the 12th from the commencement of the publication, and 2nd of the 
second series of ten volumes. Part I. relates to Calendar and Celestial Phenomena for 
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1841; Part I1., miscellanies, as the opium-trade, slave-trade, emigration, navigation, 
etc., various statistical information in relation to the United States; meteorological 
information ; individual States; British North America, Europe, Asia and Africa, 
foreign obituary, American obituary, chronicle of events. ‘This volume, as its prede- 
cessors were, is crowded with valuable matter, well-condensed and arranged, and stated 


with great accuracy. 


An Address, delivered in South Hadley, Ms., July 30, 1840, at the third Anniversary of 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. By Mark Hopkins, D. D. Published by re- 
quest of the Trustees. Northampton: John Metcalf. pp. 23. 


We regret that we have not space for a quotation from this excellent Address of 
President Hopkins, nor even to describe some of the good things which it contains. 
We cordially commend it to all the lovers of sound Christian philosophy. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. President of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Ct. By the Rev. Prof. Whedon. New York. pp. 23. 


An affectionate and warm hearted tribute to the memory of an able and very useful 
man, highly distinguished in his own denomination, and respected by all. 


An Address, delivered at the Consecration of Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, Ms. By 
Daniel Appleton White. 1840. pp. 61. 
This Address is written with Judge White’s usual taste and elegance. It perfectly 
befitted the interesting occasion on which it was delivered. 


A Genealogical Register of the Descendants, in the Male Line, of Robert Day of Hartford, 
Ct., who died in the year 1643. New Haven: Printed by William Storrer, Jr. 1840. 


This is a pamphlet of forty-four octavo pages, and contains many interesting and 
important genealogical facts in respect to the Day Family. It must have cost much 
labor and patience. We can sympathise with the Author, the Rev. George E, Day, 
recently ordained Pastor of the Congregational Church, Marlboro’, Ms., in such an 
arduous task. 

“Mention is first made of Robert Day in the colony records, as admitted to the 
freedom of Newtown, (now Cambridge), Ms. May 6, 1635. It is probable that he 
emigrated from England to this country some time in the year 1634. In June, 1636, he 
crossed the wilderness with the Rev. Mr. Hooker and a hundred others to Hartford, and 
remained there till his death in 1648.” It is supposed that he emigrated from the 
eastern part of England, and that the Family of Day came originally from Wales. 
There have been nine generations of the Day Family in this country. President Day 
of Yale College and Judge Day of Hartford are of the sizth generation. The descend- 
ants of Robert Day in the male line are supposed to have been more than 2,000. In 
some of the branches, nearly every member has been a professor of religion. Seventeen 
of the name have been graduated at Yale College, one at Dartmouth, and one at 
Amherst. The average age of those who have been heads of families is sixty-one and 
a half. Col. Benjamin Day lived to be over ninety-seven years of age. 


History of the American Revolution ; with a preliminary view of the Character and Prin- 
ciples of the Colonists, and their Controversies with Great Britain. By S. F. Wilson, 
Esq. With additions, adapting it more particularly to the use of Schools. By the 
Rev. J. L. Blake, D. D., Author of various works on Education and general literature. 
Baltimore: N. Hickman. 1839. pp. 443. 


This work is not an abstract or compilation from the larger histories. Mr. Wilson 
remarks, that he has diligently compared the received authorities, and has exercised his 
judgment freely in selecting and arranging the essential facts; and he thinks, that he 
has brought within the compass of a volume of convenient size for popular use, a 
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connected narrative of the Revolution, em- 
bracing all the principal events, foreign and 
domestic. From a cursory examination, the 
author, in our opinion, has happily suc- 
ceeded in his object. The style is plain 
and forcible; the facts are judiciously 
selected and well condensed, and particu- 
lar prominence is given, as should always 
be the case, not to the horrible details of 
battles, or to doubtful personal anecdotes, 
but to important civil occurrences, to the 
doings of Congress, and to incidents which 
revealed the pure and ardent patriotism 
which so generally animated all classes. 
About seventy pages of questions are ap- 
pended. 








QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


HENRY RICHARDSON, Cong. nt pastor, Gilead and 
Shelburne, Maine, June 10, 
JOSIAH HALLOWELL, Bap. a. _-— Patricktown Plan- 
tation, Me. Sept. 24. 
. JUDD, IR. Unit. ord. pastor, Augusta, Me. Oct. 1. 
ELIAS BOND, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Hallowell, Me. Oct. 1. 
JOSEPH R. MUNSELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Brewer, (East,) 
Me. Oct. 7. 
J. M. HARRIS, Ba a astor, Kennebunk, Me. Oct. 16. 
CHARLES G, PoRTER ap. ord. Evang. Searsmont, Me. 
Oct, 22. 
J. L. STONE, Unit. “s pastor, Mansfield, Me. Oct. 28. 
HANDEL G. NOT inst. pastor, Bath, Me. Oct. 
as ET 8S. HOPKINS. Cong. inst. pastor, Rumford, 


e. Nov 
yosi ati T. HAWES, Cong. inst. pastor, New Sharon, Me. 


Nov. 4. 
WILLIAM BRADFORD HOMER, Cong. ord. pastor, South 
Berwick, Me. Nov. 11. 


JONAS x ated ord. pastor, Salem, New Hampshire, 
Sept. 

H. A. KENDAL L, Cong. ord. pastor, Dublin, N. H. Oct. 21. 

or ~* ee Cong. ord. Evang. Dublin, N. H. 


wiitiaMl M M. LOVEJOY, Bap. ord. pastor, Littleton, 

— w. "ADA? MS, Cong. inst. pastor, Hillsborough, 

TIMOTHY. G. BRAINERD, Pres. ord. pastor, Londonderry, 
N. H. Nov. 


JOHN B. PRATT, Epis. ord. priest, Guilford, Vermont, Oct. 
JOHN’ ae SABINE, Epis. ord. priest, Manchester, 
FRANCIS {Sao Cong. ord. pastor, Fair Ha- 
ven, Vt. Oct. 28. 
ORVILLE G. WHEELER, Cong. ord. pastor, South Hero, 
Cc. D. NOBLE, Cong. inst. pastor, Springfield, Vt. Nov. 25. 
sae ES ise. Cong. inst. pastor, Granby, Massachusetts, 
WILLIAM ‘WITHINGTON, Epis. ord. priest, Clapville, Ms. 
SAMUEL Hi. MERRILL, Cong. inst. pastor, Amesbury, Ms. 
FREDERICK WADLEIGH, Epis. ord. priest, Ipswich, Ms. 
WILLIAM " LEVERETT, Bap. inst. pastor, Cambridge, 


(East,) Ms. Oct. 4. 
be ae & P. ae, Cong. ord. pastor, Danvers, (South,) 


JOHN Ww. PIERCE, Cong. ord. Evasig. Sutton, Ms, Oct, 20- 
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MATS, SECRARESON, , Cong. inst. pastor, Northfield, 
s 
“a a BRYANT, Cong. inst. pastor, Littleton, Me. 


THOMAS 8 RIGGS, Cong. inst. pastor, Barnstable, (Wesi,) Ms. 


. 2. 
wit i. TAM PAGE, Cong. ord. Evang. Dracat, Ms. Nov. 4. 
HENRY EDDY, Cong. inst. pastor, Stoughton, Ms. Nov. 4. 
—a JONES, Cong. inst. pastor, Bernardston, Me. 
ov 
GEORGE MOORE, Unit. ord. Evang. Concord, Ms. Nov, ¢ 
EBEN. P. ROGE RS, Cong. ord. pastor, Springfield, (Chicko- 
pee Falis,) Ms. Nov. 4. 
NATHANIEL. 8. FOLSOM, Unit. inst. pastor, Haverhill, 
8 Nov. . 
AUSTIN CARY, Cong. ord. pastor, Sunderland, Ms. Nov. 11, 
JOUN PIKE, Cong. inst. pastor, Rowley, Ms. Nov. 11. 
ISAAC BROWN, Cong. ord. pastor, Gloucester, Ms Nov, 11, 
Ca = Ww. PLANDERS, Bap ord. pastor, Beverly, Ms. 
Nov. 


JOHN WoaRT, Epis. instituted Rector, Boston, Ms. Nov. 29. 


THORNDIKE C. JAMESON, Bap. ord. pastor, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Nov. 4, 1840. 
JOHN E. RISLEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Smithfield, R. I. 


Nov. ll. 


SAMUEL DAY, Cong. inst. pastor, Wolcotville, Connecticut, 
Sept. 23, 1840. 
at SHARPE, Cong. ord. pastor, Willimantic, Ct. 


. 23. 
EL asita CUSHMAN, Bap. ord. pastor, Willington, Ct. Sept. 


ISAAC H. TUTTLE, Epis. ord. 7 Bethlem, Ct. Oct. 13. 
—t _ GORDON, Epis. or lest, New Preston, Ct. 


Joskrit P. THOMSON, Cong. ord. pastor, New Haven, Ct. 
COLBY C, MITCHELL, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Groton, Ct. 


ov. 3 
DAVID B. COEF, Cong. ord. pastor, Milford, Ct. Nov. 14. 
ANSON SMITH, Cong. ord, pastor, Orange, Ct. Nov. 25. 


——s i, oon, Pres, inst. pastor, Borodino, New York, 
Apri 0 
cyRUs HUDSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


saMUbi M M. as Pres. ord. pastor, Painted Post, 
2 
DANIEL C. PHOPKINS, Pres. inst. pastor, Mentz, N. Y. 


a" 
A LLORY, Bap. ord. pastor, Wayne, N. Y. Dmg h 30. 
JAMES PETRIE, Pres. ord. pastur, Liberty, N. Y. Sept. 30 

—— BRY ANT, Pres, ord. pastor, Nassau, (West) N. Y. 


wiLttam B. WARDEN, Pres. ord. pastor, Dresden, N. Y. 
nen LEONARD, Pres. ord. pastor, Mexico, N. Y. Oct. 


J.0. GHOULES, Bap. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. Oct. 26 
eT * A. RAWSON, res. ord, pastor, Union Corners, 
t. 28. 
—— e ValIL, Pres. inst, pastor, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
t 
J. i. SY a6nems, Pres. inst. pastor, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


OLIV Bi W. NORTON, Pres. ord. pastor, Castile, N. Y. 


10. 
ANTHONY. BLMENDORP, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Hurley, 
JOHN B. ALLIGER, Ref. Dutch ord, pastor, Clove, N. Y. 


Nov. Il. 
A. = BISHOP, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Astoria, N. Y. 
10. 
——_ "N. BOYD, Pres. ord, pastor, Hempstead, N. Y. 


JA ues WALKER, Bap. ord. pastor, piece, N. Y. Nov. 15. 
ROBERT BAIRD, Pres. ord. pastor, Barre, N. Y. Nov. 10. 
—— BROWN, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM” WHITAKER, Cong. ord. pastor, New York, 
SAMUE [EL M. WOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, Madrid, N. Y. 


. 9. 

JAMES B. eee D. D. Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, 
New York, N. Y. Dec. 13. 

— GonbON, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. 
ec. 16. 


ORREN K. oe Pres, ord. Evang. Trenton, New 
Jersey, Oct.7, 1840. 
— NYDER, Pres. ord. Evang. Whippany, N. J. Oct. 


RUFUS TAYLOR, Pres. ord. pastor, Shrewsbury, N. J. 


Nov. 10 

JONATHAN P. ALWARD, Pres. ord. For. Mies. Basken- 
ridge, N. J. Nov. 12. 

DAVID. MAGEE, Pres. inst. pastor, Succasunna Plains, 

ov 

as = SC cma “ep Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Bedminster, 

ROBERT VAN AMBURG, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Lebanon- 
ville, N. J. Dec. 30. 
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MOSES THACHER, Cong. inst. pastor, Wysox, Pennsylva- 
nia, April 29, 1840. 
J. W. GL -SSNER, German Ref. inst. pastor, Lancaster, Pa. 


€ 


DANIMt. HIGBIE, Pres. ord. pastor, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
REUBEN F 7 BK. TAYLOR, Pres. ord. pastor, Carbondale, Pa. 
cronbit McEWEN, Pres. ord. Evang. Montrose, Pa. 
JOsHts P PHELPS. JR. Pres. ord. Evang. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL.’ M. COOPER, Pres. ord. pastor, Nittany Valley, 
data Benen, Pres. inst. Evang. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL WILSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Dunlap’s Creek, Pa. 
WILita M'WYL IE McLAIN, Pres. ord. Evang. Dunlap’s 
Creek, Pa, Nov. 18. 
ALFRED NEVINS, Pres. ord. pastor, Cedar Grove, Pa. 
ROBERT’ B. CLAXTON, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, 


Pa. Dec. 6. 
THOMAS L. Y eel Pres. inst. pastor, Penn Town- 


ship, Pa. Dec. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT, Pres. ord. pastcr, Manayunk, Pa. 
Dec. 29. 

JAMES A. BUCK, Epis. ord. priest, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Sept. 20, 1840 


JOHN WA' irs, - ord. Evang. Baltimore, Md. Oct. 19. 


HENRY W. DODGE, Bap. ord. pastor, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Oct. 25, 1840. 
CHARLES RICH, Pres. ord. pastor, Washington, D. C. Nov. 


G. W. LATHAM, Bap. ord. Evang. Jefferson, Virginia, Oct. 
22, 1840. 


JOSEPH PRITCHARD, Bap. ord. pastor, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Oct. 6, 1840 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT, Pres. inst. pastor, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, Oct. 18, 1840. 


JOHN L. WALLER, Bap. ord. Evang. Louisville, Kentucky, 
Nov. 4, 1840, 


J. W. WILLIAMS, Bap. ord. pastor, Royalton, Ohio, Sept- 
22, 1840. 

WILLIAM DAY, ord. pastor, Cleveland, O. Sept. 29. 

GEORGE WELLS, Pres. ord. pastor, Circleville, O. Oct. 9, 

D. W. TOLFURD, Epis. ord. priest, Dover, O. Dec. 11. 


COLIN McKINNEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Nov. 21, 1340. 


NEHEMIAH COBB, Pres. ord. Evang. Mt. Morris, Michigan, 
Sept. 23, 1340. 


Whole number in the abuve list, 115. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordination@ec.csccesecese 80 STATES. 
Installations.....cccseseee 34 
Institution.....0.++++ cooce 8 Malatccccce acesceccescee 


[Fes. 
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D. E. BURBANK, et. 27, Bap. Winthrop, Maine, Oct. 26, 
HOnACE: B. CHAPIN, et. 48, Cong. Lewiston Falls, Me. 
OBED WILSON, et. 62, Meth. Skowhegan, Me. Nov. 

7. is HOWE, at. 78, Unit. Surry, New Hampshire, Nov. 


DANIEL MATTISON, Bap. Merideth, N. H. Nov, 3. 


ANDREW STEVENS, at. 75, Meth. Barnard, Vermont, Oct, 
12, 1840. 


ROBERT E. — ee zt. 28, Epis. Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, Nov. 7, 


JAMES KENT, Cong. Trumbull, Connecticut, Sept 9, 1840. 
WHITFIELD COW LES, zt. 76, Cong. Granby, (East) Ct. 
Nov. 19. 


PETER WILLIAMS, et. 54, Epis. New York, N. Y. Oct. 18, 
1340. 
ELIAS W. CRANF, Pres. Jamaica, N. Y. Nov. 10. 


ADAM M. LECKNER, zt. 35, Ger. Ref. Lockport, N. Y. 
Nov. 27. 


WILLIAM W. LODER, at. 67, Meth. Hacketts Town, New 
Jersey, Oct. 1. 1840. 

ABRAHAM BROWN, Elizabethport, N. J. Oct. 15. 

— B. CRAWFORD, zt. 26, Ref. Dutch, Middletown, 


N. J. Oct. 
GEORGE WALLING, at. 25, Bap. Patterson, N. J. Nov. 9. 


es a et. 33, Meth. Cambridge, Maryland, 
Oct. 9, 1840 
NELSUN "REED, zt. 89, Meth. Baltimore, Md. Oct. 20. 


ee MEAD, at. 38, Epis. Richmond, Virginia, Nov. 
, 1840. 


eee G. HILL, at. 50, Meth. South Carolina, Oct. 11, 
DAVIE. . CAMPEELL, at. 46, Epis. Black Oak, 8S. C. 


Nov. 10, 


ANDREW BARR, Pres. Mobile, Alabama, July 1, 1840. 
DUNCAN S. McCORMICK, at. 38, Epis. Pike Co. Al. Sept. 
340 


9, 1840. 
JOHN FRENCH, et. 74, Meth. Clark, Al. 


LUCIUS F. CLARK, et. 40, Pree. Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Aug. 25, 1840. 


a B. RICE, Pres. Carrolton, Kentucky, Sept. 15, 


ELIHU W. BALDWIN, D. D. 2t. 51, Pres. Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, Oct. 15, 1840. 


ALEXANDER ERVINE, at. 42, Meth. Ogle Co. Illinois, 
Sept. 1, 1840. 


—_ J. RICE, zt. 36, Pres, Quincey, Florida Ter. Sept. 19, 


Whole number in the above list, 29. 





SUMMARY. 


-— New Hampshire.......... 6 


Total.coccccccccccccseces 115 


OFFICES. 


Pastors. cccccccccccccsece 86 
Evangelists...cc.sseseesee 16 
PeleMocccccceoecescsocce ro) 
Missionaries.....e..e002 38 
RECUOF..ccccccsccccccccce§ I 


Total.ccccccccccccccccces 115 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational.....+seee 36 
Presbyterian se eeeeresece 39 
Episcopalian ..cescesecces 10 
Buptist.cccccsccceccceceee 18 
Ret. Dutch....ee0. eeveccee 

German Ref....cccecessee 1 
Wnitariatrecccceccccccccs. 4 
Not specified....ssssccece 1 


Tetaloc ce cocccccccccecce 115 


WOCMOMoccosscecosccccee § 
Massachusetts....eeeeeee 2 
Rhode Istand.......e6- soo & 
Connecticut... 





New York.. 

New Jersey.. : 7 
Pennsylvania.. ° 14 
Maryland cccccoccoccccccs 2 
Dist. of Columpia.......0. 2 
Virginia.....0- sececereene 1 
North Carolina...cccseses 1 
AlabaMaccccccccecccccese 2f 
Kentucky...sccseeees cece |= 


Ohile.cccccccccccccccccces § 
Jniliana.cccccccccccccccee | 
Michigan...cccosscescers 1 


Potaleccceececccocseccoce 218 


DATES, 
ee 


UNC seceeccceses ee 
FalP.cece Secesccese 
September ....ceee0 20 
October...ceee ccccee OD 
November...ccoosee 41 
December...sseee0. 10 


“em OD 


Potalrccccecccccccccece 115 


AGES. 
From 20 to 30...esecseeeee 4 
BD WD. ccccccccccce 6 
40 GO. .cccccccccce 4 
50 BU. .cccccccccce 2 
BD W.ccccccccccce 2 
ba BH. cccccccccces 4 
BO.cccccccces ~o © 
eaten. sevcceee 6 


Tetalccoccescocsessccesese 


Sum of all the ages ne” 
fied wees ceccece 


«1,15 
Average age of the 23....49 1-2 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational ....-sseees 
Preshyteriane.cesccces voce 
Episcopalian..... eeecceses 
BAH ccccccece eccccce eee 
Pasta ce scccccccceas 
Cees Ti cccccsnsces ee 
Dutsh Ref..cccecccccecece 
Daltariawe.ceccccecses ecco 


Not BPCCified. sesccceseeees 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Williams College, Doc. 2, 1840. 
Dr. CocswE Lt, 

Dear Sir,—You have requested some account of religious revivals in this 
College. With this request I propose now to comply. Permit me to say, how- 
ever, that I prefer to present a condensed view of the religious history of the 
College, rather than a history of revivals specifically. Regarding the subject in 
this point of view, we shall be led to extend our inquiries a little into causes 
and consequences, to give a more connected view of the progress of things, 
and as morals and religion are intimately connected, we may take occasion to 
speak in relation to college morals, and state some facts, which it concerns the 
public to be aware of, at least those who take any interest in institutions of 
this kind. 

As the College dates its origin at a period no more remote than the latter 
part of the last century, we are able, fortunately, to go back to the very begin- 
nings of its history. The period above alluded to, it is well known, was one of 
high political excitement; indeed we may say of uncommon agitation in the 
moral elements generally. The late venerable president, Dr. Griffin, used to 
regard the year 1792 as an epoch, characterized by events of sufficient magni- 
tude in their moral and religious bearings, to constitute it the commencement 
of anewera. It was at this period that the first scene opened, in the great 
drama of revolutions, of which Europe was the theatre, during a quarter of a 
century. It was at or about the same time, that religious awakenings began to 
make their appearance  xtensively in this country. In the days of Whitefield, 
Edwards, and the Tennents, before the Revolution, it had been sufficiently 
proved, that the genius of our national character, and the spirit of our institu- 
tions, were decidedly favorable to those modes of divine operation, which 
characterized the progress of Christianity at its first outset ; in connection with 
which masses of men were actuated and swayed as if by a common impulse. 
During the progress of the Revolutionary war, public attention was occupied. 
Any generally excited state of feeling on other subjects was not to have been 
anticipated, while the issue of that event was still pending. With the coming 
of peace, however, and the introduction of political changes, decidedly favorable 
to freedom of inquiry, it was natural to expect, that a community, religiously 
inclined and rendered familiar by former experience with revival scenes, would 
hope, look and labor for their recurrence. The propagation of religious doctrine 
with its appropriate concomitant and result, religious feeling, stands more 
intimately connected, probably, than most suppose, with the state of things 
politically. Freedom of thought and freedom of action are conditions quite 
necessary to the unrestrained operation of religious motives. Where no tram- 
mels, in these respects, exist, there will be found a soil, congenial to the growth 
of deep religious feeling, and the quick propagation of religious impulses ; 
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congenial, in other words, to the production of those phenomena, which have 
been known under the name of religious awakenings or revivals of religion. 
In view of the statement just made, it is hardly necessary to remark, that the 
Revolution, absorbing all other topics and causes of excitement into itself, as 
it did, temporarily, and resulting, of course, in a transient paralysis of religious 
feeling, was, nevertheless, highly favorable to the interests of religion, in its 
results. Freedom to think, speak and act are all that Christianity has ever 
claimed, and to whatever extent these privileges may have been, previously, 
curtailed, they came now to be enjoyed without molestation or dispute. It must 
be observed, however, that whilst religion obtained a decided advantage, a wide 
door was opened, at the same time, to licentiousness; and whilst the friends of 
truth stood ready to prosecute a vigorous campaign, its opposers had obtained 
vantage ground equally high. Neither constitutional nor religious liberty had 
any right to restrict anti-Christian influence by any other than moral means; 
hence organized opposition to Christianity appeared, if not in its most subtile 
and specious guise, at least with an unmasked effrontery never before wit- 
nessed, Of the causes which led to this organized and strong assault, that 
above adverted to was but a single, and comparatively inconsiderable one. 
America felt herself identified with the cause of freedom, and sympathizing 
deeply, as she did, with the French people, now asserting their rights and 
seconding, apparently, the motion first made on this side the water, in her 
youth and enthusiasm, it is not to be wondered, that she extended her sympathy 
beyond mere matters of liberty, to those of faith. Washington came out and 
said, “ Wonderful people!” Admiration of course was lawful. France attracted 
the eyes of mankind. Her reputation for valor gave eclat to whatever she 
originated, and French principles soon came to be as fashionable as French 
manners. 

A less brief statement than that now made, would not be sufficient to render 
a satisfactory account, of the condition of things, morally and religiously, which 
existed in our country, for many years after the opening of the French Revo- 
lution. And here we make a remark, constant exemplifications of which we 
shall have occasion to notice, viz: that our institutions of learning are only 
society in miniature. For, although, to some extent, factitious standards both 
of morals and opinion may be set up in them, peculiar to themselves, yet in 
their general features, they bear the mould and impress of the community of 
which they are, in fact, only successtve emanations. The prevailing tone of 
morality and modes of thinking, prevalent in the town or neighborhood where 
the mind has acquired the rudiments of learning—received, as the phrase is, a 
common school education—insensibly educate both the head and the heart, 
particularly the latter. 

Assuming the facts and principles above stated, we shall be at no loss to 
account for the general prevalence of infidel sentiments, in an institution 
founded, as this was, at a period when the infidel philosophy was popular, and 
when time had not as yet given opportunity to trace it out and observe it in its 
tendencies and results. Williams College received its charter in the year 
1793 ; and appears to have been tinctured, at the very outset, with the prevail- 
ing spirit and principles of the times. The first few years of its history present 
avery interesting and instructive example of the manner in which religion, 
repressed by various causes and reduced to a very low ebb, struggles and makes 
its way forward in the midst of opposition. The history of this period furnishes 
convincing proof, that the institution, whatever its original design may have 
been, was intended, in the economy of God, to subserve a religious end. The 
influence of prevailing skepticism, and general laxness of morals, received a 
check, from a few persons of decided religious character, who took a bold stand 
in favor of Christianity, and decidedly advocated its principles. This they did, 
not so much by public discussion as by private example, and a determined and 
faithful use of the prescribed means of religious influence. 

The moral and religious state of the institution, at this period, will be best 
understood, from the testimony of those who were then connected with it. A 
member of the first Freshman class, now a venerable clergyman in the State of 
Vermont, has furnished the following statement. 
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“ Respecting the religious state of things in college, during my residence in 
it, 1 have no very favorable account to give. It was the time of the French 
Revolution, which was at that time very popular, with almost all the inmates of 
college, and with almost all people in that part of the country. French liberty 
and French philosophy poured in upon us like a flood; and seemed to sweep 
almost every thing serious before it. Not that I believe, or ever did believe, that 
the greatest part of the students were, in theory, settled infidels ; but I did fear, at 
that time, and now as much fear, that a number of talented young men, of the 
several classes, did fix down on those infidel principles from which they never 
afterwards were recovered. Some, however, who thus made Volney their oracle, 
and openly professed it, have renounced it since and become pious and useful men. 
But French principles at college had a commanding influence and bore the mul- 
titude onward in its course. The influence was so great, that it was very 
unpopular for a sinner to be convicted of sin, or be converted or say or do any 
thing on the subject of experimental piety. There were two or three old pro- 
fessors of religion, whom the wicked very rarely treated with indignity ; but the 
moment a sinner began to have serious thoughts, the wicked would load him 
with ridicule and shocking abuse. This spirit ran so high, that none dare 
manifest seriousness only those whom God had truly made serious. Respect- 
ing the morals of college, some infidels were moral men according to the com- 
mon acceptation of that term, but, as a general rule, the college suffered about 
as much in morals, as it did in the theory of religion. Comparatively with 
colleges, now in New England, I think we were quite immoral. 

“ Notwithstanding this state of things, there was a redeeming spirit in the 
college as long as I was a member of the institution. ‘There was some solid 
active piety, in a few, which remained unmoved. ‘The number of professors of 
religion were very few; but one in my class, at that time, who belonged to any 
church—none in the higher classes. The classes which entered, afterwards, 
were larger and contained several professors of religion, one or two instances 
of decided piety. This spirit of piety, though limited to a small number, had 
an enlightening and restraining influence on many, at times, beyond what is 
easily imagined, so that it gave comfort and hope. About three or four were 
deeply convicted or hopefully converted while I was a member of college. 
Others have informed me, since, that they received impressions then, which 
were never effaced from their minds until they found the salvation of the Lord.” 

After speaking of a weekly conference, generally though not uniformly sus- 
tained, the writer proceeds to make the following interesting statement: “ But 
that which in my judgment, had the most influence of all things, under God, 
was a prayer meeting, every evening in the week, at the ringing of the 9 o’clock 
bell. One of the students opened his room for that prayer meeting. The 
meeting was much in the form of our usual family prayer. We read the 
Scriptures, commented on the truth, exhorted one another, and closed by 
prayer. Our number hardly ever exceeded 12; sometimes 9 or 10, commonly 
6,7, or 8. We usually spent 12 or 14 minutes in those meetings, at a time. 
All were invited to come who wished. Some non-professors came; some of 
them would come for a while, and then retire for a season, and then others 
would come. This meeting was sustained, uniformly, for four years during my 
whole college life, and I believe will be remembered with joy by some in 
another world. Those evening meetings were solemn, and sometimes soul- 
refreshing, and they constituted a rendezvous for any serious mind in college. 
As wicked as we were at that time, I do not recollect of a single insult on the 
room, during the time of our devotions, or where we held those prayer meetings 
during the space of four years. The ground, during the time of our worship, 
seemed, in the view of all, to be sacred ground, which was a wonder to all thus 
associated, and to me is a wonder now.” Notwithstanding the darkness of the 
period, the writer adds, “I have always been glad that I was there at the time 
I was, and still hold the scenes which there passed in sweet remembrance.” 

The above extract needs no comment. In a time of prevailing, and even 
persecuting opposition to religion, to maintain a meeting, every evening during 
four years, of such power and interest as to call in, not only Christians but 
professedly impenitent persons, (the latter class, it would seem, sometimes 
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constituting a majority,) indicates not only great practical wisdom, in relation 
to the most efficient mode of combatting infidelity, but an integrity of purpose 
and maturity of Christian character, which we find few examples of, among 
young men placed in such circumstances. Need we wonder that God showed 
his favorable regard toward such a spirit, by granting convictions and con- 
versions in connection with the exercise of it. Nor should it be thought strange 
that infidelity, which has always found a more unanswerable argument in the 
humble breathings of prayer than in mere logical discussion, however favorable 
to the conviction of the intellect, should gradually have waned and gone out. 
This result took place about the year 1800. Not that there were no infidels in 
college after that time; but it lost its effrontery, and found no longer an ad- 
vocacy in knots of young men, as before, but in individuals, each one, of course, 
believing as he pleased, and taking his own way to express his sentiments. 
This change was brought about, it ought to be observed, not as the result of 
local influences, merely, but, in part also, from a change in public sentiment 
generally. The spurious nature of French liberty and French morality began 
to be strongly suspected at a very early date by the sages of the Revolution, 
whose opinions gave tone to public sentiment, in all such matters. As the 
tendencies of things were more fully developed by time, and the Utopian 
nature of those schemes, which presented themselves as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity, began to be seen, in the baleful practical working of them, prudent 
men, who had been captivated by the novelty and apparent liberality of the 
system, and who had, perhaps, always more than half doubted the soundness of 
its first principles, lost their confidence in it, and became confirmed in the 
conviction, that the religion of the Bible, so far from being antiquated, and 
having lost its adaptation to the human mind, was really divine in its origin— 
the firmest basis of rational liberty, as well as the strongest safeguard of public 
virtue. Particularly was this result realized, in that political party which 
claimed Washington as its head. The Jacobins, as they were then termed, 
maintained, as was to have been expected, their radical principles longer, but 
these principles seem not to have prevailed very extensively here. 

In connection with a general and gradually extending change in public 
sentiment, the influence of a more specific cause began, about this time, to be 
felt upon the college. Extensive revivals of religion had made their appearance, 
in Connecticut and in some parts of this State. Young men, to a greater or less 
extent, affected by these revivals, came to the institution, advocates and some of 
them professors of Christianity. It would seem, however, that having now less 
to contend with, a less strict watch was maintained, so that those moral evils, 
which have been before spoken of, as having crept in, early, were not essentially 
checked. These evils were profanity, card playing and gambling, evils fashion- 
able, at that time, in the community, to a much greater extent than now, 
certainly among the higher classes. Intemperance also prevailed. Occasional 
intoxication and drinking circles at rooms, which, in some lamentable instances, 
paved the way to habits of confirmed intemperance. In some, at least, of the 
practices above specified, professors of religion mingled. This gave countenance 
to others, and emboldened them to proceed to still greater lengths. The in- 
fluence of religion, as such, at this period, was not considerable. As a general 
thing, “the wise and the foolish slumbered together.” College authority was, 
of course, maintained with difficulty. “There was a constant succession of low 
tricks,” and at times organized opposition to the laws. 

The greatest darkness precedes the dawn, it is sometimes said; such was the 
case now. A brighter day was approaching, which changed, to a considerable 
extent, the moral aspect of things in college. Allusion has been made, already, 
to the fact that religious revivals had begun to make their appearance in various 
parts of the land. Breaking out first in the south part of this county and in 
the borders of Connecticut, under the ministration of Dr. Hyde, Dr. Griffin and 
others, they came soon to attract the attention of the churches generally. 
Rev. Mr. Swift, the clergyman of Williamstown at that time, “was strongly 
impressed with the belief that he should live to see a revival under his min- 
istrations.” In the year 1805, this blessing began to be realized. “It com- 
menced in the spring of that year, and was great through the summer.” Pro- 
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fessors of religion in college were aroused. Upon the impenitent, however, 
little impression was made, except in the way of exciting opposition to the 
work. So far from having gained an influence over them, by mingling in their 
vain and sinful practices, those with whom they had thus mingled, were found 
ready “to turn and rend them,” when any direct effort was made to bring about 
a change in the existing state of things. A few, however, whose light, it would 
seem, had shone in the darkest period, were unable to refrain from exertion. 
Among these, repeated mention has been made to me, by those who were con- 
versant with the times, of a young man by the name of Bailey (Algernon 
Sidney.) He appears to have been a terror to the wicked, both in town and 
college, insomuch that attempts were set on foot to mob him. He was mighty 
in prayer. On one occasion, we are told, when the wicked were lying in wait 
for him with a view to offer indignity and violence to his person, that “several 
of them were brought suddenly under convictions of sin.” This young man, 
with a few others, set up a meeting in the summer of 1805, at a distance from 
college ; it not being deemed prudent to meet for such a purpose in the college 
buildings, “as at that period we could hardly have held a prayer meeting in 
college without ridicule and interruption.” This meeting was somewhat secret. 
Numbers, however, rallied around the standard, and the meeting filled up, 
though the house was a considerable way off, (near the bridge over the Hoosic 
on the road which leads to Bennington.) “This was a blessed meeting,” says 
one who was a member of it, “and there I have always thought the revival 
began.” About the same time, another meeting was set up, also private, and 
out of college, probably for the same reason. 

In the fall of 1805, the accession to college was favorable to religious influ- 
ence. Samuel J. Mills, of whom something will be said further on, and James 
Richards, were members of this class. The standard of religion was elevated. 
Christians walked more consistently, and of course were more respected. 
Opposition became less virulent and meetings began to be held in college, at 
a tutor’s room. The revival, meanwhile, continued in town, interrupted par- 
tially by the inclement weather of the winter, but in the spring it broke out 
again afresh “and was great through the summer of that year.” In college 
God seemed to hold his people off. The struggle had now been protracted 
“amidst much contention” for nearly a year and a half, and yet, at most, but 
here and there a mercy drop had fallen. In those days, however, revivals were 
regarded as great events, of infinite moment. Years of toil were not thought a 
great sacrifice to secure the enjoyment of them. We are to remember, too, 
that during all this period, Christians were becoming matured in their religious 
experience. “The trial of their faith worked patience” and a sense of their 
dependence on the divine sovereignty. Hence the revival which followed was 
marked by some traits, of a peculiar character, as we shall see in the sequel. 

It was not until the summer term of 1806, that the work became deep and 
general in college. It was now that conversions began to be multiplied, it 
would seem somewhat early in the term. Says Mills, in his diary under date of 
June 26th—* Attended conference this evening, composed principally of the 
Freshman class. A very good meeting—many very solemn—It was very 
evident God was striving with some of his disobedient creatures.” We may 
remark here, that revivals of religion in college, often spend their strength 
mainly on particular classes, whilst others remain comparatively or not at all 
affected. In the present instance the Freshman class shared most extensively 
in the work. The higher classes, however, owned its power. Under date of 
Aug. Ist, we hear Gordon Hall, of the Sophomore class, mourning over his 
dark prospects and lost estate, acknowledging himself to be “in the gall of bit- 
terness, and under the bonds of iniquity,” and yet rejoicing in the glorious work 
which was then going on. The conversion of this single individual, we may 
safely say, was worth shaking the college to its centre. It pleased a sovereign 
God also, just on the eve of commencement, to arrest the attention of a member 
of the graduating class, who for a series of years afterwards, was made exten- 
sively instrumental in promoting a spirit of revivals in the college, and to whose 
recollections the writer is indebted for several important particulars, both in 
reference to this and subsequent periods. 
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One conversant with the scenes just described, and a member of the prayer 
meeting above alluded to, speaks of the effects of this revival as decided and 
happy upon the state of things in college generally. ‘“ Some in all the classes 
shared in it. It brought religion into the ascendant. The institution of the 
Theological Society was one of the fruits of it, and { have no doubt it was 
directly concerned in bringing out and maturing the foreign mission spirit.” 
The truth couched in the last clause of this extract is one of deep interest. 
Weighing the importance of events by their consequences, we shall be led to 
regard the revival of 1806 as of interest, more from the development of the 
spirit there alluded to than from the worth of individual souls, brought to a 
saving acquaintance with the Redeemer, through the agency of it. The long 
protracted struggle which gave this revival birth, seemed to indicate that God 
intended to bring out of it something more than temporary results. Painful 
travail in the church as a general thing precedes her brightest deliverances. 
Great throes go before great movements which rock the foundations of public 
sentiment and practice, and go to settle things on a new basis. Aged Christians 
have told me, “that they never knew before nor since such a wrestling spirit 
as that which prevailed at this time. The prayers of Bailey and some others, 
seem to have struck, with a kind of wonder, those who had been conversant, 
only with the ordinary state of things, which prevailed in the churches. This 
spirit of prayer was expansive; it embraced a wider sphere than that circum- 
scribed by the walls of college. The world, with its dark and dying population, 
presented its claims. A deep-toned sympathy for millions of the human race, 
deprived by sinful sloth and griping penury of gospel offers and gospel hopes, 
was kindled and fostered in these little bethels. Here indeed this spirit was 
fanned into a flame which so soon after enlightened the American church into 
a knowledge not only of the wants and woes of heathenism but of her duty in 
reference to it. 

That quick and tender conscience in reference to gospel precepts, as abso- 
lutely, imperatively, and at the present time binding, which is wont to be 
excited where the Spirit of God moves with power, fixed, now, with peculiar 
strength on the dying command of Christ, “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Where there is obedient will, the eye will 
naturally be arrested by those commands which apply most appropriately to the 
circumstances of the individual. From this fact, in part, we may account 
for it, that young men, setting before themselves as the object of life, the 
furtherance of Christianity, should have had their attention arrested by such 
precepts as that above quoted. Other young men, however, had been similarly 
situated, outwardly, and had had the same precepts before them. It is reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that there was a simultaneous movement upon 
several minds, by one and the same Spirit. I would not say, a special move- 
ment, not special, at least, in any other sense than this, that things were now 
viewed, as they were, lucidly and clearly, being seen in the concentrated light 
of that spiritual atmosphere, which gathered around the praying part of college, 
during the long protracted struggle which preceded the awakening. Samuel 
J. Mills, before noticed as joining the Freshman class of 1806, was at this time 
a somewhat mature Christian, having been the subject of an awakening in 
1801. Characterized in his early religious experience by convictions of uncom- 
mon pungency and strength, he became a radically serious person and brought 
on with him a more than common weight of religious feeling and influence. In 
the spirit which was falling upon the institution he participated largely, and 
seems to have been among the first, whose mind was deeply wrought upon, in 
reference to his duty personally tothe heathen. “He reflected long and prayed 
much,” says his biographer, “ before he disclosed his views; and when he deter- 
mined to unburthen his mind, by conversing with two or three of his fellow- 
students, it was ina manner which deserves to be related. He led them out 
into a meadow, at a distance from the college, to a retirement, probably familiar 
to himself, though little exposed to observation, or liable to be approached, 
where, by the side of a large stack of hay, he devoted the day to prayer and 
fasting and familiar conversation on this new and interesting theme; when, 
auch to his surprise and gratification, he found that the Spirit of God had been 
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enkindling in their bosoms the flame which had been so long burning in his 
own. The reader will not be surprised to learn, that this endeared retreat was 
often made solemn by the presence and hallowed by the piety of those dear 
young men. It was to this consecrated spot, they repaired to cherish the high- 
born influence and dedicate themselves renewedly to Christ in this blessed 
cause ; to spend many a precious day in humiliation, fasting and prayer, and 
there to offer to a present God those early and fervent supplications to which 
may be traced the institution of foreign missions in the new world.” I have 
taken some pains to trace out this story about the hay-stack, but the place seems 
at present to be veiled in mystery. 

So high and exalting an object, commending itself to youthful enthusiasm as 
well as Christian philanthropy, might we)l have been expected to elicit strong 
feeling ; and it would seem that measures were immediately set on foot, which 
proved that the idea of evangelizing the world was not a speculative chimera, 
a beautiful fancy of young poets, made to exercise the invention or furnish food 
for philosophical reverie. It did not rank among the day dreams and frenzied 
theories of the ancients, in reference to a golden age about to dawn; but was, 
evidently, something which the youthful originators intended, with all possible 
despatch, to put to the rigid and solemn test of practice. It was proposed that 
the students of Williams College should constitute a Missionary Board, and 
although the declaration of Christ and the law of Christian charity, equally 
recognized the world as the field, yet it was deemed that the heathen of our 
own continent had a local and paramount claim. It was proposed therefore that 
the pioneers should furnish themselves with knapsacks and guns sufficient to 
kill game for their subsistence and march westward into the wilderness. Does 
the reader think this enthusiasm? What could be done—the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was not yet formed ; the church was slumbering over the woes of 
the heathen and there must be some outlet for their benevolence. “ Remember,” 
says Hall, “that there is a dead love, a dead sympathy, a dead compassion, as 
well as a dead faith—being without works.” Such asympathy had been common 
the church, and needed no outlet. But an active sympathy could not be 
restrained. The Foreign Missionary Society, to be sure, sprung into being 
shortly after, but had that institution not been originated, this feeling would 
have found vent. “I tell you,” says Christ, “if these should hold their peace 
the stones would cry out.” Ina letter to Hall, Mills says, “I wish we could 
break out upon the heathen like the Irish rebellion, forty thousand strong.” 

From the scenes, which transpired here in the years 1805 and 6, an influence 
spread not only to the remotest east, where the bones of Hall and Richards 
were laid, but also to the remotest west. It deserves to be mentioned, that 
it was one of the converts in this revival, who afterwards picked up and fostered 
Henry Obookiah. God seems to have directed this heathen youth to a point 
where he knew that his path would be crossed by a ray of the Missionary light. 
From this beginning emanated the Sandwich Islands Mission which has been 
the theatre within a few years past of such miracles of grace. 

In speaking of the origin of the revival, I have already adverted to the labors of 
the Rev. Mr. Swift. ‘God blessed his labors as the means of incalculable good,” 
and early in the succeeding year called him to rest from them. And here it 
will be doing no more than justice to mention the name of another individual, 
“who for a long time exerted a great influence in college.” This was deacon 
Stratton. He used to hold conference meetings in college which the students 
were fond of attending. Those who were here, in the dark days of French 
infidelity, have told me, that when the ungodly saw old deacon Stratton coming, 
they would take their hats and go into the conference to hear him pray and 
exhort. IfI may be pardoned in the expression, he seems to have been ina 
good sense of the word a new measure man of that day. With humble talents 
and a limited education, he was willing to work and would work, wherever he 
could find an opportunity to do good. He did not fear the ridicule of the 
students, hoping “by any means, to save some.” His name deserves to be 
mentioned among the bright lights of the times, whom God employed to direct 
many a dark mind homeward—heavenward. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch, without pausing to observe, that several 
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of the most busy actors, in the scenes just described, died early. This was the 
case with Robbins, who is spoken of by a correspondent, “as one of the master 
spirits of the period.” It was the case with Bailey, and Hall, and Mills, though in 
the significant language of the latter, they lived to exert an “influence on the 
other side of the globe,” and died in the prime of life. This should be a 
warning to youth, and especially those engaged in the preparatory stages of 
education, not to defer the hour of activity to an uncertain hereafter. 

After the death of Mr. Swift, the town did not enjoy, for several years, the labors 
of any settled pastor. College and town worshipped together, and of course 
sympathized, to a greater or less extent, in matters of religion. Men and times 
changed rapidly as in a shifting community like a college they must do. A lax 
morality and want of religious principle creptin. “I do not think, however,” 
says one familiar with this period, “that the departures from right were ever 
so great as before the revival.” Still there was “much want of principle ” and 
the times grew turbulent. The social condition of a community, constituted 
like a college, becomes necessarily unpleasant, and is liable to become quite 
intolerable, where there are no effectual religious restraints, no Christian 
benevolence, and no high aims. In such a state of things, the ingenuity of the 
young, their scheming and planning powers, instead of being exercised on such 
expansive and ennobling objects, as those to which the attention of the reader 
has been above directed, are employed in conceiving various kinds of mischief 
and in practising low and malicious annoyances either upon themselves or their 
teachers. This state we have already described as having grown into a habit, 
previous to the revival of 1805 and6. In1811 we find the same system, though 
not perhaps to the same extent, still so much so, that with serious men, it became 
atrial tolive in college, especially in the building occupied by the two lower classes. 
The number of professors of religion in college had become reduced to twenty ; 
of these several were inefficient as Christians. The Senior class appears to 
have embodied most of the active piety which remained, and as this class 
entered upon its last year, distressing apprehensions began to be entertained, 
lest religion should altogether go out in the institution. In this gloomy and 
distressing state of things, appearances of awakening began to be manifest in 
the town, and during the winter the work increased and was “ great in town,” 
but college remained unmoved. It seemed to be like the parched heath around 
which heavenly showers were falling. In the spring term a member of the 
Senior class returned, visited all the professors of religion in college, proposed 
a Sabbath morning meeting, which was then established, and has since been 
continued; being now observed generally in the colleges and theological 
seminaries as a concert for colleges. Meetings became thronged. Few or no 
cases of conviction among the students however occurred till about the time of 
the State Fast. At that time a special meeting was held and under the 
“ preaching of the word,” some of the most ungodly in college had their atten- 
tion powerfully arrested. ‘The institution became almost immediately solemn. 
It became again evident that “God was striving with his disobedient creatures.” 
The unquiet and disorderly spirit, which, a little before, had been so painfully 
annoying, was hushed, and the solemnity of death reigned in both college 
buildings. 

During the revival of 1812, as is the case generally, in powerful awakenings 
such as this was, many incidents occurred of deep interest. The following, as 
it relates to one whose character is somewhat extensively known, and who now 
rests from his labors, may be admitted as a specimen of others not less inter- 
esting. 

“After the revival had been apparent a few days,” says Professor Dewey, 
“and affected the three lower classes much, Jenkins, who had been a deist, a 
strong minded man, and twenty-two years old, perhaps, now a junior and under 
my teaching, came one forenoon to my room, and said, ‘ We (the class) wish 
not to have a recitation at eleven, but to meet in the recitation room at that 
hour, and hear you on the subject of religion.’ I was startled, and said, ‘ Why, 
what is the matter?’ He replied, ‘ Many of us are too deeply affected by the 
conviction of our sinfulness to study to any purpose. Besides, we wish to be 
taught what to do.’ His voice faltered, and the big tear stood in his eye. 
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Knowing his past views, I said, ‘ Are your own feelings interested, and do you 
wish this for yourself?’ He replied in the affirmative, with a tone that con- 
vinced me, knowing the strong mind of the man, that the strong-hold was 
shaken. He said, ‘the truth was now all before him, and he could not fiud a 
refuge in error.’ Some of the other classes, getting knowledge of what was 
going on, obtained leave to go in. The feeling was so deep that some minutes 
elapsed before any thing could be said. ‘The place was truly a Bochim. ‘Ina 
few days,’ the account adds, ‘ Mr. J. was a new man; the deep solemnity of the 
grave was gone; a happy smile was on his face, and he told me of the change 
of his feelings and of his frame of mind. He became a decided Christian from 
that hour.’ This was the late Rev. Charles Jenkins of Portland, whose sermons 
are before the public. 

In giving a further account of this revival, I here insert extracts from another 
communication. They are as follows :— 

“T rejoice that you contemplate preparing a religious history of the college. 
The dealings of God with Williams College are worthy to be recorded. ‘They 
will be had in everlasting remembrance ; and when the scenes of Bennington, 
Saratoga, and Bunker Hill, shail be forgotten, there will, I doubt not, be before 
the throne of God and the Lamb, a precious company of redeemed spirits, who, 
with ever growing ardor and joy, will celebrate the grace which reached and 
subdued their hearts, while connected with that institution. It was an account 
of a revival of religion, in and about the college, I should think as early as 
about 1805 or 6, that determined me to go to that place. 

“The revival of 1812, of which you request an account, was an interesting 
work. Its fruits remain to this day. As [ entered one year in advance, the 
class of 1810 were seniors during my first year. That class contained a good 
proportion of pious students, and the interests of religion, until they left, were 
pretty well sustained. In the next class there was a Jess amount of active, 
ardent piety. Religion was in a low and languishing state. It was a period of 
much political excitement. Wickedness abounded, and the love of many waxed 
cold. ‘College scrapes’ were frequent, and some of a very daring character. 
The chapel Bibic -vas several times removed or nailed to the seat. Once, at 
least, it was supposed to be burnt.* There was some intemperance ; I had not 
the means of knowing how much. In one carousal, I was credibly informed, 
there was a mock celebration of the Lord’s supper. In my class nearly one 
third were professors of religion, but the state of religious feeling with some 
stood very low. Almost every thing around me, seemed hostile to a state of 
living piety. Some of the forms of godliness remained, but its life and power 
had fled. In the class after me, previous to the revival, there were but two or 
three professors of religion. The low and declining state of religion was truly 
alarming. In the fall of 1811, Mr. Nott, one of the first missionaries to India, 
was employed to preach in Williamstown. His labors were blessed. An 
interesting revival of religion commenced among the inhabitants. Good old 
Deacon Stratton’s meetings became very full and interesting. But the college, 
at this time, was like the mountains of Gilboa, on which fell neither dew nor 
rain. It was a scene of so much noise and confusion, that I seriously contem- 
plated hiring a room in some private house, where I might prosecute my studies 
with less interruption. At the commencement of the spring term in 1812, one 
of the pious students in the senior class, who had been absent most of the 
winter teaching school, visited and conversed with every professor of religion 
in college. As the result of his interviews, a prayer meeting was appointed, 
privately, for professors of religion only, at his room, at the ringing of the first 
bell, Sabbath morning, to pray especially for a revival of religion in the college. 
At the first meeting, nearly or quite all attended. Inquiry was made at the 
close, whether we should meet again. Some proposed meeting again the next 
Sabbath morning. He, at whose instance the meeting was held, inquired if we 
could not spare time to spend one hour in united prayer on a week day, and 





* Sylvester Larned, then a member, who soon after went to Middlebury and became pious, and went to 
New Orleans an eminent minister, was supposed to have done this; but in some of his writings, it was 
found after his decease that he declared though he did things as bad, of this he was innocent. Ono snorn- 
ing as we went to prayers, I recollect, the President's front yard gate stood in the desk. 
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it was concluded to meet again at 9 o’clock Thursday evening. The meetings 
were continued at different rooms regularly, Sabbath morning and Thursday 
evening, about three weeks, when (the Spring examination being near) the 
meeting on Thursday evening was so neglected or forgotten, that but two 
attended ; and he, by whose exertions the meetings had been established, went 
to his room entirely discouraged. Another meeting, however, was appointed 
for the next Sabbath morning, with an engagement to notify personally every 
professor of religion of the time and place. Again nearly or quite every one 
was present, and one in the senior class, who had been much more engaged in 
politics than religion, arose and made a most melting confession of his back- 
slidings. It was a new and unlooked for event. He was older than any other 
member in college, and stood high as a scholar. Every one present was deeply 
affected. Just as all were in a flood of tears, a very thoughtless student from 
the opposite room, who knew nothing of the meeting, opened the door and 
stood for a moment amazed at what he saw; then silently drew back and shut 
the door. Immediately it was noised abroad through college, and many were 
saying, ‘Why did you not let us know that you had such meetings? We 
should be glad to attend.’ ‘The meetings after that, were so thronged, that a 
private room would not contain them. Very soon it was ascertained that one 
in the sophomore class was deeply awakened, said to be by a letter from a pious 
sister. Within a day or two, others became serious. Meetings began to be 
not only crowded, but very solemn. The week for the Annual Fast arrived. 
Prof. D. suggested, in a written note to the pious members of the senior class, 
the propriety of dispensing with the usual meetings of the literary societies on 
Wednesday evening, and holding a religious meeting. It was done; and some 
of the faculty invited to conduct the meeting. The portion of Scripture read 
and remarked upon, was the parable of the unfruitful fig-tree, Luke, ch. xiii. 
One young man, who had been very thoughtless and profane, attended from 
curiosity. On hearing the passage read, he thought the audience were to be 
entertained with a lecture on agriculture, and so concluded to give attention. 
He found that he was the unfruitful tree, spared only because Christ had made 
intercession for him, and yet he had never once thanked him for it. A sense of 
ingratitude stung him to the heart. He became exceedingly distressed. Sleep 
and rest were impossible. In a few days he found peace in believing; and it 
was ‘great peace.’ His bosom overflowed, and he expressed strong desires 
that his friends might share the happiness he felt. ‘His tongue broke out in 
unknown strains.’ Instead of profaneness, was the language of humble prayer. 
The change was great. It seemed to electrify the whole college. There was 
no room left for unbelief. All cavilling was silenced. A junior with whom he 
had been intimate, and who had been taught and accustomed to ridicule revivals 
and experimental religion, said he could no more doubt it was the work of God, 
than he could doubt his own existence ; yet, he added, ‘I know my heart is 
opposed to it.” From this time his conviction became deep and pungent. He 
could not study, and requested his teacher to meet his class and pray with them, 
and tell them what they must do to be saved. It was done. The meeting was 
one of deep solemnity. After a day or two it was held at one o’clock instead of 
eleven, and nearly every student in college attended. Instead of the noise and 
disturbance which had prevailed a few weeks before, the college was now a 
scene of great stillness and quiet. The suppressed groanings of some wounded 
soul might sometimes be heard, or the low voice of prayer, amid the silence and 
darkness of the night. Recitations now went on as usual, but many for a time 
had to ask to be excused. They could not study classics. The long neglected 
Bible claimed their attention. Prof. Dewey was very active and faithful. The 
work was deep, noiseless and powerful. It changed exceedingly the aspect of 
college. The whole number who cherished a hope was between thirty and 
forty, nearly all of whom were in the three lower classes. The junior and 
sophomore classes shared most largely. Had Ia graphic pen I could describe 
scenes of deep and thrilling interest. One of the converts after relating to me 
how he was awakened and brought, at last, to submit himself into the hands of 
the Saviour, said, ‘Oh, how this will rejoice my mother.’ ‘* You have a pious 
mother then,’ said I. ‘Yee,’ said he, ‘and many a time, at midnight, have I 
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heard her praying for me.’ Another, laying his hand upon his Bible, said, 
‘This blessed book that my mother gave me and charged me to read every 
day. It has Jain at the bottom of my chest and has not been opened until a few 
days since. It is God’s Book. O how I have despised and treated God.’ 
Another said, “O how I should rejoice now to preach the gospel to my father’s 
slaves.’ And he was seen, that day, several times, conversing with colored 
persons in the street on the salvation of their souls. One very manifest fruit of 
the revival was, peace, quietness, and good order. Government was easy. 
There was also a great increase of brotherly love. Christians met each other 
with warm expressions of affection that could not be counterfeited. One scene 
which resulted from this state of feeling I shall never forget. It was at the last 
social religious meeting which my class attended. The exciting scenes of the 
revival had then passed away. The strong ties of brotherly affection which 
bound the pious students to one another were about to be sundered. The 
meeting was tender, and interesting throughout. It devolved on me to preside. 
In selecting a Hymn to close, my eye chanced to fall on the one beginning, 
‘ Blest be the tie that binds.’ I had never seen or heard it before. I succeeded 
in reading it, without much, if any, faltering. A tune was named, and singing 
commenced. About the third verse, brother Burt [Rev. Federal Burt, of Dur- 
ham, N. H.] now in Heaven, who then stood by my side, turned away and wept 
aloud. The next verse was attempted. But voices failed. ‘The place became 
a Bochim. We hung upon each other and wept and wept and so closed the 
meeting, and went to our rooms to weep alone. 

“ At the close of the Spring term it was customary for the junior class to have 
a public exhibition. By request of the class it was that year dispensed with and 
a religious meeting held in its place, and Prof. D. preached on the occasion.” 

This revival “ was a great and good work;” a more decided and happy change, 
perhaps, was never wrought in the moral tone of an institution, than that 
which accompanied and succeeded. ‘The results were permanent. Those 
various petty mischiefs and tricks which had been so common before, entirely 
disappeared, and during the three years which followed, the students pursued 
their appropriate pursuits, in an atmosphere quiet and tranquil, congenial to 
mental improvement as well as growth in divine things. . 


This brings us down to the great revival of 1815; of which we cannot now 
speak particularly, but of which we propose to give some account in a future 
number, and also to extend this narrative down to the present time. 

I remain, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 


ALBERT HOPKINS. 
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THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 


To the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the American Education Society: 

Dear S1r,—I was designated, with two other members, to represent my brethren 
of the Cumberland Association of Ministers in Brunswick, at the Annual Concert of Prayer 
for Literary Institutions, the last winter. The unfavorable travelling prevented the atten- 
dance of my associates. As a consequence, it fell to my lot to make an address—a thing 
I scarcely ever attempt, except in the weekly conference, or in the form of an ordinary 
sermon from the pulpit. The next morning, unexpectedly to myself, one of the college 
professors requested that I would forward the remarks to you in season to appear in the 
last number of the Journal of your Society, which should be issued before the next 
Concert. If you consider them adapted to do good, you have my full consent to their 
publication. I am partial to a text, and therefore retain the one I had prefixed to the 


address. 
Yours in the Gospel, 


ASA CUMMINGS. 
Portland, December, 1840. 


DevcTernonomy xxx. 8—l1I1. 


And of Levi he said, Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; who said unto his father and to 
his mother, I have not seen him, neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew his own children: 
for they have observed thy word, and kept thy covenant. They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and 
Israel thy law; they shall put incense before thee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar. Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and accept the work of his hands: smite through the loins of them that rise 
up against him, and of them that hate him, that they rise not again. 


There is no exhibition of piety, in aged men and women, more penetrating and affect- 
ing, than the solicitude which they are often known to express for the welfare of the 
young ;—of those who are rising Into life, and have most.of their earthly career yet to 
run. Very often it begins to exist, before the wane of life commences; it grows with 
the decline of physical energy, and has all the strength of a passion, even in the hour 
of death. We see it in the fervent aspiration of Abraham: “ O, that Ishmael might live 
before Thee! ”—in the yearnings of Isaac for his children, after his eyes were dim and 
he could not see—in the hearty benediction pronounced by Jacob: ‘ God, before whom 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God who fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the Angel who redeemed me from all evil, BLEss THE LADs,”—in David's charge 
to Solomon: ‘ My son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind,”—in the counsels of Solomon himself, numerous, various, 
appropriate, solemnly impressive, and applied to the young in every form of affectionate 
address. The same feeling has been developed, with more or less strength, in every 
subsequent generation of men, with whom piety has had any existence. It glows, at 
this moment, in ten thousand hearts; in the heart of every parent, indeed, who possesses 
in any due degree the moral qualities which fit one for the relation. The objects of this 
solicitude are, first, his immediate offspring, as it is meet they should be. But not benev- 
olence itself, any more than patriotism and piety, will suffer him to restrict it by the 
relationship of blood and affinity. He embraces in his ardent desire of good, the whole 
rising race. His prayer goes up with more than ordinary fervor, when that portion of 
them are its subjects, who are destined to act a leading part on the theatre of life. And 
this prayer has other promptings besides natural affection; it is the prayer of the united 
church of Christ. 

The feeling, to which I have alluded, doubtless co-existed with the spirit of inspiration 
and prophecy in the bosom of Moses, when he uttered his dying benediction on the 
several tribes of Israel. The blessing pronounced on the tribe of Levi I have read in 
your hearing. ‘To attempt a minute exposition of it, would be irrelevant to my present 
purpose. The first part of it is not without its difficulties. The T’hummim and Urim— 
literally, perfections and lights—seem to have been mysteries, hieroglyphics, emblems, 
put into the high priest’s breastplate, and designed, perhaps, to signify the graces or 
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qualifications and office of the priesthood, which was committed to Aaron and his sons, 
till Christ should come, who was to obtain a more excellent and an everlasting priesthood. 
The next portion of this passage, which represents the Levites as not knowing father, 
mother, brethren, or children, denotes their abstractedness from the common secular 
influences, their impartiality in executing justice, and their freedom from all favoritism 
in dispensing immunities. With these moral qualities, they would be prepared rightly to 
exercise the prerogatives committed to them in the next succeeding clause: “ They 
shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law: they shall put incense before thee, 
and whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar.” Here they are invested with the united 
offices of expounder of the law, or teacher, and priest. The benediction closes with a 
fervent aspiration to God, alike interce-sory and prophetic, and vividly descriptive of the 
blessed results of competency for the trust, and fidelity in the discharge of it: “ Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and accept the work of his hands: smite through the loins of them 
that rise up against him, and of the:n that hate him, that they rise not again.” This, 
remarks an eloquent expositor, ‘this is the perfection of creature happiness; ample 
provision, and the blessing of the Almighty poured down, and resting upon it—works 
and labors of love cheerfully performed and graciously accepted; every foe subdued, and 
every ground of fear for ever removed.” 

The bearing of this passage upon the object of our present meeting, it will be seen, is 
something more than fanciful. The relation of our educated young men to the church 
and the commonwealth, bears, or is to bear, no distant resemblance to that of the sons of 
Levi to the Hebrew community. Their lips are to keep knowledge, and the people are 
to receive the law at their mouths. They are to offer unto God the incense of prayer, 
and the sacrifice of praise; and to do this acceptably, they must have the same moral 
and spiritual qualificatians, which were required of the Levites—a tribe singled out from 
their brethren, as our young men, in a course of training in literary institutions, have 
been singled out from their fathers’ families and the companions of their childhood, that 
they might take an intellectual preéminence, and act a guiding and controlling part, in 
all that pertains to the welfare of men, here and hereafter. 

For howe high prerogatives there can be no adequate preparation without retigion— 
religion in its principle, in its motives, in its hopes, in its sanctions, in its universal in- 
fluence, in its all-pervading and controlling power. The —_ announcement of this 
truth, while it sufficiently accounts for, most fully justifies, all the solicitude which is 
undergone for them by the parent, the patriot, the saint. It is more than a sufficient 
reason, why the church of Christ generally should consecrate a day to the holy purpose 
of united prayer to the God of the spirits of all flesh, that he would pour out his Spirit 
upon them, and make them “ new creatures in Christ Jesus.” 

Religion is essential to their personal well-being. There is no other rectifier of the 
internal disorders of the heart. The war of passion with conscience, and with the claims 
of the divine law, can never be safely adjusted, without that submission, which religion 
demands and enforces. The despotism of passion over man can never be supplanted by 
a less energetic principle. And every human being, who has for an hour, or even for a 
snoment, been the victim of its capricious power, knows that it is a most cruel despotism 
—a despotism, which, but for the immunity which religion proffers, must tyrannize with 
increasing malignity for ever. There is, there can be no enjoyment, no self-respect, to 
a young man, who is tossed on the surges of a reckless ambition, or who wastes the 
golden season of his prime in the dozings of sloth, or who feels the bitings of envy, or 
who feeds the fires of malice in his heart, or who consumes away in the burnings of lust. 
The consciousness of a mean degradation must cleave to him. The gnawings of a bitter 
and relentless remorse will, at intervals, send tortures through his soul, during his 
probationary career, be it longer or shorter, and at its close, will become ‘the worm that 
never dies.” 

Then, as to those original affections and susceptibilities, which are among the con- 
stituent elements of human nature, and for which, of course, there must be a legitimate 
exercise—there will always be an essential defect, till religion comes in with her relief. 
Man is the child of sorrow, ‘* born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” The young, 
in the buoyancy of hope, do not often lay their account with disappointments and afflic- 
tions; and yet it is absolutely certain, that, even with them, “ the days of darkness will 
be comparatively many.”’ Now, what is to sustain them? Whose hand shall uphold 
them? What refuge shall they find under calamity? What balm shall allay their 
anguish? What soothing emollients comfort their grief-stricken hearts? Here is an 
emergency, sure to happen to any, to all, who have much of earth’s pilgrimage yet to 
make; and for the relief of which no earthly good, no earthly power is adequate—for 
which there is no remedy but religion, a filial trust in the resources of Him, who 
** healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” 

As creatures of affection, too, desire and deathless love must go without any appro- 
priate and adequate fruition, except as religion supplies them with objects pure and 
permanent. Nothing finite or earthly is sufficiently worthy to absorb the entire sou}, to 
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engross the whole affections; and nothing earthly or finite can be a sure and abiding 
possession. But the religion of Jesus Christ affords the most ample scope for the exercise 
of the strongest love. It promises you the delightful exercise of this affection, purified 
and refined from every thing gross and degrading; and in degree far beyond any thing 
you can at present conceive ; and in duration, through eternal years; and towards 
objects whom you cannot love too much; and in those mansions, where every ascription 
is the breathing out of gratitude, and every song is love! 

While religion is thus the only rectifier of man’s moral nature, and the only resource 
for his moral wants; it is also true, that it is hardly less indispensable to the best training 
of his intellect; and not at all less indispensable to the employing of the trained energies 
and furniture of the intellect to the best and most useful purposes. 

Piety, in proportion to its purity and strength, recovers the mind to a proper balance, 
restores its due proportions, provided there be no constitutionai defect. By eradicating 
the selfish and arrogant passions, it puts the mind into the right posture to receive 
instruction—the posture of a disciple, a real learner with a docile temper. It secures 
him from the incalculable loss, which must otherwise be encountered, arising from the 
waste of time on trifles, glutting the mind with what is vitiating and pernicious, instead 
of feeding it with appropriate and healthful aliment. It teaches him to stop at ultimate 
facts, and to remain submissively’ ignorant where knowledge is impossible to a finite 
mind. The text-book of the Christian announces many such facts, and affords no little 
aid in ascertaining them in other departments of inquiry—a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to one’s actual progress in knowledge. And thus, while piety puts the student 
upon the right track, it also secures his patient industry and unfaltering perseverance ; 
and these are a far more certain guarantee of intellectual greatness, than the choicest 
gifts of genius without them. Industry, well employed, cannot fail to carry a student 
forward to respectability, if not to eminence, even with only ordinary endowments 
of mind. 

Besides, God himself aids the devotional student in his intellectual efforts, by an in- 
visible influence on his mind, ever accompanying him in his path, and attending him in 
all his ways. And this help will come in measure commensurate with his Christian 
circumspection, his fidelity to his moral and spiritual interests, to his duties towards 
God, his own soul, his daily associates, and all others whom his influence occasionally 
reaches. 

Religion does still more. It not only removes from the mind the accumulated bur- 
dens which depress its energies—the obstacles to improvement which lust, and passion, 
and false principles may have induced, so that it may be left comparatively free to rise 
by its own exertions ; but it positively quickens it, breathes into it new life and vigor, 
invests it with an energy of which it was not before conscious. This is so certain a 
result, that some proofs of it will never be questioned by any reasonable man. The 
change which the Christian religion, embraced from the heart, effects on the Greenlander 
and Hottentot, is so obvious and marked, that no one can doubt or dispute it. No one 
would be thought extravagant, who should call it a new creation. It is, emphatically, 
being brought ‘out of darkness into marvellous light.” From animals ignorant and 
debased, they become intellectual beings. Is it to be believed, or even supposed, that 
religion should do nothing for the mental powers of a student in Christendom, when its 
effect is so striking and palpable on the before ignorant pagan? Surely, it does much for 
even the most cultivated intellect, that is brought fully under its influence. The sub- 
jects which religion brings before the student’s mind for contemplation, give it a before 
unknown expansion, and open for it a new and vastly extended range of operation. If it 
does not add infinity to all that we before knew, it discloses the relation of all to infinity, 
to eternity. Under the influence of a sound piety, he looks forward, and sees nothing 
which can arrest his progress. And the fact, that there is no limit, which he may not 
surpass—that he may always experience the delights of acquisition, is a spur to exertion, 
which greatly accelerates his progress. He feels that the highest attainments, both of 
knowledge and enjoyment, of which he can now form any conception, will, at some 
future period, be realized ; and again, in their turn, be counted as nothing, in comparison 
of those higher stages of still future improvement, which the expanding soul will pass in 
its ever-hastening progress towards the perfection of knowledge. No man was ever 
great, even according to the world’s estimation of greatness, who did not extend his 
views and aspirations beyond the narrow confines of this mortal life. It was the hope 
of being celebrated in the records of fame, which inspired the valor of ancient heroes. 
It was something which they called immortal honor, that prompted their exertions, and 
with which they labored to have their own names associated. But the immortality 
which they secured will cease, when the world shall be consumed—perhaps many cen- 
turies before ; certainly it will not survive the works of the historians and poets, who 
have celebrated their achievements. And if the prospect of living in the remembrance 
of men for only a few centuries could produce such an elevation of character, as to ren- 
der one man pre-eminently conspicuous above all the millions of his contemporaries, and 
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give him a more important place in history; what must be the effect on the character, 
of the hope of that immortality which Jesus Christ has brought to light? an immortality, 
which will not depend on the memory of man, often treacherous, often ungrateful, but 
which himself shall realize! Not an ignoble existence either, but glorious, and of elevated 
rank: ‘they shall be kings and priests unto God, and reign forever and ever!” Can it 
be that a student, animated with the Christian’s hope, should not be a better, wiser, more 
accomplished scholar, than without it? Here is something suited to his most ardent 
aspirings, and the pursuit of which will tend to raise his character, I had almost said, as 
much higher than that of the man whose views and hopes are limited by the present 
world, as his conceptions of eternity exceed his narrow ideas of time. For a just speci- 
men of its effect, observe its influence on the apostle Paul. Mark how his soul heaved 
with the glorious idea: Hereafter I shall see as [ am seen, and know even as also I am 
known. To what unparalleled exertions did itimpel him, in subserviency to the constrain- 
ing love of Christ, to qualify himself to wear a crown of glory never to fade away! 
What, indeed, can raise one above the low pursuits, the selfish gratifications, and de- 
grading objects of earth, like the certain conviction, that he is hastening to an immortal 
estiny, 


“ Where knowledge grows without decay,” 


and fruition runs commensurate with desire ! 

If religion can do all this for the student, whose voice will not blend, this day, and as 
often as this Concert returns, with the voices of thousands of intercessors, that God will 
inspire the hearts of all the young men in our literary institutions with this divine, and 
purifying, and energetic, and ennobling principle! And what student will not seek 
it for himself, as what is due to himself, to his friends, to the community, to the church 
of Christ, to that God whose inspiration hath given him understanding ? 

The influence which students are to exert on the community, constitutes a still more 
urgent reason for prayer in their behalf, than even their own personal welfare. A pure 
mind, a trained intellect, choice acquisitions, high attainments and, especially, an 
assured hope of immortal blessedness, are appropriate objects of strong desire for students 
themselves, on their own account; but incomparably more so, when they are considered 
as centres and means of influence to their fellow men around them<since every one of 
them is to affect, favorably or injuriously, a less or greater number of the human family, 
whose present and eternal interests are of equal importance with his own. And these 
springs of influence are already opened, and begin to flow, and may continue to flow 
on with increased volume, and wider diffusiveness, and longer extent, till death shall 
dry up the fountains—yes, Jong after the grave shall have hidden all that can die of 
them. 

A portion of them, in the progress of their classical education, and others before they 
shall have entered upon, or completed their professional studies, are to become instruc- 
tors of our children and youth. In this capacity they will be welcome, nay, sought for 
and honored visitors in the families, by whom they are supplied with pupils. And when 
it is remembered that the teacher is the model for imitation to his scholars—that the 
strong points of his character will be copied by them—that his word is law, that even his 
incidental and careless sayings are received and treasured up as maxims for the formation 
of character and the guide of life ; does it make no difference, in relation to these pupils 
and their families, whether these liberally educated teachers fear God, believe the 
Bible, reverence the Sabbath and the sanctuary, are observant of the moral law, of sober 
life, dignified in their demeanor, refined and chaste in their social intercourse, and by 
their example and instructions, exciting a profound and growing respect for virtue ; in a 
word, whether they are Christians in principle and Christians in practice ; or, whether, 
disowning the law of God, and throwing off the restraints of religion and morality, 
and imbued with the poison of infidelity, they pollute the virgin breasts of the 
young, insinuating their fatal principles in a thousand forms, and by every accessible 
avenue, debauching their minds and defiling their consciences—sowing, stealthily, or 
broadcast, the seeds of corruption, which, in such a soil, will be of rapid and luxuriant 
growth, and issue in a plentiful harvest of domestic insubordination and wretchedness, 
social wickedness and disorder, wide-spread degeneracy and licentiousness? The more 
knowledge these teachers have, the more successful will they be, with corrupting prin- 
ciples and debasing habits, in spreading misery and ruin through the community, in 
multiplying victims for perdition. 

When they shall have entered on professional life, will it make no difference if min- 
isters at the altar, whether they suppress truth from fear of man and flatter the rich 
and powerful transgressor, heal the hurt of the people slightly, crying, peace, when 
there is no peace; or whether they declare their entire message, and, renouncing the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully, they, by manifestation of the truth, commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God: if advocates, whether they strengthen the hands of 
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iniquity for a reward, and “ make the worse appear the better reason” for a fee; or 
plant themselves on the principles of eternal righteousness, and there stand unmoved 
whether the client who solicits their aid be powerful or weak, affluent or pennyless ; if 
judges, whether they bend the law to subserve the ends of favoritism and resentment, 
defeat the ends of justice by acquitting the guilty and condemning the innocent for a 
bribe ; or judge righteous judgment: if legislators or executive magistrates, whether 
their principle of conduct be a solicitude for the aggrandizement and emolument of 
themselves and their friends, or their country’s weal ; whether the basis of their legisla- 
tion be interest, or the law of God; whether they are the servants of a party, or ministers 
of God for good to the people: if authors, whether they give to the community a sound 
literature, characterized by correct principles, purity of sentiment, strength of style, and 
refinement of taste ; or one of the opposite character, the sickly and debasing progeny of 
erring and corrupt minds, and poured upon the world through all the channels of com- 
munication, from the penny tract to the massive folio? 

These brief suggestions are susceptible of indefinite amplification. A most impressive 
illustration of the value of religious principle might be drawn from the history of litera- 
ture, especially of the departments of philosophy, history, and poetry. The false, yet 
plausible metaphysics of Hume and his compeers of the same school, once unhinged the 
faith of nations, and well nigh set the world afloat on the trackless sea of skepticism. 
The sneers of Gibbon, skilfully wrought into the thread of historical narration, have 
either alienated thousands from Christianity, or prevented them from embracing it. The 
luscious lyrics of Moore, and other perverters of the muse, have unmanned thousands of 
once promising youth, and sunk them in utter effeminacy—the premature victims of 
voluptuousness. Panders to lust and sensuality, they have made fearful havoc of man’s 
moral nature. So great is the power of genius for evil. 

But it is also powerful for good, when sanctified by the principles of religion. To these 
wandering stars of malignant influence, there are bright and healthful contrasts; _phi- 
losophers, who have investigated and brought into intelligible view, the grounds of 
human belief, metaphysical, moral, and religious, and restored faith again to the world ; 
historians, who have written of human events, without insulting or attempting to dis- 
credit the most ancient and authentic history, which ever enlightened and blessed the 
world, and which was * given by inspiration of God ;’’—poets, who have sung “ in 
strains as sweet as angels use,” the glories of the cross, and of Him who was stretched 
upon it. From these the holy flame of divine love has been caught by a multitude of 
hearts, and awakened the most confiding anticipations of joys unspeakable and full of 
glory. May all the beloved youth in our colleges be found attached to this ‘ sacramen- 
tal host,” and contribute, as God shall give them opportunity, to swell this tide of joy, 
which will flow on with increasing fulness forevermore. 

To revert to the thought with which I started: There is a deep-felt, irrepressible 
solicitude in the minds of many now in the wane of life, for the conversion of youth, and 
particularly the youth in our literary institutions. This is no random assertion ; it is the 
utterance of a truth, a simple fact. I know it; I feel it. Neither is it peculiar to fathers 
and mothers. In my private intercourse, I have witnessed developements of it, where 
we should least expect it; in those who never sustained, and never will sustain the 
parental relation ; in solitary matrons, and childless old men; in a class, who, like Anna 
the prophetess, have their thoughts absorbed with subjects connected with the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, and are waiting for the consolation of Israel. Shall not, then, 
these young men feel for themselves? 1 leave the appeal for their secret reflections. 
When I think of the numerous cases of individual solicitude and prayer on their account, 
the eagerness with which the praying portion of the churches, throughout the land, 
come together to intercede in concert for their conversion, and the more private con- 
certs of which the world knows nothing, my thoughts can rest on no class of persons on 
earth, so solemnly and affectingly urged, as they are—“* TO REPENT, AND TURN TO Gop, 
AND DO WORKS MEET FOR REPENTANCE.” 
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STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS, 


LIST OF COLLEGES 


In the New England States, and their Presiding 
Officers, with the Number of Students pursuing 
a course of ger ogy ted the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, for the Academicul Year 1840-1. 
Lhe Institutions are arranged according to 
their seniority. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1638. Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL. D., President. Seniors, 45; Juniors, 
62 ; Sophomores, 71 ; Freshmen, 62. Total, 
240. 

YALE COLLEGE, 

Founded, 1700. Rev. Jeremiah Day, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 78; Juniors, 
108; Sophomores, 124; Freshmen, 119. 
Total, 429. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Founded, 1764. Rev. Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 33; Juniors, 
48; Sophomores, 37; Freshmen, 48. ‘To- 
tal, 166. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Founded, 1769. Rev. Nathan Lord, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 78; Juniors, 
100 ; Sophomores, 90; Freshmen, 73. To- 
tal, 341. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
Founded, 1791. Rev. John Wheeler, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 22; Juniors, 
25; Sophomores, 37; Freshmen, 26. To- 
tal, 110. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1793. Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 32; Juniors, 
37; Sophomores, 37; Freshmen, 49. To- 
tal, 155. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1794. Rev. Leonard Woods, 
Jr. D. D., President. Seniors, 35; Juniors, 
32; Sophomores, 55; Freshmen, 43. To- 
tal, 165. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1800. Rev. Benjamin Labaree, 
M. A., President. Seniors, 8; Juniors, 14; 
Sophomores, 12; Freshmen, 12. Total, 
46. 

WATERVILLE COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1820. Prof.George W. Keely, 
M. A., Acting President. Seniors, 12; 
Juniors, 8; Sophomores, 17; Freshmen, 
28. Total, 65. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1821. Rev. Heman Hum- 

phrey, D. D., President. Seniors, 30; Ju- 

niors, 35; Sophomores, 40; Freshmen, 52. 
Total, 157. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 
Founded, 1824. Rev. Silas Totten, D. D., 
President. Seniors, 17; Juniors, 27; So- 
phomores, 23; Freshmen, 13. Total, 80. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

Founded, 1831. Prof. Augustus W. Smith, 
M.A., Acting President. Seniors, 34; Ju- 
niors, 48; Sophomores, 28; Freshmen, 23. 
Total, 133. 

SUMMARY. 
Harvard College, . : ° 240 
Yale College, . , ° ‘ 429 


Brown University, . ° ° 166 
Dartmouth College, ° ° 341 


University of Vermont, . : 110 
Williams College, . ° 155 
Bowdoin College, ° 165 


Middlebury College, : 
Waterville College, . ‘ 65 
Awherst College, ° 
Washington College, . 
Wesleyan University, . 


Total, . , ° , . 2,087 


—=-—_- 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
1840-1. 
(The Institutions are arranged according to their 


seniority, and the statistics are derived principally 
from the last catalogues.) 


Harvard College.—The medical school 
connected with this Institution was opened 
in 1782. The present number of professors 
is 6. Students attending the medical lec- 
tures, 74. Number of graduates, 547. 

Dartmouth College.—The medical school 
connected with this Institution was estab- 
lished in 1797. The present number of pro- 
fessorsis 5. Students attending the medical 
lectures, 72. Number of graduates 577. 

Yule College—The medical school in 
this Institution was formed in 1810. Pro- 
fessors, 6; Students, 52. Number of grad- 
uates, 440. 

The Vermont Academy of Medicine, 
Castleton, Vt. was founded in 1818. Pro- 
fessors, 6; Students, 57. Graduates, 514. 

Bowdoin College-—The medical school 
in this Institution was formed in 1820. 
Professors, 4; Students, 70. Graduates, 464, 

The Berkshire Medical School, Pittsfield, 
Ms. was established in 1823. Professors, 
5; Students, 74. Graduates, 473. 

The Vermont Medical School, Wood- 
stock, Vt. was organized in 1835. Profes- 
sors, 6; Students, 80. Graduates, 166. 























































AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Tue regular Quarterly Meeting of the 
Directors was held at the Rooms, Jan. 13, 
1841. The usual business which comes 
before the Board was transacted, and the 
appropriations to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the Finan- 
cial Committee. 

Wishing to do all in their power to pre- 
vent the perversion or abuse of the funds 
of the Society committed to their trust, in 
expending them in the education of unwor- 
thy young men for the ministry, and be- 
lieving that very much depends upon the 
faithfulness of the Examining Committees 
in the discharge of their responsible duty, 
as they are, in an important sense, the door 
of admission to the patronage of the Institu- 
tion, the Directors voted that the following 
letter be addressed to the Chairman of every 
Examining Committee of the Society ; and 
it is here inserted for the information and 
benefit of the public generally. 


CIRCULAR. 

To the Chairman of the Examining Committee 
of the American Education Society at —. 
Rev. anv DEAR S1r,—The Directors 

of the American Education Society are 
anxious to discharge with fidelity the re- 
sponsible trust committed to them, of select- 
ing and patronizing indigent young men of 
suitable character to be educated for the min- 
istry. For the purpose of aiding them in the 
performance of this duty, Examining Com- 
inittees, composed of men of known char- 
acter and respectable standing in society, 
are appointed in different parts of the country, 
to examine and recommend candidates for 
patronage. 

Being Chairman of the Examining Com- 
mittee at ——, the Board would address 
some considerations to you and your asso- 
ciates on the Committee, respecting their 
views in the admission of young men to the 
benefits of the Society. 

After much consideration and long ex- 
perience, they are impressed with the im- 
portance of giving greater and more par- 
ticular attention to this subject. 

One of the Rules of the Society relative 
to the admission of young men is, 


“No person shall be patronized who does not 
furnish satisfactory evidence of promising talenis 
and decided piety, and who is not in the way of 
obtaining a thorough ctassical and theological 
education ; that is, cither preparing to enter 
College, or a member of some regularly con- 
stituted College, where a_ thorough classical 
course is pomets or engaged in theological 
studies with the design of taking a regular three 
years’ course,” 
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There is great and increasing reason for 
a rigid adherence to this Rule. 

Candidates for patronage should possess 
respectable talents, and also those traits of 
mind which give promise of future useful- 
ness, 

In regard to native talents and genuine 
piety, there should be strict examination. 
Of these, and also of their real indigence, 
there must be the most wnequivocal testi- 
monials of three or more respectable and 
pious persons, whose names must always 
be inserted in the Examining Committees’ 
returns to the Board. 

The Directors expect, that every young 
man who receives the patronage of the So- 
ciety, is fully determined to obtain a tho- 
rough education for the ministry, and in 
doing this, to pursue the course of study 
prescribed by the Rules of the Society. 
While in their preparatory and collegiate 
course of study, it is expected that they 
honestly subscribe each quarter the follow- 
ing pledge, which is printed on the blank 
schedules furnished them on which to make 
out their returns to the Directors: ‘ I here- 
by declare it to be my serious purpose to 
devote my life to the Christian ministry, 
and with that view to obtain a liberal col- 
legiate education, and to pursue a regular 
three years’ course of theological study.” 
After the beneticiaries have passed through 
their academical and collegiate course of 
instruction, the pledge required is as follows: 
“I hereby declare it to be my serious pur- 
pose to devote my life to the Christian min- 
istry, and to pursue a three years’ course of 
theological study.” 

In the .course of their examination, the 
cancidates should read and have explained 
to them the above pledges. And if they 
cannot cordially subscribe them, they ought 
not to be received as beneficiaries. It may, 
however, be the duty of a young man to 
enter a Theological Seminary without hav- 
ing attended to the studies usually pursued 
at College; yet it is believed that such cases 
are very few. 

The views of the Directors on this sub- 
ject, in respect to young men under the 
patronage of the Society, may be learned 
from the following vote, passed by them 
some time since: 


“ Voted, That assistance ought not to be ren- 
dered, except in extraordinary cases, to bene- 
ficiaries who leave an Academy, or a College 
without having finished the regular course of 
collegiate studies, and enter a Theological Sem- 
inary for the completion of their education pre- 
paratory to the ministry.” 


The spirit and import of this vote will 
apply to those young men who have not 
previously been assisted by the Society. 

It is required, that a beneficiary shall 
pursue a regular course of education froin 
the time he first receives the patronage of 
the Society ; that is, if he is in an Academy, 





he is required to go through College and 
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some Theological Seminary; if in a Col- 
lege, to finish the usual course of collegiate 
studies, and pass through the Seminary ; or 
if in a Theological Seminary, to spend the 
usual term of three years’ study in divinity. 
Though a public course of instruction for 
the ministry is much preferred, yet a pri- 
vate course is not absolutely prohibited. 

It is expected that, at the time of ex- 
amination of a candidate or candidates for 
patronage, two, at least, of the Examining 
Committee shall be present, and all present 
shall agree in the recommendation. 

Such are the views of the Directors on 
this important subject; and by these they 
wish the Examining Committee to be gov- 
erned in examining and recommending 
young men to the patronage of the Ameri- 
can Edueation Society, in order that its 
great object may be accomplished —the 
raising up a learned, holy and efficient min- 
istry. 

You are respectfully requested to com- 
municate the above to your associates. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
WiLL1AM CoGswELu, Secretary. 


EpvucaTion Rooms, 
Boston, January 14, 1841. 


—~—- 


WesTERN ReseErvE BRANCH, OHIO. 


AssTtRACT of the Report of the Directors 
of the Western Reserve Branch of the 
American Education Society, presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society, in 
Euclid, Sept. 18, 1840. 


Your Directors have employed an agent 
nine and a half months of the year now 
closed. They have received in various 
collections, in money $1,004 18; and in 
clothing the value of $35. They have 
also received of the Parent Society $800, 
and premium on the same, $12, making 
$1,851 18. Our appropriations to bene- 
ficiaries for the same period amount to 
$1,577, and the expenses of the Board for 
the same period have been $573 43, leaving 
against the Society a balance of $344 25;— 
(the $35 in clothing is not reckoned in this 
account, because the articles received are 
given to beneficiaries, and not accounted as 
a part of their appropriations.) 

Your Directors have had on their list 28 
beneficiaries, of whom 7 are new applicants. 
While we can most unhesitatingly assure 
the Society that most of these young men 
are pursuing a course, highly creditable to 
themselves and to the Society, we are also 


bound to inform you, that the interests of 


our holy cause have demanded the with- 
drawal of our patronage from two bene- 
ficiaries. 

Your beneficiaries have received during 
the year for manual labor $472 68, and for 
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teaching school $384 75—making $857 44, 
total of earnings. 

Some of the many difficulties met with 
by your Board, are as follows:—1. A real 
scarceness of money. 2. An hard-times 
panic. 3. Some of our friends are com- 
mitted in considerable sums to nominally 
self-supporting schools. 4. Our apparent 
receipts have been diminished several hun- 
dred dollars, by gentlemen of wealth giving 
each one hundred dollars to a young man 
of their choice, instead of giving to us. 
5. We suffer much from the heresies of the 
times. The lovers of new things hate and 
oppose our Society because it would bring 
the churches again to the old paths, causing 
them to dwell therein. 6. Our churches 
have but very imperfect conceptions of what 
is to be done in order that the world may 
be converted ta God. ‘ Send forth more 
laborers into the harvest,” and “ Thy 
kingdom come,” are the prayers of many 
who never count the cost. 

Your Directors also find some things to 
encourage them. Many persons of intel- 
ligence, and especially ministers, have dis- 
covered, that after all, our cause is for a 
corner-stone in the glorious temple which 
God hath directed us to build; and for this 
cause, they are making their arrangements 
to help us. The bequest of five thousand 
dollars by F. Brewster, Esq., late of Detroit, 
will probably be realized in favor of our 
Treasury. This, however, will not, at 
present, render us the less dependent upon 
the benefactions of the churches, for nothing 
can be had from this source for some time 
to come, and when realized, it may be in 
the shape of permanent funds, the interest 
of which only can be used. We are further 
encouraged because God is inclining the 
hearts of many pious young men to desire 
this work. Their language is—‘* 4n edu- 
cation for the work of the ministry we 
must have. Can you—will you—help 
us?” 

Brethren, look at four thousand evan- 
gelical churches in these United States of 
America, destitute of pastors, and sheep 
scattered upon the mountains demanding 
not less than two thousand shepherds to 
gather thein into folds for Christ. Look at 
nearly three fourths of the human family 
still in ignorance of the Lord that bought 
them. 

Consider then the adaptation of our enter» 
prise, to stay the flood of threatening evils, 
dissipate the darkness, and send salvation to 
the ends of the earth. Notice what has 
already been done. A large share of our 
home missionaries, and two thirds of all the 
missionaries sent out by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, have 
been aided by charity. The 1,500 pastors 
and evangelists, educated by this Society, 
have been instrumental of at least 2,600 
revivals of religion, embracing 215,000 souls, 
hopefully joined to the Lord in an ever 
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lasting covenant. Estimate our influence 
upon the cause of sound learning—common 
schools improved and invigorated, academies 
and colleges, and theological seminaries 
established, and sound principles defended. 
Nay, we cannot allude to the half; but 
look ye to all that God has made us in- 
strumental of, and say, shall this cause be 
sustained ? Behold the outstretched, im- 
ploring hands of a dying world. Behold 
the men eager to be furnished for the work 
of their salvation, and remember that God 
has lodged with you the keys of the king- 
dom. Cease those dolorous complaints of 
poverty. Untie your purse, and send on 
high your believing, ardent prayers, com- 
mending this cause daily to the great Lord 
of the harvest. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year are, Rev. George E. Pierce, D. D., 
President; Rev. Daniel C. Blood, Secretary, 
and Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Harvey Baldwin, Auditor; Rev. Messrs. 
Ansel R. Clark, Samuel Bissell, William 
Hanford, Everton Judson, E. P. Barrows, 
C. A. Boardman, Alvan Nash, William C. 
Clark, Harvey Blodgett, Nathan B. Purin- 


ton, and Carlos Smith, Directors. 


—_—~p—- 


Worcester Norruw AvuxILiary. 


Tue Worcester North Auxiliary Educa- 
tion Society held its annual meeting in 
Petersham, Oct. 22, 1840. The President 
being absent, Dea. C. Cheney, one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the Secre- 
tary. The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year, viz :—Rev. E. Perkins, 
President; Rev. Lewis Sabin, Dea. Cyrus 
Cheney, Dea. J. Ellingwood, Vice Presi- 
dents; Rev. Cyrus Mann, Secretary; Mr. 
Moses Chamberlain, Treasurer; Dea. B. 
Hawks, Auditor. The Secretary read the 
Report of the Executive Committee, which 
was accepted. There being no delegation 
from the Parent Society present, Rev. Mr. 
Lovell addressed the meeting, showing in 
a conclusive manner, that the beneficiaries 
more than compensate for all that is bestow- 
ed upon them, by the good they accomplish 
previously to entering the ministry. 


— i 


WasuHINGTON County AUXILIARY, VT. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held Sept. 24, 1840, at Berlin. The Presi- 
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dent, Hon. Jeduthun Loomis, in the chair. 
The report of the Treasurer was made and 
accepted. The Secretary made his report, 
which was also accepted. The Society was 
then addressed by Rev. Messrs. Foster and 
Taylor. 

Officers for the year are, Hon. Jeduthun 
Loomis, President; Ferrand F. Merrill, 
Esq., Secretary and Treasurer; Henry Y. 
Barns, Esq., Auditor. 


eg 


EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


THE following letter from G. A. Perdi- 
caris, Consul of the United States in Greece, 
to Lieut. Governor Winthrop, of this city, is 
here inserted, as containing late information 
in respect to the prospects of education in 
that country. 


Athens, July 26, 1840. 


Dear S1r,—A few days since I had the 
pleasure of receiving your favor of last 
March, and in compliance with your request 
I forward you the inclosed diploma, together 
with the transanctions of the Archeological 
Society for 1839. The President and Sec- 
retary of this Society present you with their 
respects, and at the same time beg to inform 
you that it is their intention to forward you 
some further particulars of their Society. 
We have had our annual meeting for the 
year of 1840 amid the ruins of the Par- 
thenon, and I am happy in being able to 
inform you that the assembly was as nu- 
merous as it was interesting, Should the 
Archzological Society of Athens meet with 
the patronage it deserves, it may yet be the 
means of bringing to light many valuable 
remains of ancient art. 

One of the many objects which at present 
occupies the attention of the Greeks, is the 
erection of the University of Athens. The 
benefits to be derived from this institution 
are duly appreciated by the people, and the 
generosity they display for the attainment 
of this object is highly creditable to their 
patriotism. The rich and the poor are con- 
tributing their might, and the list of sub- 
scriptions is approaching the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars. Besides the subscriptions 
in money, there are donations in books, 
philosophical instruments, &e., &e. Mr. 
Schinus, a Greek banker at Vienna, has 
presented to the University of Athens a 
telescope of great power, and also, the 
necessary expenses for the erection of an 
observatory. In short, there is every hope 
now that the University of Athens will soon 
be completed, and that it will be provided 
with necessary apparatus for the different 
departments of letters and science. Europe 
has contributed considerable sums for the 
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furtherance of this object, and as the com- 
inittee has applied to the friends of Greece 
in the United States, I cannot but hope that 
America will aid this object of Grecian re- 
generation. The anxiety of the Greeks for 
the cause of letters and science has dis- 
played itself not only in favor of the Uni- 
versity, but also in behalf of female edu- 
cation. Their Education Society, which 
was established about two years ago, and 
which is supported by the benevolence of 
its benefactors and members—the former of 
whom pay eighty-five dollars for life, and 
the latter five per annum—has already suc- 
ceeded in establishing a female school, which 
contains, besides thirty beneficiaries who 
are to become teachers, two hundred pupils. 
At the commencement of this year, I was 
appointed member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and ever since my election, we have 
not only introduced various improvements 
in the internal arrangements of the central 
school of the Society, but have added two 
hundred subscribers to the list of regular 
members, and have created an annual in- 
come of five thousand dollars. 

The interest you have ever felt in behalf 
of Greece, and the assurance that her hap- 
piness and prosperity are to you sources of 
pleasure, have induced me to give you the 
above particulars, and I hope you will excuse 
the liberty. 

Your humble and ob’t servant, 


. G. A. PERDICARIS. 
Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, LL. D. Boston. 


——- 


REV. JAMES BRADFORD’S CENTEN- 
NIAL ADDRESS AT ROWLEY, Ms. 


Mr. Bradford commences the Address by 
giving some brief account of the Reformers 
in the sixteenth century and of the Puritans 
in later date, and particularly of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. He then gives a general eccle- 
siastical history of the churches embraced 
within the ancient town of Rowley. From 
the Address we gather the following facts: 
The first church was formed Dec. 3, 1639, 
and the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, who had 
previously been a settled minister in Row- 
ley, Yorkshire, England, was installed over 
it. For 171 years after this, no minister 
was ever separated from the church but by 
death—a strong evidence that the people 
were not given to division, change or strife. 

The second church was embodied Oct. 4, 
1732; and from that time to the present, a 
period of 108 years, the people have had 
but two ministers, the Rev. James Chandler 
and the Rev. Isaac Braman. The latter 
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still survives, and is able to discharge the 
duties devolving upon him as a minister 
of Christ. How great the contrast with 
what is witnessed in the present day! 


“Tn the eleven churches whose history is given, 
there have been, including those now in office, 
in the first parish mine pastors; in the second, 
two; in the first Baptist, eight; in Byfield, fire ; 
in Linebroook, two; in Bradford, first parish, 
nine; in second parish, three; in Boxford, first 
parish, nine; in the second parish, three; in all, 
JSorty-seren pastors. All those of the Congre- 
gational churches, thirty-nine in wumber, re- 
ceived a collegiate education.” 

“The number of deaths in Rowley during the 
first century after the first settlement of the town, 
according to the records, which do not by any 
means include all, was 1,025; during the second 
century, the number was 2,545, making in all 
3,570. Of the 2,545 who died in the second 
ceutury, and whose ages only are recorded, 
seventy-two were over ninety, aud four arrived 
to a hundred years and upwards. Duncan 
Stewart, a ship-carpenter, died in 1717, aged 
one hundred. Dr. David Bennet died in 1718, 
aged one hundred and three. Widow Sarah 
Hayden died in 1729, aged one hundred and 
three. Widow Anna Grant died 1801, aged 
one hundred and five years.” 


In the conclusion of this Address Mr. 
Bradford has the following important re- 
marks : 


““ My friends, for what would you part to-da 
with your religious institutions, and all their 
blessed influence on the present and eternal exis- 
tence of yourselves, your families, and kindred 7 
Can you name a price? And is any thing too 
much to do, that you may have them continued 
unimpaired? And will they not be as valuable 
to your posterity, as they are to yourselves ? 
Then, as your ancestors acted for you as well as 
for themselves, so should you for myriads yet 
unborn. And permit me to remind you, that 
the most efficicnt method of promoting the desired 
object is the maintenance of a reguiar and per- 
manent ministry. 

“ Without the ministry, religion and its institu- 
tions cannot be upheld, for so has God ordained ; 
and as he has made use of the ministry, pre- 
eminently, in the accomplishment of his parposes 
of mercy towards men, in preceding ages, so he 
will continue to do to the end of time. To say 
nothing of the divinely inspired Apostles, and 
the primitive preachers of the Gospel, who, I 
ask, were the chief instruments of the mighty 
reformation from popery, and of translating the 
Scriptures and giving them to the people in their 
own tongue? Who have been the principal 
defenders of Christianity and its institutions from 
the ruthless attacks of infidels, and poured out a 
flood of religious instruction, by the printed page, 
to enlighten, guide, and savingly benefit both 
old and young? ‘To whom, 2 God, do we 
owe the origin of the various benevolent enter- 
prises of the day, and plans for reformation, and 
their successful advancement? Need I tell you 
it is to ministers? To what extent are the 
irreligious found to be convinced of sin and 
converted truly to God, and Christians carried 
forward in the divine life, without the Chris- 
tian minister? Indeed, where do good morals 
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flourish, where is learning patronized, where do 
civilization and civil liberty smile on degraded 
man, and the Christian ministry has no part 1 
it? Who in fact were more instrumental in 
settling New England, and rearing our precious 
institutions of religion, learning, and liberty, and 
who more efficient in sustaining them, than min- 
isters? Am I charged with boasting? I repel 
the charge; I do but justly maguily the office. 
The ministry, I say, to be most efficacious should 
be regular and permanent.” 


-_——~<>— 
[From the Lutheran Observer.] 


ONE HUNDRED LABORERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY IN THE WEST ALONE! 


Dear BRETHREN 1N Curist:— Will 
you read the extract inserted below, from 
the Minutes of the Synod of the West, and 
then retire to your closets, and look up- 
wards for direction? If this unadorned 
picture of the destitution of our Zion in one 
small synod, does not draw out your sym- 
pathies for those of the same faith, remem- 
ber that in the various synods of Ohio, the 
same spiritual destitutions are found, and 
hitherto have not been supplied but to a 
limited extent. We are but a Aandful in 
the great valley, where the work is so great 
and the laborers so few! Do you ask what 
you shall have for a compensation? Let 
me answer you in the language of Wesley 
to Whitefield—*“ food to eat, and raiment 
to put on; a house to lay your head in, 
such as your Master had not ; and a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away.” 

We promise you not ease or comfort; if 
you seek that, stay at the plough or in the 
workshop ; or study one of the liberal pro- 
fessions. But if you are willing to undergo 
hardships—to bear with perils by water and 
perils by land—to count not your life dear 
that you may win souls to Christ, and at 
last be found in him, we will say welcome, 
and receive you as beloved in the Lord. 

“The Committee report that there are 
four vacant congregations in Marion county, 
Indiana, viz. one at Johau Klingelschmidts, 
nine miles north west of Indianapolis; one 
north east nineteen miles froin the same 
place ; another ten miles south east of the 
same city; also two other places on the 
National Road, west of the town, where 
churches can be organized. A congrega- 
tion could be formed in Macoupin county, 
near Carlinville, and one near Shelbyville, 
in Illinois; and a minister would be sup- 
ported at Mount Carmel, in the same State. 
There is a prospect of collecting several! 
congregations in and about Charlestown, 
Clarke county, Ind. There are vacant 
charges in Shaker Prairie and Attica on the 
Wabash. In New Albany it is thought a 
congregation could be formed. There is 
a vacant congregation in Davies and Green 
counties on White River, with about 50 or 
60 members. There are in addition to 
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these, Lutherans or Lutheran congregations 
in the following places, in Indiana. 

‘In Rush and Henry counties; in Foun- 
tain county, on Stony Creek; in Mont- 
gomery county; in Parke and Putnam 
counties over the line on Raccoon Creek ; 
in Shelby county, between Blue River and 
Sugar Creek; in Jackson county there are 
70 families of Swiss Lutherans who are 
anxious for a pastor; in Union county, II. 
there are two congregations and two preach- 
ing places. In St. Clair county there are 
more Germans than in any other part of 
the State. Bardstown and vicinity are said 
to abound with Germans, and is an impor- 
tant station. Tazewell county, Ill, above 
Peoria, on the Mackinaw River, and Put- 
nam county, west of Hemspin, contains 
many important settlements ef German 
Lutherans. Chicago and neighborhood, in 
Cook county, has some Lutherans. Wabash 
county, with a part of Lawrence and Ed- 
wards counties afford fine prospects for our 
church. 

** At Quincy, on the Mississippi River, a 
church of 150 members, which is vacant. 
St. Louis, Mo. has many Lutherans, and a 
congregation might be organized. In Ralls 
and Munroe counties there is a considerable 
settlement of Lutherans, without a pastor 
or church.” 

It is not necessary to comment on this 
extract. Oh! read it prayerfully and decide 
in the light of duty to those perishing souls, 
If your pecuniary means prevent you from 
studying for the station of a watchman on 
the walls of Zion, the Education Society, 
thank God, will assist you. Our College 
and Seminary at Gettysburg are open for 
you. The seminaries of Columbus, Lexing- 
ton, and Hartwick invite you to prepare for 
being a laborer that need not be ashamed to 
come up to the work of the Lord against 
the mighty. Consecrate your time and 
acquirements, your bodies and souls, to the 
glorious cause of the Saviour, and when 
this world passeth away from you forever, 
you will bless God that you were used as 
instruments to save souls from death, and 
that in watering, your own soul was watered 
from above. A. F. D. 


—p—- 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD MINISTER. 


Ir has been as truly as quaintly said, 
that 


God's ministers these graces should possess ; 
Of an ambassador the high address, 

A Father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care; 

A leader’s courage which the cross can bear; 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s wakeful eye, 

A pilot's skill the helm in storm to ply; 

A fisher’s patience and a workman’s toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher's knowledge, and a Saviour's love. 


1) 





1) 
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RULES OF LIVING. 


[ From the Rev. Hugh Peters’ Legacy to his Daughter. 
London, A. D. 1660.} 


Whosoever would live long and bles- 
sedly, let him observe these following 
rules, by which he shall attain to that 
which he desireth. 


Let thy 
Thoughts be divine, awful, godly. 
Talk — little, honest, true. 


Works — profitable, holy, charitable. 
Manners — grave, courteous, cheerful. 


Diet — temperate, convenient, frugal. 
Apparel — sober, neat, comely. 

Will — confiant, obedient, ready. 
Sleep — moderate, quiet, seasenable, 


Prayers — short, devout, ofien, fervent. 
Recreation— lawful, brief, seldom. 
Memory — of death, punishment, glory. 
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Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the January Quarter, 1841. 

INCOME FROM FUNDS 354 07 
LOANS REFUNDED 1,362 16 
LEGACIES. 

Boston, Me. Mr. Aaron Woodman, by Dea, 
D. Noyes and Dea. Wm. G. Lambert, 


Executors, bal. of the Bequest 733 00 
Concord, N. H. Susanna Brown, by Ste- 


phen Ambrose, Esq. Ex. 100 00 
Hartford, Ct. Mr. Normand Smith, Jr. 

by Francis Parsons, Esq. Ex. 250 00 
Ludiow, Vit. Rev. Peter Read, by Mr. Ru- 

fus Read, Ex. 50 00 
Medfield, Ms. Mr. Artemas Woodward, by 

Dea. Elijah fF. Woodward, Ex. 1C0 00—1,233 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surro.k Country. 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Salem Street Society, bal. of subs. by 


Dea. 8S. ‘lenny 23 07 
A Lady of Park Street Soc. 1 00 
Chelsea, a Lady 1 00—27 07 


Berxsuire County. 
(Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, Pittsfield, Tr.] 
Williamstown, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. E. Kellogg, Tr. 40 00 


Essex County Soutn. 
[Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Danvers, Soc. of Rev. Thos. P. Field, of which 


$19 is to const. him an H. M. 92 14 
Essex, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Crowell 41 00 
Hamilton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Kelley 10 37 

ladies’ Sewing Soc. 5 00—15 37 
Middleton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Jefferds 18 83 
Rockport, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Gale, by Mr. J. 

EB. Gott 20 00 


Wenham, E:Imund Kimball, Esq. ann. pay’t 
by Evenezer Alden, M. D. 


Most of the above by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag't. 


5 00—192 36 





Essex County North. 
{Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury, West, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Clark 31 60 
Boxford. West, Lassies’ Ch. Soc. 5 25, Ladies’ 
Benev. Soc. 5 50 10 75 
Bradford, Young Ladies in Miss Hazel- 
tine’s School 14 00 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Perry 13 60—27 60 


Bradford, West, Suc. of Rev. Mr. Munroe 54 30 





Newburyport, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Campbell 52 00 


Do. of Rev, Dr. Dana 39 00 

Do. of Rev. Mr. Stearns 41 00 

Do. of Rev, Mr. Dimmick 28 54 

Mrs. Mary Gireenle cf 10 00 

Ladies’ Missionary See. 3 31—153 88 
Salisbury, Soc. ot Rev. Mr. Hadley 4 07 
Topefe'd. 


. Soe. of Rev. Me. McEwen 43 u4 
21 2 


West Newhury, Ist Parish 25 
Soc. of Rev, Mr. Edgell 42 33-63 58—388 82 


Most of the above by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag't. 





Epucatton Soctrety 1n BrooxFie.p 
ASSOCIATION, 


[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, 8. P. Tr.] 
Brookfield, ( West) Soc. of Rev. F. Horton, in part, 45 00 





Epvucation Society tn Harmony 
CoNFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 
[Wmm. C, Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 


Grafton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Biscoe, $40 of which 
to const. Rev. -anH. M, 
By Rev. Jus. Emerson, Ag't. 
Milibury, 2 00—81 77 





Frankuin County. 
{Mr. Solomon Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Conway, Mr. Joseph Avery 15 00 
Shelburne, Miss \ouisa Packard, to const, Rev. 
Theophilus Packard, Jr. an H. M. 40 00—55 00 


Hampven County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
Monson, Dea. A. W. Porter 75 00 
The following by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Usgood, in 

part 95 89 

Do. of Mr. Russeil do. 13 00—108 89 

Westfie'd, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Davis 46 90 
West Springfield, Soc. of Rev. A, Augustns 

Wood, in part, of which $40 is to const, 

him an H. M. and $15to const. Mr. Ed. 

Southworth a L. M. of the Co, Soc. 68 71 
Wilbraham, North, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Bowers 15 34 
Balance in the hands of the Tr. for 1839 3 33—318 17 





Hampsuire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Amherst, Soc. of Rev. Aaron M. Colton, 
in part, $410 of which to const. him 


au H. 
Soc. of Rev. George Cooke, in part 


to const. him an H. M. 20 S7—S4 27 
East Hampton, Samuel Williston, Exq. 100 00 
Enfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Whiton 75 50 


Hatfield, Soc. ot Rev Henry 8. Neill, of which, 

43 43 is by the Ladies to const. him an H, 

M. $15 toconst. Mr. John Billings a L. M. 

of Co. Soc. and $10 hal. to const, Dr. Ad- 

dison L. Peck a L. M. of Co, Soc, 148 00 
Williamsburg, Cong. Soc, in part 22 16 

The above by Rev. Joeeph Emerson, Ag’t. 
Hadiry, Gen. Pen, Soc. by 8. Dickinson, Tr. 75 00 
Northampton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Willey, by D. 

B. Barrett 53 ¢ 

Ben. Soc. in the Edwards Church 12 50—63 50 

From the disposable Fund of the Auxiliary 210 00—780 43 





Norro.k County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb 

Franklin, Ladies’ Ch. Soe. in N. W. School Dis- 
trict in the Parish of Rev. Dr. Ide, by Mrs. 
Delia FE. Metcalf, Sec. 


Rorbury, Rev. Joseph S. Clark 10 00—22 00 





Op Cotory. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


Attleboro’, 2d Cong. Soc. 27 00 
Fair Haven, Ladies of the Soc. of Rev. Mr. 

Roberts 23 50 
Fall River, Soc. of Rev. Orin Fowler 153 19 
Nantucket, Soc. of Kev. Geurge C, Par- 

tridge 4 


Ladies’ Ed. Soe. bal. of subs, by 


Mrs. A. G. Derrick, Sec, 13 00—53 00 
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New Bedford, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smith, 

of which $15 each to const. John A. 

Parker, Esq. and Mr. Haydon 
Coggeshall, L. M. of the Aux. Suc, 119 
Soc. of Rev. Mr, Roberts 15 

Mr. Giibert Richmond, including 

the hal. to const. him and Mre, 

Richmond, L. M. of Aux, Soc. 22 00—156 50 
Partucket, Soc. of Rev. C. Blodgett 25 00 
Seekonk, Soc. of Rev. Mr. O' Birney 18 36 
Taunton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Maltby, by 

Mr. H. Reed, Vr. of Conf. 76 00 
Do. of Kev. Emery, by do. 15 ww—-91 00—547 55 
Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 





Piymourn County. 
{Dea. Morton Edy, Bridgewater, Tr.} 


Rochester, (Mattepoisett) Soc. of Rev. Dr. 
Robbins 16 10 
Wareham, Rev. Mr. Nott’s Parish, Ladies’ 





Ed. Suc. by Mrs. Abigail Bates 20 V0—36 10 

Reriarovus Cuar. Soc. or MippLEsEex 
NortH anv VICINITY. 

(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby 6 74 
Dunstable 9 29 
Fitchburg 27 49 
Groton 20 20 
Harvard 29 30 
Leominster 11 84 
Pepperell 37 55 
Shirley 3 00 
Townsend 39 18 
Westford 11 25—195 84 





Ruope Isiranpv State AuxILiaRy. 
{Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 


Bristol, Ladies of the Soc. of Rev. ‘Thomas Shepard, 
3d ann. pay’tin part for a Temp. Schol. 63 25 


$5,742 59 





MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Brunswick, Individuals 3 00 
Cumberiand, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 4 50 
New Gloucester, do. do. 5 00 
Wells do, do. 3 00 
York, Conference cont. 12 55 


The following by Rev. Jas. R. Wheelock, Ag’t. 
Bath, Rev. Mr. Palmer’s Ch. and Soc. $100 of which 


from Wm. Richardson, Esq. to const. Wm. P. 
Rithardson an H. M 124 00 


Rev. Mr. Ellingwood’s Ch. and Soc. 81 00 
Brunswick, au individual 2 00 
Lebanon, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00 
North Yarmouth, do. do, 2 96 
South Berwick, do. do. 7 00 
Waldoboro’, do. do, 24 00 
Watervii/e, do. do, 4 50 
Wins/ow, do. do. 7 00 
Bangor, Mrs. M. Fisk, in part for Pomroy Schol, 17 50 
Hallowell, Rufus K. Page, Esq. Ist paym’t on his Schol. 75 00 
Mt. Desert, Mrs. Kittredge 1 00 

The last three by Prof. Pond. eee 
$334 O01 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Deerfield, Mr. John Eastman, bal. to const. his son 


Josephus Eastman a L. M. of Co, Soc. 5 00 
Hampton Falls and Seahrook, Suc. of Rev. Sereno 

T’. Abbott, bal. to const. him an H. M. 10 00 
Newmarket, by Rev. Thomas T. Richmond 8 00 
Rye, collections 4 30 


West Chester, Mr. John Folsom, toconst. himal. M. 5 00 


The above by Joseph Boardman, Esq. Tr. of Rock- 
ingham Conf. of Churches. 





Amherst, Ladies’ Kil. Soc. by Miss L. Eastman, Tr. 26 835 

Hancock, do. do. by Mrs. Burgess 5 95 
By Mr. EF. D. Boylston, Tr. Hillsboro’ Co. Aux. E. 8. 
Centre Harbor, culiections 7 00 
Durham, do. 8 52 
Rochester, do. 25 
Sanbornton, do, 5 42 
Tamworth, do. 7 36 
Wakefeld, do. 9 50 
38 05 

Deduct expenses of the Co. Soc. 3 60—34 43 





By Mr. Edmund J. Lane, Tr. Strafford Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 

Acworth, Miss Hannah Ware 

Gilmanton, (Centre,) Ch. and Soc. to const. Rev. Daniel 
Lancaster, a L. M. of N. H. Branch, by Thomas 
Adams, Jr. 30 00 








$134 55 
NORTH WESTERN PRANCH, 

[Joseph Warner, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.} 
Bennington, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Hooker 37 21 
Orwell, do, of Rev, Mr. Morris 50 07 
Sharon, do. of Rev. Mr. Morse (a few individs.) 8 25 
Springfield, do. of Rev. Mr. Holmes 55 00 
Weathersfield (Perkinsville Par.) individuals 4 66 

Do. (Bow Par.) Soc. of Rev. Mr. Holmes 33 90 

Woodstock, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Wright 32 25 
By Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t. 

$219 34 





CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Brooklyn, coll. in Ch. and Soc. in part, by Mr. D.C. 








Robinson, Tr. of Windham Co. Aux. 49 84 
Deep River, do. in Cong. Ch. and Soc. bal. by Rev. 

Mr. Chapman 23 62 
East Windsor, N. Soc. individs. by Rev. Mr. Bartlett 5 50 
Granby, Ch. and Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hemenway 16 28 
Hamden, Mt Carmel, cull. in Cong, Ch. and Soe. by 

A. Townsend, T’'r. N. Haven Co. Aux. 8 52 
Hamden, Plains, do. do. do, 2 00 
Killingly, Rev. Mr. Whitmore’s Soc. bal. ofcoll. by D. 

C. Robinson, Tr. 5 50 
Middlebury, Ben. Assoc. by A. Townsend, Tr. &c. bal. 14 25 
Mi ford, bal. of colls. do. 6 00 
New London, donation from Hon. Thos. W. Wiliams 100 00 
Saybrook, Pettipaug, Cong. Soc. by Rev. A. Hovey, 

thro’ Pres. Day 18 38 
Thompson, coll. in part, by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t 19 00 
Norwich, Sec. of Rev. Mr. Arms 29 37 

Do. of Rev. Mr. Bond, in part, of which, 
$10 is to complete the L. M. ofthe Br. 
forGen. Wm. Williams, $15 for L. M. 
of Co. Soc. tor L. F. S. Foster, Esq., 
$15 for L. M. of Co. Soc. for Hon. 
John Rockwell and $15 for L. M. of 
do. for Mrs. Ann H. Utis 156 55—185 92 
Mr. Russell Hubbard and Mr. Amos H. 
Hubbard, eleven Reams Paper, to const. 
them L. M. ofthe Co, Soc. valued at 83 00 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 91 45 
The collections in Norwich by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t. 
Waterbury, bal. of colls. by A. Townsend, Tr. &c. 9 75 
Woodstock, N. coll. in Ch. and Soc. of Rev. Lent S. 
Hough, $40 of which to const. him an H. M, by 
D. C. Robinson, Tr. &e. 44 66 
$633 67 
WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 
Adrian, Mich., W. R. Powers 1 00 
Brownhelm 17 25 
Burton, Church 6 00 
Cleve'and, Mrs. L. Day 5 00 
+ uclid, in part 10 09 
Gustavus 1 00 
Jackson, Mich. 4 02 
Kinsman, Church 1 00 
Lyme, do. 2 25 
Mesopotamia 9 13 
Medina 18 18 
Nelson 1 50 
Rick field, Ch. in prrt 19 81 
Sandstone, Mich. Miss Stowe 50 
Strongsville 13 00 
Tallmadge, Gents. Assoc. 3 75 
Tecumsch, Mich. 5 50 
Wakeman, Ch. 5 00 
Warren, (lo. in part 8 80, N. B. Purington 5 06 13 86 
Willoughby 2 05 
$139 89 


Whole amount receired $7,254 05. 


*,* We regret that the reports of the receipts of the C. A. E. 
Society and of the W. A. E. Society, which would have increased 
the amount of receipts for the quarter some thousands of dollars, 
were not received in season to be inserted in this number. 





Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Dedham, \st Parish, Miss Damon, thro’ Gen. Nathaniel Guild, 
2 vests, valued at 3 50. 

Franklin, Ladies’ Ch. Soe, by Mrs. Delia E. Metcalf, Sec., a 
bundie of quilte, sheets, and shirts. 

New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Ch. Soc. by Mrs. Hannah John- 
son, Sec. a box of sundries, valued at 35 %0. 

Petersham, by Mrs. Eliza Grosvenor, Tr., a bundle containing 
sheets, shirts, and sucks, 

Rowley, by Col. Eben. Hale, Tr., Essex Co. North. Aux., one 
bundle containing shirts and collars. 

Temple, N. H. Ladies’ Reading Association, by S. R. Jewell, 
Sec., a bundle containing shirts, socks, and pillow cases. 
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